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Robert Coles 

As I was turning the pages that follow, my mind got carried back to my 
work with troubled young people in Boston during the late 1950’s—“juve- 
nile delinquents” they were then called—some of them in serious trouble 
with the law and a few already jailed or on probation. I was also visiting 
prisons and talking with men kept under lock and key for serious crimes, 
ranging from robbery to assault and battery and even murder. 

I vvould, of course, try to accomplish what my training in psychiatry 
and psychoanalysis had taught me to do: Listen long and hard and 
offer what thoughts came to my mind, observations, clarihcations, 
interpretations. otten, as I went about such ettorts, I had no great conti- 
dence that anything I had to offer would make any ditterence. These were 
troubled, hard men, and most of them had little trouble expressing their 
disdain for my ilk with a curt remark, a tuming away of the head, a shrug 
of the shoulders. Atter a while I tound myselt echoing what no doubt 
trequently crossed their minds: how long until I’d be back on the outside, 
away from the prison where I was sitting at that moment. Similarly, 
several of those with whom I was trying to talk made no bones, through 
a grimace or an outright comment, of their wish to go back to their place 
of conhnement rather than sit with me and retlect upon vvhat had gotten 
them into their predicament. 

One atternoon as I sat talking to a young man who had assaulted two 
individuals, broken into a home and stolen goods there, then badly injured 
a storekeeper who resisted his demand for money (and who later died of 
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the robber’s gunshot wound), I heard this: “What’s your problem, mister 
doctor?” Then a bold and angry denunciation of me and my kind: ‘Tve 
met a lot of you guys. You keep trying to get me to ansvver your questions. 
By now, I know you all—and where you’re trying to go with me in tow. 
No way!” Then a spell of determined, stony silence, his head bowed—aíter 
which, a glare that would not let up. He had me stymied, to say the least, 
and of course, uptight if not frozen in silence as I contemplated what to 
say and how to get this “therapeutic session” going again. 

Finally, the unnerving silence that had gripped both of us came to a 
mercitul if troubling conclusion, at the behest of the one who sat across 
the table that separated us: “The only way ril get rid of the trouble I’m 
in is to get rid of myselt.” Silence—as I pondered what to say. Then a 
shrewdly stunning remark that had my mind reeling: “I need to sit and 
think, and sit and think, until I get rid of my bad self and become a better 
guy. Throw out the junk, the bad side, and find the good inside, the one 
who can smile at the world and shake hands with it, not try to cuff it, kick 
it, bloody it up. ril be in jail anyway but better cleaned up than stinking 
with lousy thoughts.” 

Silence, as I tried to grasp what I’d heard, then respond with some intel- 
ligence and tact. In a few seconds, as if my perplexity needed to be íurther 
adjusted: “Hey, my uncle tought in the Second World War; he landed in 
Iwo Jima, taking on the Japs. A lot of his buddies never made it out of that 
hellhole of an island. My uncle kept praying that he’d stay alive, and aíter 
the war was over, he got a job that landed him in India where he learned 
about Buddhism: You struggle to win yourselt, for your bigger, better self. 
You stop yourselt in your tracks. You say, ‘Whoa! Enough of wasting time 
and energy, running around in circles!’ Aíter a while you’re not going all 
over the place, you’re sitting still, and you’re turning into yourselt. And 
the static outside, you hold your ears to keep it out, and the same goes for 
the sights meant to get you to go here, there, everywhere, and buy, buy, 
until you’re broke.” 

A pause and then an account of his uncle’s “Buddhist talk” which he 
had scorned until now: ‘Tve got a lot of junk in me to face squarely, then 
toss out, but it’ll be no easy job, I know.” At that point I had little to say. I 
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felt I was hearing plenty, enough for me to ponder with respect to myselt, 
never mind regarding the young person sitting with me in the jail. 

As I recall that clinical time, I realize how much we have to learn 
from others, from fellow human beings, be they “uncles,” “patients,” 
or “prisoners.” We hand one another along, as Walker Percy tells us. As 
Buddhists have learned to know about themselves, we search for our- 
selves, attend ourselves, until we are there, having grasped, realized, and 
tound ourselves, and so become able to join in with others, fellow seekers 
eager to attĩrm our shared humanity through inquiry and retlection and 
find release from a kind of blindness, deatness, thoughtlessness, and yes, 
imprisonment. Some of those we meet in the pages of this book have 
managed through their minds’ patient, persistent, knowing introspective 
ettorts to contront and then at last become decisively free within of the 
old, crushingweight of heedless impulse run harmtully rampant—broth- 
ers now in a shared, invvardly energetic thoughtíulness. 

All of the above came to my mind as I turned page aíter page of this 
extraordinarily telling and inspiring book, its contents a witness to 
the human connection achieved. A psychologically knovving observer, 
Jenny Phillips manages to enable the far off, the imprisoned, to become 
the reader’s intormants and teachers so that a prison brotherhood can 
become a universal brother- and sisterhood and a narration becomes a 
spur to the reader’s retlective life. 


Robert Coles 
Concord, Massachusetts 
November 19, 2007 
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Lucia Meijer 

I came to know Vipassana vvhile managing the North Rehabilitation 
Facility, a 291-bed adult detention tacility in the King County, 
Washington, jail System with a tocus on addictions treatment. Impressed 
by the Vipassana concept and its representatives, I agreed to accom- 
modate an ongoing program of ten-day courses for inmates over five 
years. Even more surprisingly, I agreed to take a course myselt. Vipassana 
became a regular hxture at NRF as it did in my personal life. Despite my 
absolute beliet in the ethcacy of this practice, atter 30 years of working 
with and around “hard-core” addicts in and out of custody, Fm otten 
skeptical of attempts at ottender rehabilitation. I believe that the primary 
beneht of any rehabilitation ettort lies not only in the potential impact 
on an ottender but also in the civilizing intluence it has on the rest of 
us. It’s always preterable to be guided by pragmatic societal self-interest 
than by the tleeting satistaction—and inevitable backlash—of outraged 
retribution. 

These letters from Donaldson inmates reveal more than they say, more 
perhaps than the authors intended. They were not vvritten without ettort. 
For many who populate our jails and prisons, the written word can be 
a dithcult tool to wield. Despite low literacy levels, inmates must otten 
depend on written Communications for many of their basic needs. Fve 
seen inmates struggle to fill out simple (and not so simple) torms that can 
make the ditterence betvveen whether or not they get medical attention, 
drug treatment, or a special visit with a tamily member. Communications 
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outside of the institution are even more limited. Visits and phone calls 
are rushed and seldom private. So, undereducated inmates will spend 
hours laboring over a letter—trying to connect with tragmented, otten 
traumatized tamily members, asking for torgiveness, for love, for money, 
for control, but nearly always asking. Inmates are experts in asking. 

This chronic neediness is not only a result of incarceration, but otten 
its precursor. Powerlessness traps us in eternal childhood. Unable to be 
self-sufficient, we become dependent, íearíul, ashamed and resentíul. 
Typical inmate behaviors include lying, boasting, blaming and manipulat- 
ing. Over time, these ways of coping become deeply ingrained personality 
traits. Reality is buried under a mountain of denial and depersonalization. 
I’ve heard inmates talk about their crimes as if they weren’t there when 
it happened; their addictions as a struggle betvveen good and evil “torces” 
beyond their control; their victims as complicit in the crime. They otten 
blame the victim, the cops, the courts, the “system”—anything to dis- 
tance themselves from the unbearable reality of their own guilt, shame 
and regret. 

As I read these letters, I see íamiliar personal disclosures, attempts at 
intimacy and self-enhancement, eítusive expressions of love, appreciation 
and gratitude. I’ve seen this betore: Men and women who have thrown 
everything and everyone into the íĩre of their own destructive impulses 
suddenly transíormed into caring, attentive, insightíul converts. As I said, 
I am a skeptic; I read their letters with a critical eye. 

In these letters, hovvever, there is something I haven’t seen betore. 
These inmates have unexpectedly begun to ask something more of them- 
selves as vvell as from others. otten it is a new-found compassion toward 
fellow inmates, a motivation to participate constructively in a diíhcult 
environment, a desire to give, tolerance of harsh conditions and arbitrary 
rules, a vvillingness to face unbearable memories. Reading their letters, I 
don’t see men magically transíormed into new people. I see men íacing 
who they really are. What is transíormed is their ability to see—to have 
the courage and maturity to look into their own lives and minds. 

When I talk about the impact Vipassana had on all of us at the jail, I am 
invariably asked about inmate outcomes. Everyone ahvays wants to know 
what will happen now that eyes, minds and hearts have been opened. Are 
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these inmates truly reíormed? If given the chance, will they reoííend? 
Can they be trusted now? I canh answer these questions for the inmates 
who wrote these letters. I’ve been meditating in this tradition for almost 
ten years now—can I always be completely trusted? My own lapses are 
not criminal, but they are typical. All I can say is, what these inmates 
experienced and what it changed about them is real, and that gives me 
hope for all of us. 


Lucia Meijer 

Former Administrator, North Rehabilitation Facility 
President, North American Vipassana Prison Trust 
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INSIDE DONALDSON 
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Graduation 

Twenty prison inmates sat in a semi-circle on plastic chairs in the prison’s 
West Gymnasium. They had just completed a continuous ten-day retreat in 
which they had meditated in silence and stillness for over ten hours each 
day. On this day these men became the tirst inmates inside a United States 
maximum-security prison to complete such a rigorous program based on 
the 2,600-year-old teachings of the Buddha. 

Now the prison warden and the director of treatment for the Alabama 
Department of Corrections sat in the audience to listen to the testimony of 
these men. Various prison treatment and security staff, as well as inmates 
invited from the prison population of 1,500, had gathered to hear what 
the men had to say about their personal experiences in this most unusual 
program. One by one, 20 men stepped to the íront of the room, held the 
microphone, and described what they had been through. They ranged in 
age from their early Uventies to their htties. 

Edward lohnson, a tall, thin man who had spent many years in a segrega- 
tion cell, thanked the warden and the prison psychologist for believing that 
he could be a “better man.” Their conhdence in him had allowed him to 
survive “the long hours on the meditation cushion.” As he spoke, he wept 
openly. Many of the other men began to weep. Next, Michael Carpenter, a 
slight young man, came to the microphone and spoke in hushed tones. 
“Tvvelve years ago I received life without parole. I thought that was my 
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punishment. But I didn’t realize that I could punish myselí worse than the 
judge. During the past ten days I have seen how I have beat up on myselí for 
many years for ending up in prison. But I feel like I am on a new path now 
and that I have learned what I need to know to go down this path.” A young 
Atrican American named Benjamin Harvey said, “This was a magnihcent 
experience. But at tirst I wanted to leave. I didn’t know I had so much 
anger, depression and hurt balled up inside. But the teachers told me, 
‘Don’t run. Get to the root.’ So I stayed and I worked, and by the eighth day 
all the garbage had come to the suríace and I felt so much better.” 

As Warden stephen Bullard listened to the testimony of the men, he was 
impressed by their open sincerity. He had wondered if they would “fake it 
‘til they make it” when he had hrst considered vvhether to hold the program 
in his prison. Atter all had spoken, he turned to them and praised them for 
their courage. 

“People vvonder why I choose to work in a prison. I don’t want to beat 
people down. I want to improve this prison.” In the prison world of strictly 
eníorced hierarchy and control, Warden Bullard was reaching across 
the great divide between his ottice as jailer and keeper of the keys into 
the realm of the kept and the stigmatized. He now íurther narrowed the 
distance between himselt and the inmates when he said, “I could easily be 
sitting in one of your chairs if things had turned out diííerently. I could still 
end up in one of your chairs—you never know. But now that this course 
has ended, I want you to go back into the prison and become agents of 
change. I am proud of this program and pleased that today we have become 
part of prison history.” 

How did this extraordinary program come to be? Prisoners in the deep 
South, inside a maximum-security prison, had spent ten days practicing 
an ancient, intensive meditation technique. This was certainly one of the 
most innovative treatment programs ever tried in a prison. It was carried 
out with a strong level of commitment and sacrihce in a State prison 
System struggling with severe overcrowding and an equally severe lack of 
resources and staff. To answer this question, it is necessary to look more 
thoroughly into the prison itselt, to consider the harshness and hopeless- 
ness of daily life there as well as the recent appearance vvithin the prison of 
countervailing íorces for positive change. 
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The Journey Inside 

w. E. Donaldson Correctional Facility is set in the Alabama countryside 
South of Birmingham, in the midst of thick woodland, red clay soil and 
tangled kudzu vines. Wrapped around it on three sides, coiled like a snake 
as it flows South to the Gulf Coast, is the Black Warrior River. Donaldson’s 
inmates live behind high security 
tovvers and a double row of barbed 
and electrihed razor wire íences. 

The wire, capable of delivering a 
lethal charge, gleams and glints 
in the sunlight with disarming 
beauty. This is a place for those 
who may never be released back 
into society, inmates with the 
longest stays and the highest levels of crime. Many are sentenced to life 
without parole, virtually condemning them to a litetime behind prison 
walls. Many others have life sentences, some for nonviolent crimes based 
on the “three-strikes-you’re-out” policy instituted during the 1990s. The 
prison houses a population of inmates on death row and has a mental 
health unit for those with severe mental illness. Reterred to by its residents 
as the “House of Pain,” Donaldson is the prison where the most unmanage- 
able and intransigent of Alabama’s inmates are sent. 

Although a small trickle of inmates is released back into the outside 
world, there is a distinct atmosphere within these prison vvalls of a separate, 
contained society. Once inside, inmates are stripped of their “free-world” 
identity and possessions, and henceíorth must live on the paucity of Stan¬ 
dard prison-issue goods. Except for phone calls and occasional visits, they 
must rebuild their lives inside the prison, associating mainly with other 
inmates and letting go of the outside world. They live lives of entorced 
simplicity and regimentation, a large number of people living in a small 
space on few resources. 

I tirst visited Donaldson in the fall of 1999. Driving down the long, 
isolated road leading to the prison, there is a sense of having reached a 
border Crossing into a íoreign land. Suddenly the prison looms ahead, a 
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long low structure dotted with control towers. At the íront oítĩce there is 
a check and search and a walk through a metal detector. Next, a door is 
buzzed open allovving passage into a metal cage with a gate on either end, 
both of which are electronically controlled by an armed guard in a tower. 
The tirst gate must be closed beíore the second one opens at the other end. 
This is followed by a short passage through a no-man’s-land, a grassy lawn 
sandvviched betvveen the exterior and interior prison walls, that brings one 
inside the prison. Atter passing the administrative offices there is a final 
locked door. Once through this door, both the architectural and psycho- 
logical landscapes change dramatically. 

When one enters the building there is a distinct íeeling of having left 
behind all that is íamiliar and taken for granted. The first person one 

meets inside is an inmate shining 
shoes at a stand. Wide corridors form 
a “V” stretching away from the stand 
to the east and west. Even though one 
is now “inside,” there is a hnal metal 
gate which slowly slides open, travers- 
ing this corridor. As it slams shut, the 
visitor from the “free world” enters an 
alien place based on íorced contain- 

ment and control. 

There is a stench of sweat and disiníectant and an aura of misery and 
suppressed violence. Painted in hues of brown, the corridors are long, dark 
and dank. In hot vveather, steam and mist rise and drip from the walls, and 
the tloors are slippery with moisture. Inmates in white pants and shirts, 
with Alabama Department of Corrections emblazoned on their backs, 
continually move up and down the corridors. Everyone stays to the right, 
systematically marching along like ants in a colony. They seem to be going 
somewhere, but their range is sharply demarcated by the prison’s physical 
boundaries. The stereotypical image of prisons is of inmates neatly locked 
away in cells, of quiet halls traveled by othcers with keys. But these inmates 
are out and about. Much of the traíhc consists of a flow to and from the 
dining hall. Men are also moving to school programs and prison-based 
jobs. The din and movement, however, is that of controlled activity. Moving 
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among the inmates are staff and unarmed corrections oíhcers carrying 
night sticks and two-way radios. 

All of the inmates are dressed in the stark, vvhite, prison-issue clothing 
with black, stenciled lettering. Displayed prominently on the left íront of 
each shirt is the identihcation number whose six digits become an inmate’s 
primary identity. Similarly, each prisoner’s address is essentially the loca- 
tion of a bed. Many live with another inmate or two in a small cell on a 
cell block. One inmate reíerred to this living situation as “living in a closet 
with a stranger.” Some preíer living in such cells because of the relative 
privacy they offer. While there is no sense of ownership or property, there 
is some control over this small space constructed of concrete blocks and 
metal bars. 

By contrast, others live in open dormitories of more than 100 beds sepa- 
rated by less than two feet of open space. This arrangement allows more 
íreedom of movement and access to a large yard and track for exercising. 
But the trade-off is a total lack of privacy and control of personal space. A 
prisoner’s home is reduced to a bunk and a locked box underneath contain- 
ing his possessions. Most activities take place on or around this bunk. Lite 
becomes reduced to its barest essentials. There is an open bathroom on one 
side of this room with a long, shared shower stall, an open urinal trough, 
and two or three toilets immediately next to each another. Men must sit 
side by side on these toilets, with no partition or screen for privacy. In this 
enormous room all activities are communal and open to Public view. The 
noise and activity are pervasive and never-ending. Two television sets blast 
their programs. Ceiling lights are on all day and much of the night. The 
smell of crowded bodies saturates the atmosphere. 

I decided to visit Donaldson because I had heard that several hundred 
inmates there had studied the Houses of Healing meditation program 
and were now meditating regularly. I am a licensed psychotherapist and 
have a doctorate in cultural anthropology. For several years I had been 
teaching the same meditation-based group therapy course to men in some 
Massachusetts prisons. On that hrst visit to Donaldson Correctional Facility 
my purpose was to observe the meditation classes being taught by inmates 
and then to interview some of them about their lives as prisoners. 
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The Houses of Healing course comes from a book by Robin Casarjian, the 
director of the Lionheart Foundation in Boston. Published in 1995, Houses 
oỉHealing: A Prisoner’s Guide to Inner Poiưer and Freedom is one of the 
tools that Lionheart provides for the rehabilitation of men and women in 
prison. Lionheart is also working towards a more rational approach to 
violence prevention, sentencing and incarceration in the u.s. This ground- 
breaking book caught the attention of inmate R. Troy Bridges while he was 
working in the Donaldson prison library. Troy had been incarcerated for 
more than ten years and was serving life without parole. Atter reading the 
book, which outlines a meditation-based program for personal recovery 
and healing, Troy and others began to meet as a study group, following the 
book’s prescribed activities. 

In 1996 Robin Casarjian received a letter from Bridges recounting the 
benehts he and others had derived from the regular practice of meditation. 
They had tormed a core group which met every Thursday night to meditate 
in the tiny area next to his bunk in a crovvded 100-man dormitory. “I have 
a bed by the window and three feet of space betvveen the bed and the wall. I 
decided to temporarily move my bed away from the wall another two feet, 
and we could then sit on the tloor and meditate. We spread blankets on the 
tloor and were able to accommodate eight men. We have been meeting for 
over two months now, and every one of the original eight gives this weekly 
group meditation top priority. I noticed some of the rough edges of the 
personalities beginning to sotten. They smile a little more, criticize a little 
less, and approach life in a calmer manner. We have all learned to use the 
noise and coníusion of our adopted temple not as an annoyance but rather 
as our mantra.” 

Atter Bridges established a correspondence with Casarjian, the Lionheart 
Foundation began to provide guidance and assistance to the inmates and 
some prison staff by sending books, training manuals and, later, a videotape 
series used as a teaching tool for íacilitators of the program. During the 
next six years more than 300 inmates at Donaldson participated in the 
Houses of Healing courses and support groups, initially under the tutelage 
of Bridges. Over time many more group íacilitators were trained by Bridges 
and others, and they too began leading groups. From this pool of meditat- 
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ing inmates emerged a growing readiness to cultivate inner healing and 
vvisdom through the practice of meditation. 

I am not sure exactly what I expected would emerge from those tirst 
interviews with the meditating inmates at Donaldson. But as I met with the 
men one by one in the privacy of an office and taped them in long interviews, 
I íound them opening up about their lives inside prison. What they told me 
was otten surprising and remarkable, and listening to them changed my 
protessional course in ways that I could not have anticipated. 

I was deeply stirred by the power of their stories and the quandries they 
experience as men in prison. They live inside a dangerous social world in 
which there is incredible pressure to establish and demonstrate their man- 
hood through aggressive behavior. They otten feel compelled to join gangs 
and fight to prove dominance over one another. Violence, deprivation and 
stigmatization, in an environment of pervasive overcrowding and hopeless- 
ness, drive some men to an extreme acting out of perceived manhood- 
enhancing behaviors. Cut off from normal social avenues for constructing 
their reputation as men, these prisoners experience a need to publicly 
demonstrate their masculinity. In this depleted prison world their lives 
become a struggle to gather resources to build a reputation for strength and 
impregnability. They must show a readiness to tight to protect themselves 
and their possessions. The harsher the environment and more dithcult the 
access to symbols of status and power, the more intense and protracted the 
battles become. 

Atter meeting with the men at Donaldson and hearing them speak so 
trankly about prison life, I tound them dithcult to íorget. I could not shake 
off the memories of what I had seen and heard. I wanted to learn more, to 
tind out if there were Solutions or alternatives to the aggressive culture of 
prison manhood. I wondered if it were possible for men in prison to live with 
a sense of inner peace and the íreedom to experience and express a full range 
of emotions. 

In my conversations with the inmates at Donaldson, they seemed to be 
seeking opportunities and skills to establish more productive and peaceíul 
lives, even if there was no possibility of their release from prison. Perhaps this 
is because inmates face such dithcult existential questions. They can either act 
out and distract themselves from the realities and consequences of their lives 
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and crimes, or they can choose to face it all and try to make changes within 
themselves. Yet tacing one’s situation, really looking inward and tocusing 
awareness upon the bleakness of incarceration, requires signihcant skills 
and guidance. I had already seen the benehts of teaching men in prison to 
meditate on an intermittent basis. But now I began to wonder if this approach 
ottered them enough satety, privacy and direction to do this work in an envi- 
ronment with such high levels of distraction, stimulation and danger. Atter 
each meditation class prisoners must step right back into the daily stream 
of motion, noise and threats. I was searching for a way to provide prison- 
ers with the sought-atter safe space, extended time and specialized skills 
necessary to practice at a deeper, more lasting level of self-examination. 

Sowing Seeds of Change 

Atter my initial visit to Donaldson Correctional Facility in 1999, I sent two 
tilms to the prison psychologist, Dr. Ron Cavanaugh. The tirst, Doing Time, 
Doing Vipassana, (1997, Karuna Films Ltd.) tells the amazing story of the 
introduction in 1994 of a ten-day meditation program to 1,000 inmates 
at Tihar Jail, located outside New Delhi. With a total of 10,000 inmates, it 
is the largest prison in India. Tihar was once a site of violence, crime and 
overcrowding. Kiran Bedi, the prison warden, was looking for treatment 
programs that would address the serious psychological and social issues 

among the inmates. She had heard 
that S.N. Goenka, the renowned 
Vipassana meditation teacher, had 
been providing meditation courses 
at other Indian prisons since 1975. 
She decided to request Mr. Goenka 
to conduct a large Vipassana course 
atTihar. This inspiring documentary 
shows the transtormative power of 
prisoners systematically learning to 
develop deep inner awareness. It documents a reduction in violence and an 
improvement in the quality of life for a large prison population. Today there 
is a permanent Vipassana unit ottering ongoing courses vvithin Tihar. 



Dr. Ron Cavanaugh 
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The power of this film, coupled with the moving stories shared by the 
Donaldson inmates, had dominated my attention and energy since my visit 
there. I listened to their interviews over and over on the tape deck in my car 
and became convinced that the Vipassana program could provide the struc- 
ture and approach for them to íurther address their personal suííering. 

Doing Time, Doing Vipassana had already become an important íactor 
in introducing the Vipassana meditation program to an American county 
jail. In 1997 the North Rehabilitation Facility (NRF), outside Seattle, 
Washington, held the hrst ten-day Vipassana course in a correctional 
íacility in North America. Run by the King County Department of Public 
Health, NRF was a minimum-security jail specializing in substance abuse 
treatment for 300 inmates. As at Tihar, Vipassana courses became an estab- 
lished and active part of its curriculum. The program ran there for tive 
years, until NRF was closed in 2002. 

A two-year study conducted by its administrators (Meijer, 1999) dem- 
onstrated a signihcant reduction in recidivism for inmates participating 
in the Vipassana meditation courses compared to the overall rates at NRF. 
Subsequent research conducted by the Addictive Behaviors Research 
Center at the University of YVashington, originally published in American 
Jails magazine (July 2003) and more recently in the journal Psychology of 
Addictive Behaviors (2006), demonstrated signihcant reductions in drug 
use, alcohol-related negative consequences and psychiatric symptoms, as 
well as increased optimism among the Vipassana participants three months 
atter release from NRF. 

The other film I sent to Ron Cavanaugh, Changing from Inside (1998, 
David Donnenheld Productions), documented these extraordinary trans- 
íormations at NRF. Both hlms underscored for me that what is needed in 
prisons are treatment programs that teach a much deeper level of self- 
examination and mental training. When I sent these hlrns to the Donaldson 
Correctional Facility, I felt as if I were sowing seeds of change. These seeds 
had already borne íruit in trials with diverse inmates in two dramatically 
diííerent countries. What was still unclear was whether they could pos- 
sibly take root and grow in the harsh and challenging environment at 
Donaldson. 
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The hlrns slowly made their way throughout the prison, reaching a 
broad audience of both inmates and staff. Some inmates watched them 
over and over again. Several of the counselors in Road to Recovery, a 
íederally íunded therapeutic community within Donaldson, made the hlms 
available to their more than 200 inmate participants. A small but growing 
subculture of inmate meditators started to talk about the possibility of 
bringing a ten-day Vipassana course there. During the next year interest 
spread throughout the prison. 

The importance these hlrns had for many at Donaldson lay in their 
pertinence. Both address the issue of widespread human sutíering and 
outline an approach for obtaining relieí. This approach to misery is directly 
rooted in the experiences of Gotama the Buddha as he sought relieí from 
his own suííering 2,600 years ago. The Buddha’s enlightenment occurred 
when he hgured out how a human being can puriíy his own mind and 
remove all causes of suííering. For those prisoners at Donaldson who were 
searching for deliverance from their troubled lives, the hlms demonstrated 
that this ancient method could be used by inmates today. The technique 
of Vipassana, essentially a set of guidelines for enlightened living, had now 
come íront and center for the Donaldson inmates, considered among the 
most dangerous in North America and possibly beyond rehabilitation. 

Introducing Vipassana 

In Pali, the ancient language of the Buddha, Vipassana means “seeing 
things as they actually are.” Vipassana meditation courses offer training in 
the precise technique taught by the Buddha for 45 years, 26 centuries ago 
in India. 

Over a period of 500 years atter the passing away of the Buddha, his com- 
plete teachings, known as the Dhamma, declined and were eventually lost 
to India. Hovvever, they survived in neighboring Myanmar (Burma) where 
they were passed intact from generation to generation among Buddhist 
monks, nuns and, eventually, lay people. 

Vipassana was reintroduced to India in 1969 by S.N. Goenka, the Indian 
Burmese businessman and Vipassana adept who began oííering courses 
there at the request of his own teacher, Sayagyi u Ba Khin. Soon people 
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from around the world started joining the Indian students on these 
courses. Ten years later, Goenka began teaching íarther abroad, and many 
of his students volunteered for activities that contributed to the globaliza- 
tion of this tradition. To date, more than 100 Vipassana meditation centers 
have been established in 26 countries, all otíering the same courses on a 
donation-only basis for instruction, room and board. Thousands of people 
from 90 countries, from all walks of life, cultures and religions, as well 
as those following no religion, have since taken courses, guided by Mr. 
Goenka’s instructions on audio and video recordings and trained assistant 
teachers on site. 

On a course, usually of ten days, a student of Vipassana begins by under- 
taking five moral precepts as a necessary íoundation for calming and con- 
centrating the mind. He or she agrees to abstain from killing, stealing, íalse 
speech, taking intoxicants and sexual activity for the duration. Agreeing 
also to maintain “noble silence” (no communication with fellow students 
and only necessary communication with management and teachers), the 
meditator then works for three days on Anapana meditation, íocusing 
awareness on the natural breath to sharpen the mind. 

All of this is a preparation for learning Vipassana meditation. This tech- 
nique involves the observation of ordinary, actual sensations throughout 
the body, moment by moment, and understanding their impermanent 
nature. A íundamental tenet of the Buddha’s teachings is that bare atten- 
tion or equanimous observation of what is actually happening within the 
mind/body each moment is, in and of itselt, transtormative and healing. 
Vipassana is the process of observing sensations and hence all mental 
contents (thoughts, emotions, etc.) vvithout reacting. 

As the practitioner develops more tully in this singular awareness, the 
experience of wisdom deepens. The observation of sensations gradually 
leads to an awareness of one’s constant mental reactions to them. These 
reactions, which become conditioned attachments and addictions to one’s 
íeelings, beliets and mental States, gradually diminish. 

Dispassionate observation, without manipulation or control, is the aim. 
Whenever there is no reaction to current sensations, then unexplored, 
rejected and suppressed experiences can suríace in the conscious mind and 
are similarly subjected to this therapeutic process of objective attention. 
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Incrementally, one overcomes deeply conditioned habitual reactions and 
emerges with a proíound inner íreedom and equanimity. 

This approach—experiencing and observing one’s misery with constancy 
and equanimity, looking at it squarely with patience and íortitude—is the 
path to experiential understanding and the liberation from sutíering that 
many inmates (and others) seek. In the existentially threatening and 
demeaning prison environment, misery and identity crises prevail. The 
assumptions, multiple distractions and habits taken for granted in daily life 
outside prison are quickly stripped away. Inmates sít face to face with their 
destiny. They have plenty of time and plenty of misery. Donaldson inmates 
were now increasingly interested in learning how to use their time wisely 
to address their misery. Vipassana, for those who have the courage and 
motivation, offers a way, a path—the path of Dhamma. 

Dhamma Takes Root 

In January 2002, Donaldson Correctional Facility became the hrst State 
prison in North America to hold a Vipassana course. As the highest level 
maximum-security prison in Alabama, it is not entirely surprising that it 
agreed to try this innovative program. There is a sense at Donaldson that 
its inhabitants have reached the end of the line. Hopelessness, endemic 
throughout the burgeoning American penal System, aííects nearly every- 
one at Donaldson, staff and inmates alike. It is severely understatíed, in 
part because it is the most dithcult prison to recruit for in the State. Yet, 
in the center of this systemic stagnation lay ripeness for change. Ancient 
teachings for the cultivation of wisdom, recently revived in modern India 
and adapted by an American county jail, were now being considered by the 
administrators of the Alabama prison System with its widespread culture of 
overcrowded warehousing of inmates. 

Frustrated with the lack of resources and the limitations inherent in 
meting out deterrence and punishment to inmates instead of rehabilita- 
tion, some of the staffwere also drawn into the early excitement of bringing 
Vipassana to Donaldson. Two counselors in the drug recovery program, 
Denise Brickie and Bonita Johnson, continued to encourage the inmates 
to watch the Vipassana hlms. Ron Cavanaugh moved from his position 
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as prison psychologist to become the director of treatment within the 
Alabama Department of Corrections. He was interested in bringing more 
treatment programs into the state’s prisons. From that state-level vantage 
point, Ron became a Champion of bringing Vipassana to Donaldson. 

In January 2000, I contacted the Vipassana Meditation Center in 
Shelburne, Massachusetts, to explore the possibility of developing a 
Vipassana program within Donaldson. It was my good tortune to meet 
Jonathan Crowley, who for years had been interested in bringing Vipassana 
courses into American prisons and had volunteered on a minimum-secu- 
rity course at Seattle’s King County jail (NRF). Over the next year and a half 
Jonathan and I brainstormed about the Donaldson project. 

Soon atter, Dr. Deborah Marshall, a tormer Alabama air torce cadet and 
State trooper, joined the Donaldson staff as the new psychologist. As a 
practicing meditator, she immediately saw the value of this nascent project 
and became involved. Deborah, Jonathan and I began to conference-call 
every week and make more concrete plans. A year later Robin Casarjian and 
I proposed to Ron Cavanaugh that the Lionheart Foundation tacilitate the 
implementation of a Vipassana program at Donaldson. With Ron’s advocacy, 
this proposal was approved by the Alabama Department of Corrections. 

In the spring of 2001, Deborah devoted herselt to translating the prin- 
ciples of meditation into language understandable to the prison staff. With 
humor and determination she persisted in pushing the program forward. 
At morning staff meetings in Warden Bullard’s ottĩce, she introduced 
ideas related to meditation and Vipassana. One morning she brought her 
meditation cushion and demonstrated for the staff how to sít in a medita- 
tion posture. Warden Bullard tried sitting on the cushion and assumed 
a beatihc pose. Although he joked about the Vipassana program, he was 
clearly intrigued. He even began to express an interest in doing a ten-day 
course. With his active interest and acceptance, ideas and plans slowly took 
hold among prison staff. 

The next step in establishing the program at Donaldson was to inter- 
est the most involved prison staff in undergoing a Vipassana meditation 
course. The Vipassana Prison Trust, a nonproht organization that coor- 
dinates Vipassana programs vvithin correctional settings, requires at least 
one administrator or treatment staff person to participate in a course. This 
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is because prison staff must understand hrsthand what is unique about 
Vipassana and its particular retreat set-up. Corrections personnel can then 
better help inmates to integrate their experiences atter each course. ưnless 
the staff have personally experienced the benehts of Vipassana for them- 
selves, it is unlikely that a mere protessional interest will sustain the effort 
needed to hold the courses and continue the program. 

In June 2001, Warden Bullard sent Ron, Deborah and several Donaldson 
clinical and security staff to Massachusetts to do a ten-day retreat at the 
Vipassana Meditation Center (VMC). I met them at the Boston airport, and 
we all drove to Shelburne and participated in the course together. Now 
that a core group of staff had experienced the course and were practicing 
Vipassana meditation, the groundvvork had been laid to introduce the 
program to inmates at the prison. 

I flew to Alabama that October with two Vipassana teachers, lonathan 
Crovvley and Rick Crutcher, a student of Pali who was the only western 
teacher to participate in the historic 1,000-inmate course at Tihar Prison 
in India. We spent several days at Donaldson with Warden Bullard, Deborah 
and Ron planning the details of their hrst Vipassana prison program and 
meeting with a group of 30 interested inmates. 

During this visit we showed the film Doing Time, Doing Vipassana to 
the inmates. Most of them had already seen it and many knew the film by 
heart. They were particularly curious to meet and observe lonathan and 
Rick, the “free-world” men they had heard about who wanted to spend ten 
days living and teaching inside the prison. As one man later expressed it, 
“We thought they were going to be íreaks since we heard they wanted to 
come to prison.” 

The inmates had many questions about the course. Some vvondered if 
they were prepared and knovvledgeable enough about meditation to take 
the course. They were told that the course requires no prior experience, 
just an intormed interest, and is designed equally for beginners and others 
with some experience. One man, Edward lohnson, vvorried about his sup- 
pressed anger, íearing that it might ovenvhelm him if he slowed down and 
looked imvard. Rick assured him that he would be taught the skills and 
given the guidance he needed, and told him that Corning face to face with 
his anger was the precise healing work that he needed to do. Edward later 
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remembered that initial conversation with Rick as a personal turning point 
which convinced him, although still hlled with trepidation, to attend the 
Vipassana course. 

The prisorTs gymnasium would be set up as a separate, locked meditation 
unit for the 20 students and three volunteer staff: Rick Crutcher was to be 
the course teacher; Bruce stewart would join Jonathan Crowley as course 
managers. 

Their ten-day stay would be the tĩrst time “free-world” men lived around 
the clock among inmates inside a North American maximum-security 
prison. Their living arrangements were based on the competing rules and 
regulations of a Vipassana course and a prison. For reasons of security and 
because of a strict code that separates prisoners from the rest of society, 
non-inmates are not allowed to live inside a prison. Normally, of course, 
there are no requests to do this. In accordance with this code of strict 
separation, prisoners live only with other prisoners and with corrections 
othcers and have very little contact with outsiders. 

By contrast, at all Vipassana courses in nonprison settings, it is essential 
that the meditation instructors and support staff live among and serve the 
meditation students within the same residential setting. As we planned this 
tirst Vipassana course at Donaldson, it was now imperative that some way 
be tound which would allow the teacher and managers to live inside among 
their inmate students. 

This seemingly insurmountable impasse was resolved by the warden who 
made an exception to the rule because he was impressed with the Vipassana 
group’s mission. An architectural anomaly at Donaldson also helped make 
this possible. Within the gymnasium is a small, unoccupied security post 
reached by a narrow, iron staircase. This airless room, with an open toilet 
and windows overlooking the gymnasium tloor, could accommodate the 
teacher and managers. Warden Bullard agreed to reverse the established 
policy on the condition that the three men would sleep locked in this 
separate area above the gym. We were all touched by this demonstration of 
his trust in the program. 

We also had to discuss the logistics of rearranging the gymnasium into 
a temporary Vipassana center. The warden otíered to provide some extra 
carpeting from his own house for the tloor of the proposed “meditation 
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hall” area and use of a nearby prison staff house for the preparation of the 
vegetarian food required for the course students and its staff. 

At the end of these meetings we set a date for the opening of the program 
in mid-January 2002. We were on our way. 

Setting Up the Vipassana Retreat 

In the days immediately beíore the ten-day retreat, the gymnasium, nor- 
mally a site of noise and activity, was transtormed into a meditation reíuge. 
During the Vipassana course the gymnasium became a separate restricted 
area, a safe, quiet place for the inmate-students to eat, sleep and meditate 
in total seclusion from the rest of prison society. By its very nature, a prison 
is a separate and restricted place. It is also an involuntary place, built for 
the purpose of restraining a population considered harmtul to those out- 
side of its boundaries. Ironically, the gymnasium was now being converted 
into a voluntary reíuge for the beneht and protection of those within its 
boundaries. In essence, the gym was being tashioned into a monastery 
of sorts within the walls of a maximum-security prison. While there, the 
inmates were to be considered and treated akin to cloistered monks. 

The protected, secluded status of the Vipassana students was distinctly 
diííerent from their normal role as prison inmates. Prisoners are íamiliar 
with the eníorced seclusion of the “hole,” or solitary conhnement, known 
as segregation at Donaldson. There they are separated both from society 
and the general prison population as a form of punishment or for the pro- 
tection of other inmates and staff. But the seclusion of the Vipassana site 
altered the hierarchical notion of prisoners as an underclass. As Vipassana 
students, they were to be segregated for their own beneht, to protect their 
silent introspection from noise and interíerence. This change in status 
allowed them to shed their role as inmates and begin to move into a more 
expansive identity and consciousness. 

By suspending tarpaulins with vvires from ceiling brackets, the prison 
maintenance crew, with the active help of several inmates who would be 
undertaking the course, transtormed the large, open gymnasium into 
three separate areas for sleeping, eating and meditating. Windows íacing 
a small, enclosed yard were blocked with cardboard to ensure privacy for 
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the meditators from the potentially distracting and prying gaze of general 
population inmates. 

Tables, chairs, pots, pans and cooking supplies were borrowed from vari- 
ous prison departments. other supplies for the course poured in from the 
local area and from tarther away: Deborah Marshall’.s meditation group in 
Birmingham lent their meditation cushions; a carpenter from Seattle built 
a small, collapsible version of the traditional wooden teacher’s Seat and 
shipped it to Donaldson; the kitchen manager from the meditation center 
in Shelburne sent a rice cooker. 

An air of excitement, possibility and cooperative energy began to fill 
the gymnasium. When the room was ready, one student said, “Prior to 
Vipassana, you could feel the negative emotions bouncing off the walls in 
this place. Atter we got it prepared, it was no longer a gymnasium. It had 
something holy about it.” Another exclaimed, “This place doesn’t look like 
prison.” 

Throughout the prison, staff 
and inmates alike were plac- 
ing bets on how many of the 
20 registered students would 
remain at the end of the ten 
days. Most predicted that the 
lure of mail, phone and televi- 
sion or the arduous schedule of 
self-denial and self-reflection 
would be too much. Many of 
the students were nervous and 

hlled with misgivings, wondering what they would encounter vvhen they 
looked deeply within and taced the consequences of past mistakes. They 
were risking being ovenvhelmed by their own negative emotions or tlooded 
by memories of past trauma. They had been assured that they would receive 
the help and attention they needed to do the inner, meditative work. They 
had also agreed to give up the scant but cherished privileges of a prison 
inmate for the duration of the course. They could not buy any items from 
the prison canteen nor maintain contact with the outside world by phone, 
mail or tamily visits. 



The gym, transíormed into a meditation site 
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For the men, this had created a new sense of loss, a fear of additional 
erosion of their ties to society and loved ones, and the dread that they 
might be íorgotten íorever. In return for these signihcant sacrihces, they 
hoped to gain the saíety, security and guidance required to complete this 
intensive, demanding retreat from the world in which they lived. They were 
clearly taking a gamble. So too were Warden Bullard and Ron Cavanaugh. 
Everyone knew that this program was historic and that the potential for 
tuture programs rested upon their collective shoulders. They all felt the 
burden of this speculation and attention. 

Free YVorlders Move Inside 

Over the weekend betore the start of the course, everyone involved 
assembled at the prison staff house. Deborah Marshall was to oversee the 
course as it untolded from moment to moment. Her purview included the 
students, the course staff, the three rotating corrections oíhcers who were 
asked to provide security in the gym, and the interíace betvveen the program 
and the prison. I would be cooking for the course at the staff house kitchen 
under the guidance of Roy Mihvid, an experienced Vipassana course and 
kitchen manager from Canada. We made plans to handle the complicated 
logistics of cooking in one location and then transporting everything by 
van, transíerring it all onto a food trolley to go through the security System 
into the prison and hnally into the gymnasium, three times a day. 

On the morning of January 14, 2002, atter staying for several days at the 
prison staff house, lonathan, Rick and Bruce packed their bags and drove 
down the road to the prison. They knew that they would not be leaving 
Donaldson Correctional Facility for ten days. Like the inmate students, 
they were going to be locked inside the gymnasium vvith no access to the 
outside world. 

Although this tirst Vipassana course in a State prison was the tulhllment 
of a longstanding dream for the Vipassana volunteers, they were appre- 
hensive. Rick and lonathan had participated in the courses at the county 
jail in Seattle, but those courses were held in a low-security íacility with 
a population whose average length of stay was one year. The stereotypes 
and projections about maximum-security prisons and their inhabitants, 
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heightened by media coverage of high prohle crimes and prison violence, 
created some last minute anxiety. At a Donaldson security briehng they 
were told, “These guys are nice, but they can kill you.” 

On that Monday evening, 
the 20 Vipassana students 
moved into their newly 
constructed reíuge. This 
short walk represented a 
huge change in their lives 
as prisoners. Hauling their 
plastic-covered prison mat- 
tresses and laundry bags 
of white prison uniíorms 
down the halhvay, they 
entered the converted gym. In the moments just betore the door was 
locked, many of them experienced doubt and fear. 

During an orientation meeting held just beíore the othcial start of 
the course, to everyone’s surprise and relieí, both inmates and teachers 
relaxed. Bruce remembers that, “The guys had bright sparkling eyes, and 
when they smiled, they communicated vvarmth.” Jonathan, who was to 
orient the inmates to the rules of the retreat, was concerned about how he 
would be viewed and whether he would be taken seriously by guys who are 
characterized as big, strong and aggressive. The inmates wondered about 
these men from the “free world” who would choose to be locked inside a 
prison gymnasium with them for ten days. One of the inmates asked, “Are 
you guys atraid of us? You don’t look aíraid!” 

According to Jonathan, that question was a turning point: Initial tensions 
subsided as the inmates saw the conhdence that he and Bruce had in them 
and their decisions to undertake the challenging Vipassana program. Once 
this statement was out in the open, everyone could laugh and acknovvledge 
that there had been a mutual testing and scrutiny of one another. “There 
were tears about going into a maximum-security prison to be with inmates, 
many of whom had been there for decades,” Jonathan said. “The remarkable 
thing was to go into this stereotyped, oppressive environment and to see 
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that these guys are just human. All the barriers dropped away. They were 
just students meditating. We never again reíerred to them as inmates.” 

Similarly, the students felt increasingly comíortable and reassured by 
their interactions with the course leaders and realized that they were in 
safe and skilltul hands. Over the next ten days, oííering an unending supply 
of dedication, care and vvarmth, the three men became their trusted men- 
tors. 

Each night the corrections oítìcer on duty locked Rick, Bruce and 
Jonathan inside the small security station above the gym. The three men 
reterred to their room as “the bridge’ 
and tunction to the bridge of a ship. 

Resting on their plastic prison mat- 
tresses on the tloor, they talked about 
their students and how each one was 
íaring. If a particular student’s spirits 
were tlagging, or if a student was 
experiencing emotional “storms” or 
having physical ailments, the men shared their impressions, concerns and 
remedies. In Bruce’s words, “What was remarkable was that we were there 
in this deadened environment, all concrete, with minimal accoutrements, 
and there was something so alive happening. In the center of this noisy, 
chaotic prison, the silence and íocused meditation changed the feel of the 
gymnasium. We were continuously excited about every little thing that 
happened during those ten days.” 

In the early hours of their stay, Rick, Bruce and Jonathan established 
themselves in their prescribed roles. These roles are maintained at all 
Vipassana courses and were closely adhered to at Donaldson. As the teacher, 
Rick’s main responsibility was to preserve an atmosphere of loving encour- 
agement. He was present and meditating along with the students during all 
meditation sessions. While silence is strictly required among the students 
for the tirst nine days of the course, they do speak with the teacher about 
their meditation. Rick would check on each student’s progress during short, 
daily interviews at the íront of the meditation hall. The students could also 
sign up for private meetings with him if they had a question about how 
their meditation was going. Every evening Rick played a video lecture by 
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S.N. Goenka in which he articulates the philosophical underpinnings of 
the students’ day-by-day experiences and provides healthy and necessary 
injections of humor and encouragement. Although Rick was out of sight 
during the breaks from meditation and for meals, he never left the conhnes 
of the reíuge. Throughout the course his active listening and counseling 
skills were essential to the students’ welfare and personal growth. 

In contrast to Rick’s role, course managers live closely among the 
students and become involved when necessary in the nitty-gritty details 
of their lives. Students can talk with the course managers any time, day or 
night, about important, unmet physical requirements. 

The three men already knew that these students, because they were 
prisoners, would need more nurturing, reassurance and encouragement 
than students on regular courses. A conscious decision was made at the 
start to have Bruce and Jonathan stay in close verbal contact with them 
as they settled into their cloistered life. Right away the managers felt the 
tentative reaching out from them, the search for the reassurance needed 
in order to feel trust and saíety. In response, Bruce and Jonathan watched 
over and cared for the students in all aspects of their lives, cleaning the 
toilets, laying out the returned laundry, and buttering their toast. 

By ministering to their emotional and physical needs with compassion, 
the managers were enabling the students to give attention to the intensely 
demanding inner work. In Bruce’s words, “We were total strangers Corning 
into their prison and representing 
some kind of authority hgures. 

There was a lot of trust- and con- 
hdence-building that had to go on 
betore and during the early days of 
the course. As we began to work 
with these guys, they would come 
up to us and make casual remarks 
or ask a question. We could see 
they were warming up to us and 
testing the waters. This prepared them so they could come to us later on as 
their storms and crises arose during the course.” Atter many years of build- 
ing walls around their íeelings, these students needed to be sure that this 
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was a safe place to open up, experience and expose suppressed emotions 
and memories. Over the next ten days, like dormitory parents in a boarding 
school, Bruce and Jonathan were immediately and attentively present to 
the students 24 hours a day. Although not directly involved on this level, 
Rick watched over the students very closely and had long discussions with 
Bruce and Jonathan about the men late into the night. 

Everyone vvorking on this hrst maximum-security Vipassana course 
strongly believed that a prison, under the right conditions, could provide 
an environment which is conducive to intensive inner work. In prison 
there are few of the distractions typically tound in the outside world. In 
Bruce’s words, “At Vipassana centers we otten describe the environment 
we create as that of a prison. When possible, we provide returning students 
with individual “cells” as they become ready for increased solitude. Prisons 
already have this cloistered environment. Whether the door is locked or not 
is really irrelevant. The purpose of all this is to provide an environment in 
which one can accept each moment as it comes and deal with what really 
enslaves you.” 

The three corrections othcers (COs) assigned to the Vipassana course 
worked in rotating eight-hour shitts. Early on in the course, Jimmie 
■lackson, one of the staff who had taken 
the ten-day course in Massachusetts, Terry 
Thomas and Mitch Etheridge—known 
as “Big E”—became the self-appointed 
detenders of the students from any threats, 
ridicule or misunderstanding. Rather 
than maintaining their normal security 
tunction—watching the inmates so they Mitch Etherìdge, “BigE” 

didn’t cause problems or escape from the 

gymnasium—the three COs were essentially on guard so that no one 
on the outside could break through the protective bubble of silence and 
stillness established there and disturb the students. These tall, heavy-set 
Atrican American men became increasingly involved in and committed to 
shielding and advocating for the inmates in their special, vulnerable State 
as monastic students. 
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One day Big E was accompanying several of the students down an 
open prison corridor on their way to the secluded yard set aside for the 
program’s daily vvalking periods. These scheduled, supervised breaks were 
the only times the students could choose to leave the conhnes of the gym- 
nasium. Another corrections otticer stepped menacingly toward the group 
and spoke loudly to them, declaring, “Remember, this is my hallway. Take 
off your hats!” Normally, this incident wouldn’t be at all noteworthy in the 
course of daily prison life. Firm rules and restrictions are grist for the mill 
in providing “security.” However, the role reversal in the Vipassana course 
meant that the inmates themselves were in need of security and protection 
from the everyday abrasiveness of the corrections othcer. In response, Big 
E immediately herded his charges into the yard and then let the co know 
that his very typical behavior toward the inmates could not be tolerated in 
this case. Later, when one of the inmate students said he did not want to 
use yard time anymore because of this incident, he was assured that steps 
had been taken to prevent this from recurring. The temporary modihca- 
tion in the role of the co from security to advocacy and protection for 
inmates was another of the cultural adjustments made to accommodate 
the Vipassana course. 

VVorking Deep YVithin 

On the hrst day of the course the men were awakened by a gong at 4: 
00 a.m. Throughout the ten days this gong, rung by Bruce or Jonathan, 
would punctuate the silence 
to announce the strictly timed 
routines of meditating, eating, 
taking breaks and sleeping. 

That tirst morning, without 
a sound, the students hled to 
their assigned meditation cush- 
ions in the “meditation hall” at 
the far end of the gymnasium, 
separated from the sleeping 
area by the suspended tarps. The basketball hoops had been covered with 
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white cloth, and all indications of sports activities were hidden from sight. 
The transíormation from gymnasium to monastery was complete. The 
students sat down to begin their journey inside. Rick soon joined them, 
sitting cross-legged on a raised Seat in tront of them. 

Over the next three days, for eleven hours a day, all of the men were 
directed in the practice of Anapana meditation, the systematic observa- 
tion of the breath as it enters and exits the nostrils. Wrapped in blankets, 
with white knitted prison caps atop their heads, the men sat as much as 
possible in absolute quiet and stillness. Outside the door to the retuge, 
normal prison activity swept and svvirled up and down the halls. Sounds of 
shouting, banging, clanking and jangling only distantly intruded into the 
cloistered atmosphere. The transtormed gymnasium was imbued with an 
air of reverence and sober work. The students were struck by the untamiliar 
silence and by their combined energies as they tried not to move. During 
those initial three days they were making the transition from an externally 
tocused, noisy, chaotic, dangerous world to their solitary uncharted worlds 
within. 

Anapana, the ancient Pali word meaning awareness of respiration, is the 
first important skill taught in a Vipassana course. For three days the student 
sits and tocuses on the area below the nostrils, above the upper lip, noticing 
the sensations of the breath as it moves in and out of the body. This is bare 
observation of the natural breath from moment to moment. It is not a tech- 
nique to change the breath. No use is made of any mantras or visualizations 
or objects of íocus which could soothe the emotions and simpliíy the task of 
developing concentration. Such aids build up a dependence on something 
created, imaginary or external. As one sits, hour atter hour, the mind may 
go wild with thoughts, teelings and manutactured distractions. Students 
learn that the breath is an important bridge behveen the conscious and the 
unconscious mind. Anapana practice teaches the mind to become calm and 
sharply tocused and the body to become still. Using this breath observation 
the student gradually develops an anchoring skill that can help him face 
the deeper emotional storms and passions that emerge later. Eventually, 
with persistence and guidance, the etíects of Anapana are realized, and the 
student is ready to go deeper within. 
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For many, this was the tirst time in their lives that they had sat still for 
any length of time. In this society, sitting still is not a particularly valued 
skill unless it is in íront of a TV or Computer. It is even more unusual in 
a prison, where incessant stimuli—the sights, sounds and stench—and 
strong emotions of fear, dread, loss and grieí rarely íoster íeelings of peace 
or calm. The men were now íacing all their usual preíerences and routines, 
squirming and struggling against their desire to move and escape. They 
ached for their normal habits and distractions, and many had thoughts of 
dropping out of the course. These are very common reactions experienced 
by students on all Vipassana courses. 

The presence of Rick, Bruce and Jonathan meditating on mats in íront 
of them also helped to hold them there. The three experienced Vipassana 
practitioners were no longer seen as weird; they were just right there with 
them, doing exactly what they 
were instructing the students 
to do. Vipassana was not a 
“prisoners’ activity” being 
imposed on them by those in 
control. Instead, the three men 
were modeling and intimately 
sharing meditation with them 
as is done for students on all 
courses. This ancient inner 
process was alive and tangible 
and untolding right in íront of and inside of them, and the students were 
curious and heartened by what they saw and felt. As time passed they 
became increasingly intrigued and committed to staying. 

In the early days of the course, Anapana developed into a signihcant life 
tool for the students, one that they could use in the heat of the moment 
during a crisis or in a planned and systematic way during times of quiet 
retlection. It placed at their disposal a powerful link betvveen inner and 
outer reality, and gave them a map for their imvard journey. 

On the tourth day, guided by the audio instructions of Mr. Goenka, the 
students started the practice of Vipassana meditation. They began to direct 
their sharpened awareness systematically throughout the entire body in a 
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prescribed way, observing bodily sensations as they moved their avvareness 
from head to toes and back again. Atter three days of íocusing awareness on 
the breath in a limited area, this shitt to the whole body can be liberating 
but can also uncover and release strong emotions. 

According to Bruce, “With the practice of Vipassana, you begin to realize 
on an experiential level that there is no separation between the mind and 
the body. All the past conditioning that we carry with us is really locked in 
the body. As you observe the sensations some very unpleasant memories 
and strong emotions begin to arise, along with a lot of aches and pains. The 
unlocking of these memories, physical sensations and emotions produces 
what we reter to as storms, or waves of reactivity. We guide the student 
through these storms so they can discover experientially that, regardless of 
how deep and horrible and paintul a storm might be, mentally, physically 
and emotionally, everything is constantly changing, arising and passing 
away.” 

During this turbulent but ultimately healing journey, the student of 
Vipassana must sit tight and hold on with as much equanimity as possible 
through the wild untolding of physical and emotional pain. The relation- 
ship between dukkha, the pervasive suttering and unsatistactory nature 
of life, and anicca, the constantly changing, impermanent, ephemeral 
characteristic of life, is Central to the teachings of the Buddha. Through 
Vipassana this dialectic becomes a personally experienced reality. When a 
storm passes and calm returns, the vvisdom gained from experiencing it out 
in a more balanced way lends a tresh perspective about the origins of and 
the Solutions to one’s own suttering. 

In the long, solitary hours of meditation, the students discovered that 
there are times of bliss and peace when the body seems to dissolve into 
a mass of vibrations reterred to as “free flow.” At other times, the body 
is wracked with physical and psychic pain. One student, Omar Rahman, 
recalled that on the tourth day, “I was sitting, wrestling with the pain in my 
body and trying to hgure out a way to be at peace with it. All of a sudden I 
started shaking all over. This was totally ditterent from my shaking during 
Anapana. I was sitting on a volcano, trying to ride it, and I retused to get 
off because I was going somewhere.” Today Omar believes that his powerful 
mind/body experience of pain was a breakthrough. “It was like I cleaned 
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myselt of something. Something deeply buried came up out of me, and 
now I feel so much better.” According to Jonathan, “Atter going through 
an emotional storm with Vipassana, you realize that there is no experience 
that is going to make you permanently happy. There is no experience that is 
going to make you permanently sad. Equanimity is achieving this wisdom 
and accepting everything just as it is from moment to moment.” 

Atter beginning the practice of Vipassana meditation, many days of storms 
and struggles lay ahead for the students. Right from the start it became clear 
to Bruce, Rick and Jonathan that these men were exceptional in the level 
of commitment and tortitude they brought to battle their demons, as well 
as in their collective desire to cultivate equanimity and wisdom. The three 
men agreed that in teaching and managing regular Vipassana courses they 
had not come across more 
serious and determined 
students. The inmates 
seemed to work harder; 
in fact, they were at times 
told to back off and ease 
up on themselves. Many 
leaped into their medita- 
tion with such intensity 
and gusto that the three 
guides were concerned 
that they would become 
exhausted or ovenvhelmed, unable to hnish the course. They wondered if it 
was the nature of the setting and situation that drove these students to dig 
so torcetully. Was a high security prison more conducive to the training in 
self-wisdom than treer and more tortunate circumstances? 

As the course untolded, Rick, Bruce and Jonathan searched for reasons 
that explained why these students were so devoted to their new practice. 
They concluded that it was the students’ preexisting level of suítering and 
their search for answers and Solutions to the existential predicament of 
being in prison that led them so strongly into the inner work. In Bruce’s 
words, “These guys already knew suttering so protoundly and blatantly. 
They were under no illusion that they were happy. They knew from the start 
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that they were miserable. But they didn’t yet know why they were miser- 
able. Now, through meditation, they discovered that they were not, as they 
had thought, victims of society but were primarily victims of themselves. 
They began to look at what really enslaves them. They learned to be in the 
present, to face the present moment at the level of sensations and to accept 
that moment. Vipassana gave them the tools to face, at a deep level, all that 
misery inside. And when you really face 
all that stuff, what is left atter the storm 
is peace and equanimity.” 

As the men rode out their storms, 
hour atter hour, Jonathan, Bruce and 
Rick watched over them. At night from 
“the bridge” they could look down on the 
sleeping area, two rows of mattresses on 
the tloor separated by bedsheets strung 
on wires. They could see at a glance whether everyone was asleep. Some 
men experienced insomnia or nightmares. others had diarrhea as their 
intestinal Systems adapted to the first truit and dairy Products they had 
had since entering prison years earlier. (Since inmates at Donaldson had 
at one time used truit to manutacture “julep,” an alcoholic beverage, it 
was no longer allowed in the prison diet.) others were initially constipated 
from the long hours of sitting. No matter what struggles arose, the three 
men tound treatments and reliet in order to comtort the students, thereby 
allowing them to devote their attention to the inner work. 

During the middle days of the course, as emotions and passions surtace, 
ordinary events of daily life on the course can become saturated with sig- 
nihcance. A simple object or occurrence can unlock waves of reactivity and 
reverberate throughout the hours and days of meditation. ưsually this was 
privately played out on a solitary meditation cushion. If emotions became 
too strong to continue with the practice of Vipassana, the students were 
instructed to return to the more grounding Anapana meditation. At times 
other students and staff noticed sobs, grimaces or a sudden tlight from 
the meditation hall to the bathroom or sleeping area. Bruce or Jonathan 
sometimes needed to guide and encourage a distressed student back to the 
meditation mat with helptul reminders about the practice: “The process is 
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working. Work with Anapana for some time. Welcome your stuff Corning 
up.” Time after time these simple, whispered reassuring encounters reset 
the course for the students. They were told, in the heat and anguish of 
storms of íeeling, that those same intense emotions which they had avoided 
and warded off over a litetime were in fact the gateway to their peace and 
happiness. These gentle instructions became crystallized moments of 
learning that enabled them to sit still and persist in their work. 

All 20 students have their own Vipassana stories, tales of storms and 
intense perseverance followed by individual resolution and realization. 
Woven through these tales are the common patterns and themes of the 
Vipassana process. Their personal experiences became odysseys of valor. 
Prison is an everyday battleground íraught with drama and high stake 
quests. In Vipassana, the students were aííorded a brieí reprieve from the 
chaos and pandemonium of incarceration. Away from their usual external 
enemies, locked inside the gymnasium and seated on their meditation 
mats, they íaced the most challenging battles of all. 

Within this silent reíuge there grew an intense shared devotion and 
collectivity that knit everyone together. Prison normally isolates and alien- 
ates one from another. Solidarity was a íresh experience for the students, 
strengthening their receptivity and dogged commitment to the course. 
Each individual was doing his own work alone in the crowd. Yet the group 
was a íraternity in the making, a brotherhood of experience, intensely 
individual as far as each man’s life and history went but shared at a deeper 
level by their mutual observation of the timeless and universal truths of 
impermanence and suííering. 
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THE DHAMMA BROTHERS 


pr 


This is a story about the power of and the potential for personal and 
social change among inmates inside a maximum-security prison. The 
individual stories of these men as they participated in the Vipassana course 
challenge all the common assumptions and stereotypes about prisoners as 
society’s rejects for whom nothing works, or as parasites who live off Public 
íunds, watch television all day and have no interest in self-improvement. 
The inmates in the Vipassana course threw themselves into this intensely 
challenging program with such avidity and courage that it seemed as if 
their very survival depended upon completing the course. 

The visual image of 20 inmates meditating in silence and stillness, hour 
atter hour, day atter day, will torever stay with me. Perhaps these inmates 
were somewhat unusual because they made the effort to sign up for the 
program. But they were not chosen from among any elite inmate ranks, 
and no incentives were oííered. They were simply prisoners seeking treat- 
ment. They each sought out, considered and ultimately chose this course of 
action for their own personal reasons and by their own free will. 

Who were the men behind these criminal records and long sentences? In 
letters otten written and sent amid írustrating circumstances, in interviews 
arranged under endless bureaucratic stipulations and in hard-to-come-by 
special visits, the Dhamma Brothers, as they came to call themselves, will- 
ingly shared their lives in the hope that someone would listen. Here are 
their own very personal stories, the stories of the Dhamma Brothers. 
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Grady Bankhead 

Grady Bankhead has a sentence of life without the 
possibility of parole. Now in his fifties, he has been 
incarcerated for over 20 years, on death row for the 
first eight. His crime was to stand by and witness a 
murder. Although Grady did not commit the crime, 
he drove the getaway car, leaving the scene with the 
murderers. Tried as a Capital crime and sentenced to death in the electric 
chair, Grady narrovvly escaped execution. In a retrial deíended by Attorney 
Bryan Stevenson of Equal Justice Initiative, Grady was released from the 
death sentence and given life vvithout parole. 

Grady has struggled over the years to accept his fate while watching his 
tamily lose touch with him. “Lite vvithout parole means that you are to be 
warehoused until you die. It doesn’t mean that you are to be punished, or 
worked, or any of that. It means that they don’t want you back in society. 
What it meant to me was just a longer way to die than the electric chair. I 
thought the judge just wanted me to grow old and die. I wanted to get it 
over with because my tamily was suttering.” 

When he was five years old, one day Grady’s mother dressed him and his 
three-year-old brother, Danny, in their best clothes, drove them out into 
the countryside and lett them on the porch of an old abandoned house at 
the end of a long driveway. She instructed them to stay on the porch, that 
Grady was to take care of Danny and that she would be back to get them. 
Atter standing there all night Grady climbed down and tound an old hubcap 
hlled with raimvater. He also tound a dead bird. These were the rations that 
kept the boys alive. Their mother never returned. In the days following 
their abandonment, Grady tried to care for Danny, who had a weak heart 
and had ahvays been trail. But they were not tound for several days. Danny 
later died, and Grady was hlled with guilt about his death. Rather than 
blaming his mother, whom he didn’t see again until he got to death row, he 
ahvays blamed himselt. 

In a similar way Grady has blamed himselt about the murder he wit- 
nessed. He has experienced tremendous anger and a sense of restlessness 
about his incarceration. The tear of tully tacing and experiencing his anger 
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made him reluctant to sign up for the Vipassana course. But during the 
course he was able to look at the crime in a deeper way, experience the 
underlying griet and hnally come to a sense of self-forgiveness. “ưntil then 
I had actually justified and excused myselt for the crime. During Vipassana 
I just couldn’t get away from myselt. I had to see it. And one of the things 
Vipassana teaches you is any negative behavior starts within. The misery 
starts in here. Then it carries somewhere else. So I’m guilty, even though 
I never hit the man. Now I don’t have to make excuses to myselt anymore. 
I pulled some of my masks off. In my other treatments, I never have been 
able to do that.” 

Grady says that the Vipassana program has helped him accept prison as 
his home. “So today, this is my home. They may transter me to another 
prison, and then that is my home. But I’m all right living here.” This 
resolve to make prison his home and to peaceíully accept that reality was 
sorely tested last year. Grady tound out from another inmate, who had seen 
the story on TV, that his daughter Brandy had been brutally murdered by 
a man in a motel room. The terrible details of this crime, coupled with his 
inability to respond to or seek solace from his tamily, were an incredible test 
of Grady’s inner strength. But his inclusion in the Dhamma brotherhood 
and his reliance upon his Vipassana practice provided a source of support. 

Torrence Barton 

Torrence Barton is in his tvventies. Born in 
Montgomery, Alabama, he and two sisters were 
raised by their mother and never knew their 
íather. Searching for a íather hgure, Torrence 
strayed from home, embracing people he thought 
exemplihed strength. He dropped out of high 
school in the tenth grade. In an attempt to better his living conditions he 
pursued fast money, which ultimately led to his incarceration. His mother 
died while he was in prison. This was a huge loss for him, and he keeps a 
photograph of her over his bed. Torrence writes poetry now and aspires to 
write his life story. “Bondage in my eyes stems from the avoidance of reality 
and the embracing of illusions. Facing life as it really is leads to treedom 
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from the two.” He attended the Vipassana course and then, four years later, 
the three-day reíresher course, in order to participate in a “constructive 
endeavor.” He says, “Vipassana meditation is a practice I’m using while 
residing in this contaminated womb. The practice has become one of my 
most productive tools against a stillborn delivery becoming my fate. I’ve 
learned that through consistent practice, I can receive proper nourish- 
ments that aid me.” 



Michael Carpenter 

Michael Carpenter is a tall, lanky man in his 
thirties. Seventeen years ago he was convicted of 
homicide and sentenced to life without parole. 

Michaebs mother was 20 years old when he was 
born, and his grandparents raised him from 
iníancy in Huntsville, Alabama. He never knew 

his biological tather. When Michael was a teenager his grandtather became 
increasingly abusive. At the age of seventeen he ran away from home and 
hid in a nearby wooded area, moving among various abandoned houses 
and hiding from the police. He later moved in with a girltriend and her 
mother, but beíore long he was drawn into drug use and dealing. The next 
year, along with his girltriend and a íriend, he was convicted of the Capital 
murder of a local drug dealer. 

During the Vipassana course Michael met with his íeelings of regret and 
the reality that he íaces a litetime in prison. Atter many days of tears and 
ovenvhelming griet, he realized that his hatred of his situation was causing 
him such deep, self-inflicted suííering that he was not making a healthy 
adjustment to prison. Sitting with and tully experiencing this realization 
has allowed him to feel more peacetul and to cultivate a sense of resolu- 
tion. Michael recently sat a second Vipassana course and continues his daily 
practice. 
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YVillie Carroll 

Willie Carroll has been in prison for the past 26 
years. He was born in Birmingham, Alabama. 

When he was five years old his mother left him 
in the care of his tather. He never saw her again. 

Suddenly losing his mother at such a young age 
deeply troubled him, and throughout his early 
teens Willie became increasingly unmanageable. When he was 14 his older 
sister Pearl brought him to Dayton, Ohio. Pearl was then a young mother 
of three small children and, although she tried to integrate Willie into her 
tamily, he rebelled against her authority. He began to steal bikes and roam a 
nearby shopping mall, stealing from Stores. Two years later Willie stole a car 
from a dealership and headed back to Birmingham. On the way he stole fuel 
from gas stations, but he was arrested and never made it home. At 16 he was 
sent to adult prison. Desperate to go home, he tried several times to escape. 
Now 44 years old, Willie has been imprisoned more than half his life. 

Once Willie stopped trying to escape and settled down to the reality of a 
long prison sentence, he began to reach out for help. He worked hard in the 
available prison treatment programs and has lived and worked in the drug 
recovery unit at Donaldson since 1998. When he heard about Vipassana 
in 2002, he quickly signed up even though he was hlled with fear of “the 
garbage that is going to come up.” 

“To this date, Vipassana has oítered and continues to bring peace of mind 
to me, even and especially in times of seemingly total despair. I’ve learned 
to adjust my way of thinking to life as it is and not as wanted. Tvvice I have 
done the course of Vipassana at Donaldson, and twice I’ve gotten more and 
more close to being able to feel myseltgrow more spiritual, get a little more 
íreer than betore. I still sit and meditate daily. On Saturdays I sit with the 
group for a couple hours. When I get out of prison I plan on doing a ten-day 
course with my sister Pearl.” 
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YVayne Finch 

Wayne Finch has been incarcerated at Donaldson 
with a homicide conviction since 1998. At the age of 
ten he began to roam the streets of Aniston, Alabama, 
drinking, smoking and stealing from Stores. His 
mother, a single parent who was a nurse at the local 
hospital, was unable to control his behavior. A few 
years later he joined a gang and began to steal cars 
and sell drugs. Atter trequent stays in State lockup tacilities for youth, he 
was tried as an adult in 1985 and sent to prison at the age of sixteen. Prison 
only helped him cultivate his reputation as a hghter. Whether inside prison 
or on the streets, Wayne was into illegal activities. 

ưnder the supervision of correctional othcer “Big E,” Finch, now in 
his thirties, manages the prison sports programs. Over the years he had 
trequently received disciplinary reports, and when he decided to enter the 
Vipassana course both his fellow inmates and the prison staffwere skeptical 
about Finch’s ability to settle down and do the intense work that would 
be required of him. Bruce remembers that “Wayne seemed very much 
shut down to the world. His body language was very stiff, very dehant.” 

Once the course got under way Wayne became withdrawn, unable to do 
the work. lonathan and Bruce made an extra effort to reach out to him, 
but he remained aloot and preoccupied. Rick noticed that he squirmed and 
hdgeted on the mat, and he guessed that Wayne was blocking, or detending 
himselt against, the internal process. He diligently stuck with his meditation 
on the breath but avoided going deeper. One day, when Bruce sat next to 
him at lunch, Wayne mumbled, “I can’t go there. I can’t face this. There are 
things that shouldn’t have happened.” 

On the sixth day, during the lunch break, Rick had a pivotal meeting 
with him. “Wayne was trightened,” said Rick, “and clearly trying to ward 
off his “stuff.” My advice seemed pertunctory at the time, but I realize now 
how valuable it was. I told him he was in a critical place and that this had 
happened because of the hard ettorts he had made with Anapana medita- 
tion. Something had risen to the surtace of his mind, and there was only 
one way to get past it. I told him that he needed to begin working with the 
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sensations on the body if he was going to be able to come to terms with 
these issues. othenvise it would be dithcult to stay in the course because he 
was experiencing too much tension.” 

Wayne’s paintul situation was only being heightened by the avoidance 
of his sutíering. All the violence of his past was right in his face. With 
Vipassana, he had the opportunity to move toward the acceptance of the 
reality of his suííering. He had always kept himselt in motion, running 
from his troubled past. Rick explained to Wayne, “Facing reality, just as it 
is, is the path to íreedom. Sensations on the body are the tool to bring it 
up, to accept it and then to gain equanimity. Once you face it, it no longer 
enslaves you.” 

Atter the meeting with Rick, Wayne returned to the meditation cushion 
with a new openness. On the eighth day Wayne’s attitude of withdrawal 
disappeared, and he began to complain openly: He didn’t like the food; he 
didn’t like the routine. His complaints, hovvever, seemed to be his way of 
connecting, of making contact with Bruce and Jonathan, of engaging with 
his surroundings. Appreciating this, Bruce and Jonathan patiently listened 
to his complaints. Later that day Bruce noticed Wayne crouching down in a 
corner of the dining area, kicking and blovving at something. Bruce eventu- 
ally went over and asked what he was doing. Wayne explained that he was 
helping a spider back into its web. 

Bruce noted, “His whole body language had changed. He was changing.” 
The three mentors realized with some relieí that Wayne was now íully 
engaged and would be able to stay for the entire course. On the tenth day, 
immediately atter silence was broken among the students, Wayne conhded 
in Bruce about a traumatic event that had been intolerable for him to 
acknowledge consciously. In Bruce’s words, “This was a huge breakthrough 
for Wayne. He was hnally able to face this horrible thing that he had been 
attempting to deal with by shutting down and rebelling and acting tough. 
Vipassana takes you to that level where you simply have to face things. 
Wayne was able to do this through his own eííorts in his own way.” 
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James George 

James George is in his fifties and has been under 
lock and key for 31 of the past 35 years. His íather 
was a bootlegger who made and sold whiskey. “I 
began drinking when I was nine and became intro- 
duced to drugs at 15. I went to prison at 16 and, 
since May 1966, I have spent all but 25 months 
incarcerated.” Although never charged with a violent crime, longstanding 
drug addictions and drug-related crimes have prevented him from sustain- 
ing himselt outside prison. 

In the early hours of the Vipassana course James discovered an inner 
self that habitual drug and alcohol use had blocked from his awareness. He 
meditated with such dedication that he was reluctant to take breaks, rest or 
go to meals. James was ahvays the tirst on the cushion in the early morn- 
ing hours and the last to leave in the evening. One day James approached 
Bruce with a smile and said, “If it gets any better than this, I don’t know if 
I can stand it.” Because of his íervent attachment to meditation, Bruce and 
lonathan wondered whether James could sustain his intense level of effort. 
While they occasionally had to coax other students to return to the mat or 
to settle down, James sometimes needed a reminder to take a break. 

Since the Vipassana course James has continued his meditation practice, 
sitting twice a day on his bunk. He also decided to take his íresh insights 
and newly available memories of his past and write an autobiography. 
Although he realizes he may never succeed in getting it published, he teels 
that meditation has allowed him to discover the value of Corning to terms 
with his past and hnding greater peace with his litetime of incarceration. 

Charles lce 

Charles Ice is currently serving a life sentence at 
st. Clair Correctional Facility, a medium-security 
prison outside of Birmingham. He was incarcerated 
at Donaldson in 2002 and attended the tirst Vipassana 
course. 
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Now in his íorties, Ice was put up for adoption betore he was born. He 
was told that his mother “had a nervous breakdown” and his biological 
íather was not able to care for him. Adoptive parents raised him, and today 
he remains in touch with his adoptive mother. His adoptive íather died in 
2000 while he was at Donaldson. Ice is hlled with griet about his father’s 
death and the teeling that his tather was disappointed in him. “My tather 
was like a rock. To lose him while I was in prison! I still have not been able 
to deal with that. I feel I have tailed him. And now I worry about my mom, 
but there is nothing I can do while I am in this place.” 

Ice traces the roots of the problems that led him to prison to his gentle 
nature as a small child and his reluctance to hght with other children. ‘Tve 
lived in a war zone environment all my life. When I was very young, I did 
not like to fight. There was a bully next door named Ricky. My tather made 
me keep going next door until I could fight back. He wouldn’t let me come 
back onto our porch until I hit Ricky. Through these early experiences my 
mind was molded to fight.” 

While in prison Ice became seriously involved with Islam. His reading 
of the Koran and the regular prayer schedule punctuate his day and help 
him cope with the losses and stresses of prison. Hovvever, for Ice as for 
others, there is ahvays an underlying sense of suttering and griet. “When 
you come to prison, you have let everybody down, even yourselt. You lose 
triends, people you thought were your triends. You lose relationships, and 
everything just crumbles. It is as if you turn into nothing.” 

When he heard about the Vipassana course at Donaldson, Ice quickly 
signed up, hoping that it would reduce his misery and sense of tailure. “In 
prison, if you don’t move forward, you stand still. Even if I didn’t know the 
right way to grow, I had the desire to find some route to take me tonvard 
into growth.” 

Ice describes the tirst day of the Vipassana course as “murder on the 
joints. Day two was easier on the joints, but my knees were something else. 
It was so hard to sit in one spot. And Bruce kept atter me if I stopped work- 
ing. We called him the ‘Dhamma Guard.’” On day three Ice felt himselt 
settling down with a growing ability to work and tocus: “From then on, it 
was like I was puriíying myselt.” 
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After the Vipassana course Ice made a habit of going to meditate every 
day with Edward Johnson in his cell. Later, both Ice and Edward were 
transterred to st. Clair. Away from the other Dhamma Brothers, Edward 
struggles to keep his daily practice going. Ice, however, has made it a strict 
part of his routine. Even four years later he manages to maintain his prac- 
tice, rising early in the morning and meditating betore he has to report to 
his prison job. Although there have been instances when he has resorted to 
physical hghts to stand up for himselt, he has also írequently avoided those 
battles that are so much a part of prison culture. 

Edvvard Johnson 

A large man in his thirties, Edward Johnson was 
sentenced to life for aiding and abetting a triple 
homicide. He had good reason to question the 
íeasibility of signing up for the Vipassana program. 

The biggest problem he felt he had to cope with 
was his own enormous storehouse of anger. He 
had received so many disciplinary reports he could 
“paper his cell walls” with them. He was ahvays 
“scuttling” with corrections othcers, going out of his way to subvert their 
authority over him. “I had a hatred of the administration,” he said. He had 
spent approximately six years in segregation, allowed out of his cell for only 
45 minutes each day to walk outside. During those years Edvvard seethed 
with anger. The more isolated and restricted he was, the angrier he felt. “I 
didn’t know how to be with myselt, how to deal with the monsters inside.” 

When his six-year-old daughter died of a head injury atter talling off a 
swing, he withdrew íurther, struggling to maintain the illusion that his 
daughter was not really dead. He exerted tremendous energy torcing him- 
self to deny her death and to stay constantly preoccupied with everything 
else so that the reality of her death could not sink in. One of his strategies 
for coping with prison life was to build a reputation for being tough, some- 
one who was perpetually ready to fight. “I put up a big, bad image, walking 
tall with my chest out. My Street image was ‘Edward ain’t nobody to fuck 
with.”’ He became active in a gang in the prison and trequently jumped into 
hghts to stand up for his associates. 
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The roots of Edward’s anger, he now realizes, extend back to his child- 
hood resentment of his father’s absence from the tamily and his broken 
promises to come to Edward’s baseball and basketball games. As a child and 
young man, Edvvard tried to hold his tamily together. “I vvanted that white 
picket tence,” he says, but instead remembers sitting in a house without 
heat or electricity. He was the “prodigal son.” His mother depended on his 
stability and help in raising his siblings, but as a young teenager Edward 
began to drink alcohol. Soon he was missing team practices. At nineteen, 
while a junior in college on a baseball scholarship, Edward began selling 
cocaine. Atter this he was increasingly drawn into criminal activities. When 
his mother realized he was being caught up in Street gangs, she sent him to 
Chicago to live with a grandmother; however, the lure of the money from 
drug sales inexorably pulled Edward in deeper and deeper. 

Atter years in solitary conhnement, Edward was released back into the 
general prison population and he began to try to change. He told some of 
his associates that he didn’t want to participate in gang activities anymore. 
He took an anger management course but felt it just made him suppress 
his anger. The more he pushed the anger down, the more trightened he 
became of it. He could sense the buildup of rage inside and didn’t know 
what he would do if he felt provoked. “I was scared. I didn’t know when the 
hell it was all going to come up.” 

Edward came up to Rick, Jonathan and Bruce at the end of one of the 
Vipassana orientations and asked them how the meditation would help 
with his overpovvering anger. As they looked into his face, they saw a fur- 
rowed, pained and contorted expression. But Edward remembers teeling 
that “The teachers were treaks. How could they know how to help me? I was 
just too scared of my anger.” As a dominant prison gang leader, he could 
only hesitantly reveal and conhde his fear and doubts about undergoing 
this experience. Jonathan explained to him how the technique of Vipassana 
directly addresses anger, not by suppressing it or masking it but, ironically, 
by allovving it to surtace naturally. There we can learn to observe it with 
an accepting mind. Jonathan assured him that he would find in Vipassana 
a tool he could use to gradually lessen his anger. He would not be pertect 
at this practice right away, but he would certainly see change in habitual 
reactions. Bruce told him he might likely find himselt experiencing a lot 
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of anger during the course and should be prepared for that. Reassured, 
he signed up. On the eve of the course, when he dragged his belongings 
into the transtormed gymnasium and heard the door lock behind him, he 
was hlled with trepidation. Little did Rick, Bruce and Jonathan know that 
Edward’s transtormation would be one of the most inspiring to many of the 
correctional othcers at Donaldson. 

On the hrst morning, however, as Edward rose to meditate at the sound 
of the 4:00 o’clock gong, his doubts only increased. The instruction from 
the teachers was to íocus on the area under the nose as the breath passes 
in and out of the nostrils. Edward felt this was sheer íoolishness. “Man, I 
already knew how to breathe; I had been breathing all my life.” Sitting on 
his meditation cushion, wrapped in his blanket, Edward struggled to hold 
still. His legs ached. Then he began to feel hot and itchy. Sweat began roll- 
ing off his body. As Edward remembers it, “Even my ankles were sweating.” 
Fearing that he was doing something wrong, he went to Bruce for help. 
To his amazement, Bruce calmly and conhdently explained, “Stay with the 
breath. You are doing just right.” 

These instructions from Bruce, and especially the sincere and attentive 
manner in which they were spoken, made a lasting impression on Edward. 
Suddenly he was not aíraid of his own íeelings and physical sensations. 
Edward felt safe and reassured. This moment is preserved in his memory as 
a moment of loving, calming responsiveness from an adult. “Bruce will be 
my partner for life. I love him. He taught me in that moment not to be atraid 
of myselt. And I knew that I was doing something right for a change.” 

Atter this encounter, a turning point in his search for reliet from his 
suítering, Edward settled down to the business at hand—learning to sit still 
and observe himselt and his innermost tears and teelings. Over the next two 
days he doggedly worked on Anapana. “On the tirst day I was just breathing 
like I ahvays do. On the second day, sitting on that mat for ten hours, I 
learned Anapana really well. On the third day I began to feel calm. And then 
and there, for the first time in my life, I was really ready—ready to deal with 
Edward Johnson. A lot of guys was aíraid to deal with “Big Ed.” And now I 
was ready to take him on, right on that meditation mat.” 

Relying on his newly honed skills with Anapana and positive íeedback 
from the three guides throughout the long, solitary hours of meditation, 
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Echvard began the practice of Vipassana, directing his awareness through- 
out his body. He was constantly visited by sensations of heat and íeelings 
of urgency. At times he had an overpowering need to get away, to run 
anywhere and escape from himselt. Whenever he retreated to his mattress 
in the sleeping area, Bruce or Jonathan were right behind him urging and 
coaxing him to get back to his mat. “The process is working. Let the sensa- 
tions come up. This is what you need to do,” was their constant retrain. 

Rick, sitting on the teacher’s Seat directly in íront of the men, meditating 
and generating an atmosphere of compassion, amazed the students by his 
uncanny ability to be immediately aware of their slightest movements or 
lapses in meditation practice. Jonathan and Bruce sat just below Rick and 
directly in íront of the students. Rick would lean forward ever so slightly 
and vvhisper to them when they were needed to escort someone back to 
the mat or to give some quiet guidance. Edvvard remembers íeelings of 
irritation and even anger on the íourth day when Bruce cajoled him back 
to the mat. He had been lying down warding off thoughts of his deceased 
daughter. He remembers snapping at him, ‘Tm Corning, man!” Then he 
told himselt, “Sít down on that mat, Edward, and deal with you.” Bruce’s 
combination of persistence and patience gave Edward the courage to re- 
enter the fray going on in his tortured mind. 

That night Edward saw his daughter in a dream. She was lying in her 
coffin in a white dress, just as he remembered seeing her when he was 
escorted from his segregation cell to her íuneral. He admits now that he 
had tricked himselt into believing her eyelids had been tluttering that day 
and that she was not really dead. Now, seeing her body in a dream, he arose 
from his bed and ran for the door of the gymnasium. “If that door hadn’t 
been locked, I would have gone tlying out of there and down the hall. I 
don’t even know where I was going.” But the door, as ahvays, was locked. 
Big E, the corrections othcer on duty, gently instructed Edward to go back 
to bed. Edward washed his face in the bathroom and paced for a while, not 
wanting to have to tully accept his daughter’s death. As he remembers, “I 
alvvays felt she left me by dying because I left her to go to prison. I never 
wanted to face the guilt.” 

When he went back to bed Edward was again visited by his daughter in 
a dream, telling him she was okay. The hrst person he saw in the morning 
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was Bruce sounding the meditation gong. When he told Bruce about his 
dream, not yet knovving how to respond to his tresh realization about his 
daughter’s death, he again received the same reassuring message not to be 
aíraid, that he was doing the right thing by letting the íeelings rise to the 
suríace. Buoyed with conhdence, Edvvard felt safe to return to his medita- 
tion cushion and sit through the sensations of heat, itching, pain and grieí, 
knovving that this was exactly what he needed to do. By the eighth day of 
meditation, atter 80 hours of sitting and observing his breath and íeeling 
his sensations as they arose and passed away, Edward said, “I was straight. I 
had learned the process and let the monsters come on up out of me. Now I 
feel good, even though I am in prison. You can take all the rest of the prison 
courses and roll them into one, and they don’t equal Vipassana. I feel so 
much better. Now I can sit in my cell for hours, calm and peacetul.” 

Edward exudes conhdence and the resolve to stick to his Vipassana 
practice and not relapse to his tormer State—“Big Ed,” full of anger and 
not to be messed with. However, he realizes there are many hurdles ahead 
if he is to maintain this practice and all that entails. “I’ve pulled back from 
my gang activities and now I have to deal with those cats.” Recently he was 
nearby when “Two cats got into a scuffle. When this happens in prison, you 
don’t have to jump in at hrst. But if your associate can’t handle it, you are 
supposed to help.” Following the moral precepts he had committed to when 
he signed up for Vipassana, Ed is clear that he doesn’t intend ever to fight 
again. So he stood by and watched the tight. “Everybody is looking at me. 
Is Big Ed going to help or not?” Later, someone came up and called him a 
“chump,” an extremely provocative word in prison, connoting a weakling. 
To Ed’s surprise, no anger welled up in him. As he stood waiting for the 
tamiliar wave of anger, he watched his sensations instead. He also realized 
that, because he himselt was quite sure he was not a chump, it didn’t matter 
what anyone else thought or said. Then, “as that cat stood there glaring at 
me,” he íound himselt smiling and winking at him. Betore Vipassana, Ed 
says, if he had been called a chump, “We would have tore that room up right 
where we was at. We would have gone down, right on that spot. Trust me. 
They would have had to call the administration to pull me up off that cat.” 

As Edvvard enjoys his íreedom from bottled-up rage and his new-found 
self-confidence, he realizes he may be sorely tested in the íuture by calls or 
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challenges to stand up and tìght. There may be limits to his ability to smile 
and wink at provocations, and he has been mulling all this over and discuss- 
ing it with his fellow Vipassana students. He is curious about how he will 
respond if “someone puts his hands on me.” A physical attack, as opposed to 
a verbal one, “would take it to another level.” As Edward ponders this pos- 
sibility, his tirst thought is, “I’ve got to detend myselt. No one can just put 
his hands on me. I don’t care about words; I can put words in my hand and 
crush them up and throw them away. But if someone attacks me, I have got 
to detend myselt. At that point, let’s just go in someone’s cell and fight.” On 
later retlection Edward begins to construct a possible new solution, one that 
he would never have entertained betore the Vipassana course. “Now that I 
have changed my ways, if a cat hits me in my face, I’ve got to swallow that. 
I’m going to go in my cell and meditate and deal with my sensations. Let the 
teelings come out. I’m going to use Anapana to deal with myselt.” 

Edward has dropped out of active participation in gang life and the 
public displays of bravado and machismo inherent in hghting. He eschews 
his tormer reputation as “Big Ed.” He realizes this dramatic change has 
left a void in his tormer place in the gang and raised questions about his 
strength and manhood. He cried in tront of the warden and many of his 
fellow inmates at the Vipassana graduation. All of this could leave him open 
to challenge or attack. Yet he maintains that he teels much better, and that 
he “can breathe again.” Unable to cry at his daughter’s tuneral or at his own 
trial, he now teels and expresses his emotions. 

John Johnson 

John Johnson was born in Montgomery, 
Alabama. His tather was in the Air Force and he 
lived with his mother, tather and older brother. 
He remembers his mother as nurturing and sup- 
portive. His parents trequently tought and later 
divorced. John did poorly in school and dropped 
out at the age of sixteen. In an ettort to cope with 
his deep insecurities, John experimented with marijuana, LSD and meth- 
amphetamine. He became a hippie, moved to San Francisco, and followed 
the Gratetul Dead and the Rolling Stones. 
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After returning to the South, John’s life became increasingly organized 
around masking his insecurities and supporting his drug addictions. At 
the age of 26 he was arrested for burglary and spent six years in prison 
in Florida. ưpon release John returned to Alabama where he was twice 
arrested for hrst-degree burglary. In 1989 he was convicted as a habitual 
ottender and sentenced to life \vithout parole. Now in his fifties, John has 
been incarcerated at Donaldson since 1992. 

Throughout his life John has struggled to accept a large purple birth- 
mark spread across the left side of his face. He also has a swollen, dishgured 
upper lip caused by nerve damage from a childhood injury. As a child he 
spoke with a speech impediment. “I never felt comtortable because I saw 
that other children looked ditterent than I did. As I matured in life these bits 
of baggage that I carried around got larger and larger and larger. I believe 
that what brought me to prison was an inability to accept myselt. I needed 
to realize that these physical teatures are not who I really am. Who I really 
am is inside. But it took me a long time to come to that realization.” 

For much of his incarceration John has worked to cultivate self-accep- 
tance and build inner peace. “In prison ignorance prevails and vvisdom is 
otten frowned upon. It takes courage to go to a therapy group. It takes 
courage to lay back on your bed and open up a book that describes prison 
as a house of healing.” Through the Houses of Healing program, John says, 
“I have learned to torgive myselt for the way that I look. By torgiving myselt 
I have been able to feel real remorse for the things that I have done and for 
the suttering that I have caused other people. By letting go of the past and 
moving on, I am now able to tocus on the present. In our Houses of Healing 
group discussions we shared our experiences of looking to drugs and sexual 
escapades to give us treedom, and then hnding out that these things pass 
away and are no longer real. The only thing that is real is what is happening 
right now.” 

Although he had been practicing meditation for many years, John was 
hlled with worry and doubt when he tĩrst heard about the Vipassana pro- 
gram. “Why would I want to put in this hard work? I am sitting in prison, 
which is already hard enough. Why would I want to subject myselt to ten 
days of silence, to remove myselt from store privileges, from telephone 
and the mail, and from chewing tobacco? But I knew that I still needed 
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to understand more about the life that I have in prison. No one had given 
me any books to read about Vipassana, but I knew that the word meant 
‘insight.’ My imagination was running wild about what this insight was, so 
I was determined that I was going to find out!” 

John entered into the ten-day Vipassana course and embraced the 
intense battle on the meditation cushion with the hope that it would lead 
him out of his misery and into a sense of peace about himselt. Atter the 
course ended he continued the group sittings with his Dhamma Brothers. 
YVhile living in a three-man cell he arranged to sit a three-day silent retreat 
by himselt, instructing his cellmates about his practice and needs. 

John has brought the principles of Vipassana into his daily life in prison. 
He has maintained his twice-daily individual sittings, his life punctuated 
by this routine. His letters are imbued with a reverence for the practice 
of Vipassana, retlected in his learning of its ancient Pali language terms. 
His correspondence is hlled with anecdotes retlecting the application of 
Vipassana wisdom to the nitty-gritty challenges and stresses of prison life. 

Leon Kennedy 

Leon Kennedy has been incarcerated for the past 
eight years on an armed robbery conviction. A 
slight man in his mid-thirties, he grew up in 
Birmingham and is the grandson of tamed civil 
rights leader, Reverend Joseph Lowery. Leon 
struggled with his decision to take the Vipassana 
course, tearing that it might weaken his great sense of attachment to his 
young daughter. Like many of the men who wavered in the hnal moments 
betore the course began, Leon vvorried about the isolation and the tempo- 
rary loss of contact with loved ones through phone and mail. Calling his 
daughter each night at her bedtime reintorced a precious and jealously 
guarded parental attachment. 

Leon also struggled with a ditterent issue. Deborah Marshall told Leon 
that he would have to take his epilepsy medication during the Vipassana 
course, even though he felt he no longer had epilepsy. The medication 
made him feel tired and caused him to experience a loss of equilibrium. “I 
had to work double hard just to get to some State of normalcy. If I had not 
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had to take the medicine, I still would have gotten many positive things 
out of Vipassana. But the medicine made me go deeper. It torced me to dig, 
dig, dig. I had to struggle through every little thing. The medicine hlled 
me with so much anger and resentment, and I had to look at these feel- 
ings.” When Leon, in a State of medication-induced dizziness, fell off the 
meditation mat, he heard muttled laughter from the other inmates and felt 
humiliated. Although young and healthy, he realized he needed to sit on a 
plastic chair “like an old man” to cope with the drug-induced vertigo. The 
strong negative teelings arising from the need for a chair, like those from 
the medicine, became objects of self-observation. 

“On the seventh day somebody behind me passed gas really loud and I 
couldn’t stop laughing. Bruce came over and put his hand on my shoulder 
and whispered, ‘Leon, use the breath to get control.’ But I couldn’t do the 
Anapana meditation because I was hyperventilating. Later, when everyone 
came back to the sleeping area, guys were passing gas and there was noth- 
ing tunny about it to me. So I said to myselt, ‘What is the ditĩerence?’ And 
what I learned is that your stuff will come up and distract you. The mind 
will distract you and keep you from looking at things for what they really 
are. What I learned was to be consistent all day long. I made myselt do it 
and do it and do it, staying on top of the technique and examining myselt 
from head to toe and toe to head.” 

Benịamin "OB" Oryang 

Benjamin Oryang, or OB, as he is called, is a 
tall young man serving a life sentence. Now in his 
thirties, OB was born in Uganda to a large, wealthy 
extended tamily. He is the youngest of nine children. 
His íather also took another wife, a normal practice 
in Uganda, and had seven children by this marriage. 
OB’s tather worked as an engineer for the Ugandan government and also for 
the World Health Organization. 

Throughout OB’s childhood, Uganda was ravaged by brutal tribal con- 
tlicts and civil war. He has vivid memories of atrocities he vvitnessed as 
a boy. One strong memory is of seeing a man, badly beaten and engulted 
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in tlames from having been set afire by a mob, chasing after their car and 
screaming for help. “After that, I had nightmares. I would see his face as he 
ran tovvards my window.” There were many times that OB’s íamily sought 
retuge in the countryside in an effort to escape the violence. 

In 1988, when he was sixteen, OB’s mother brought her three youngest 
children, OB and two sisters, to the United States seeking asylum from 
war-torn Uganda. When they arrived OB íound that his education had 
already prepared him for college here, and returning to high school would 
be a waste of time. “I was just lounging around waiting for my immigration 
status to change so I could go to college. I took some Computer classes 
and a nursing course and several other courses at a junior college. I was 
accepted at Brigham Young University, but I was arrested betore I had the 
opportunity to go there.” 

OB remembers that, during those early years in the United States, he 
desperately wanted to be accepted. “I was a stupid kid. I wanted to fit in, 
to be looked up to by people. I wanted to be accepted in this society here.” 
He began smoking, drinking and carrying a gun, driving around in the 
countryside with several íriends. “I was wild in the partying sense. I had 
a íriend vvhose mother had a lot of land in the countryside. We used to go 
out there and do target practice.” One night while driving around outside 
Montgomery, someone in his car shot a gun out the window. “One person 
got killed and one person got seriously injured. I was convicted of murder 
and have three life sentences plus 50 years. They are to be served consecu- 
tively.” The case received a lot of publicity in Alabama. “The media,” OB 
said, “portrayed me as a ruthless, mindless animal from Atrica.” 

During the years of his incarceration at Donaldson, OB established 
himselt as a trustvvorthy and peaceíul member of the prison community. As 
a runner, he was constantly on the go with errands for the administrative 
staff. He went on to cultivate advanced skills in mindtulness and contlict 
resolution. He devoted himselt to teaching Houses of Healing classes and 
has led countless numbers of fellow inmates through this meditation-based 
program. “These classes have given me peace of mind and lots of tolerance. 
I stay out of trouble, and not everyone can stay out of trouble in here. It 
is not because I am obedient but because I have put so much effort into 
my personal development.” Members of the prison staff call for him when 
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there is a threat of violence among inmates. During the Vipassana course 
he began to realize that he had kept himselt busy with people and tasks to 
avoid slowing down and becoming more aware of his griet. 

When he heard the early rumors of Vipassana Corning to Donaldson, OB 
was eager to assist and participate. He remembers that it took three days of 
observing his breath to begin calming his mind and body. He built a throne 
of meditation cushions to prop himselt up to avoid the pain of sitting. For 
two days he squirmed and tought his body and busy mind as he attempted 
to feel his breath. On the third day of Anapana his mind calmed down and 
he was able to íocus on the breath. “I became so aware of everything; I was 
even avvare of my breath in my sleep.” 

In the middle of the course 
OB discovered that someone 
was tying his sandals together 
whenever he left them outside 
the meditation area, where no 
shoes are worn. As the days went 
by and the prank continued, he 
became increasingly uneasy. 

He wondered if he were being 
ridiculed by a fellow student. He 
couldn’t push it out of his mind. During the many hours on the meditation 
cushion, he hnally began to meet his bottled-up anger and “the big image” 
of himselt as a “macho man.” 

On the eighth day he saw the culprit in the act of tying his sandals. “I 
íound myselt getting angry, but I couldn’t accept this. I am the guy who 
íacilitates anger management groups. My image is that I am well-tempered, 
in control of everything. I wasn’t supposed to feel like this. I was so agitated 
it took at least htteen minutes on the mat to begin to calm down. Then I 
started laughing. I was laughing at the guy who did this. I was laughing at 
myselí for taking it so seriously because I ahvays take things too seriously. 
Then I realized that maybe I need to learn to relax a little more. Then vvhile 
I was still laughing, the tears started Corning. I have never cried in prison. 
Initially I didn’t know why I was crying, but then I began to realize how 
miserable and lonely I am. I realize now I have been holding onto grieí 
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instead of just letting things go. I have ahvays tried to exercise self-control. 
With Vipassana, I didn’t try to escape from my emotions; I just stayed with 
them. I was shaking and crying, and tears were rolling down my cheeks. I 
just stayed there and accepted it for what it was. I know now that that is the 
reason I couldn’t stop crying. But I wasn’t embarrassed. And that seems so 
tunny now because ordinarily I would be so embarrassed.” 

Since that íĩrst course OB has maintained his individual practice, 
encouraged others to keep meditating and, whenever possible, arranged 
for a group meditation sitting with the Dhamma Brothers. 

Omar Rahman 

Omar Rahman is in his late torties and has spent 
the last tvvo decades of his life in prison for rob- 
bery and torgery. Over these long years he tought 
teelings of sadness, guilt and remorse. “I had a 
lot of negative teelings about what I had done. I 
didn’t like the things I did that led me to come to 
prison. I didn’t like how I felt about myselt. For 
20 years I have been struggling not to go under because I had read so much 
about the ettects of long-term incarceration on a person. I didn’t want to 
become paralyzed in my ability to exercise my will. Atter 20 years of trying 
to overcome what brought me in here, I felt I was becoming atrophied. I 
just barely had my head above water when Vipassana came to Donaldson.” 

All Omar’s activities in his daily life had been tinged with pervasive 
dissatistaction with himselt and his past misdeeds. As a leader among the 
Sunni Muslim inmates at Donaldson, his daily prayers, OYsalat, felt hollovv 
and mechanical. “I know now that I was not giving nearly enough atten- 
tion and tocus to my salat.” As a tutor in the prison school program Omar 
felt “bottled up, like I couldn’t express myselt,” around one of the school 
instructors. He was overly sensitive to her tone of voice and trequently got 
his teelings hurt. When she spoke to him, “I couldn’t stay in the moment. I 
would internalize and personalize everything.” 

With sadness Omar remembers his childhood in Tuscaloosa as one of 
missed opportunities and a relentless progression down the wrong path. 
He lived in a house with his mother and four sisters. His divorced tather 
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lived across town. “It wasn’t middle class, but it was clean and comíortable. 
There was no violence.” Yet Omar felt greatly affected by vivid memories 
of his mother’s sudden withdrawal of love and affection from him when he 
was four years old. This, coupled with the intensity of her spankings and 
scoldings, left Omar needing approval from others. “I just can’t remember 
being held by my mother or kissed by my mother or told ‘I love you’ by my 
mother, and this aííected me into my teens and later on. I gravitated toward 
people who showed aííection to me, and I was ahvays trying to please older 
íemales.” 

An exceptionally bright student, Omar at first sought out the approval of 
his teachers. Later he felt the need for appreciation and inclusion among 
his peers. Over the years he withdrew his energy from school and sports 
and put it into criminal activities. When he tried cocaine, “I got this 
tremendous sensation and with it this tremendous clinging and intense 
craving for more. I just thought, ‘Hey, this is good.’ And for the next six 
months I began to lose everything I had. I dropped out of college and lost a 
wonderful Yvoman whom I was engaged to marry.” 

An accumulation of guilt and despair and a search for self-forgiveness 
accompanied Omar throughout his long years in prison. As a litelong avid 
reader he received succor from books of a spiritual nature. He recently felt 
stirred by hope when he read Seat of the Soul by Gary Zukov. “That book 
had a proíound effect on me and caused me to reach out for more material. 
I realized then that there is more to me than personality. I learned that we 
humans are not inherently evil but are inherently good. When Vipassana 
came along,” Omar remembered, “It was the right time for me. I was now 
ready to go íurther with myselt.” 

From the beginning Omar knew that he was going to glean all he could 
from the ten-day course. “Anapana cinched the deal for me from the very 
first day. I had enough prior experience to know with certainty that this was 
a very eííective way of developing íocus and concentration of mind. This 
caused me to engage myselí tully in that process. Every day I experienced 
greater and greater results.” On the íourth day, while receiving Vipassana 
instructions, Omar felt a sense of íreedom. “When we were instructed to 
go to the top of the head and observe the sensations, I went to a totally 
diííerent level. I tound myselt in terrain where I had always wanted to be 
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but never had a map. I found myselt in the inner landscape, and at last I 
had some direction.” 

That evening Omar felt a tear fall from his eyes. “Something broke. I 
couldn’t stop sobbing. It was one of those deep, deep, deep things. Then 
I felt myselí utter one of those cries where your teeth bare back and your 
mouth opens. It felt like one of those T give, I give, I give’ things. I feel it 
was deeply tied to griet about my mother. I kept having snapshot experi- 
ences tied to memories of my mother.” 

Atter this intense upwelling of griet and loss associated with the with- 
drawal of his mother’s love, Omar went to talk to Jonathan. “Jonathan told 
me to back off a bit, work in a more relaxed way and allow integration to 
happen. I had thought that I had to go through this Navy Seal type thing, 
so I would go deep enough and get everything out of the experience. Atter 
talking to Jonathan I íound a more comtortable position, and then I was 
able to íocus more, to engage myselt more in the process. The emotion was 
still there, but it didn’t seize me and cause me to sob. The tears continued 
to flow, and I felt as if I were cleansing myselt. I began to observe my pain 
vvithout reacting to it, and I could see that it was constantly changing. I 
realized that I could use this in all aspects of my life.” 

Omar continues to grow and has a new sense of self-worth. Atter 49 
years of “internalizing and personalizing” the reactions of those around 
him, searching their íaces and words to find out if he is lovable, he tound 
love and worth within. The “map of the inner landscape” revealed to him 
by Vipassana has allowed him to feel more connected to his own truth. 
The prayers and practice of his Islamic taith are imbued with a íresh new 
reverence. In his position as school tutor, he no longer teels raw and hurt 
in his interactions with the instructors. He carries a sense of continuity 
and stability inside. “I now feel a wholesome attitude in my life. I previ- 
ously couldn’t get there. I couldn’t feel it. I didn’t have it. Now I feel it. 
Something has changed in me.” 
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Larry Singletary 

Larry Singletary has been incarcerated for more than 
20 of his 50-plus years. For many of these years, while 
serving time in Florida, he says he “fell through a 
crack in the System.” He lived vvithout structure or 
rehabilitation programs and became complacent 
about his life, a casualty of long-term institutional- 
ization. With the help of an attorney, Larry’s brother 
had him transterred back to Alabama. Finally Larry shook himselí out of his 
torpor and began to seek structure and treatment inside prison. 

At Donaldson, Larry spent ayear in the tederally íunded Road to Recovery 
therapeutic community for the treatment of drug addictions. He remem- 
bers the benehts he felt when his daily life became organized by the struc- 
ture of the program. At its conclusion he entered the Honor Community, 
an inmate-led dormitory at Donaldson with a clear daily routine. While 
living in these in-house restorative communities, Larry began to recover 
from longstanding depression and low self-esteem. He sought self-help 
programs such as Houses of Healing, and stress and anger management. 
The more programs he completed, the better Larry began to feel. When 
he saw the hlms Doing Time, Doing Vipassana and Changing from Inside, 
Larry began to consider the possibility of attending a Vipassana course if 
the opportunity arose at Donaldson. 

A motivating tactor for Larry in his search for self-help and treatment 
programs was his fear of dying in prison. In 1991, at the age of 40, he had 
had open-heart surgery for severe coronary artery disease. At that time he 
was told that the surgery would need to be repeated in ten years or less. 
Larry teels certain that “with the food we get in here and the stress I live 
under as a prisoner,” a second heart operation is now overdue. Since there 
was very little he could do to advocate for medical care while in prison, 
his daily life was wracked with fear, anger and the dread of dying inside 
prison. “I constantly worried about my death, with a lot of hatred toward 
the medical staff and toward myselt for being in prison. I was so aíraid of 
dying in here.” 
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Larry’s deep-seated fear of death and his íamiliarity with iníerior medi- 
cal care has its roots in his mother’s sudden death of hereditary coronary 
heart disease when Larry was 22. “My mom was just a country girl raised 
up poor, and everybody was her íriend. Black or white, it didn’t matter; she 
was a íriendly person. She worked hard and tried to raise a íamily. I couldn’t 
understand why God would let her die. I had a small problem of drinking 
and doing drugs back then, but she kept me in check about it. Atter she died 
I blamed everyone for her passing. I blamed God and my tather. I could not 
accept her death, and I got more and more into drugs.” 

Larry experienced no last-minute doubts about participating in the 
Vipassana course. He had waged such a struggle over the years staving off 
the possibility of his death behind bars that he now craved the quiet and 
seclusion of the course. Obesity and circulatory problems in his legs make 
it extremely dithcult for him to sít on the tloor. A plastic chair was placed 
nearby for Larry’s use when he needed it. He allowed a young man who had 
a metal plate in one of his legs from a gunshot injury to share the chair. In 
silence, he and Larry sensitively surveyed each other’s need for the chair, 
and took turns. 

Early in the course Larry constantly vvorried about whether he was fol- 
lowing the instructions correctly. “On day four I began to like the whole 
thing, the meditating, the being alone, the no talking. When there ain’t 
no noise, and you’re not talking to nobody, you can go in deeper. And you 
know, a lot of unpleasant things come up. But if you deal with them to the 
best of your ability, then the pleasant things start Corning. I loved all of it. 
It was great.” 

Larry came to terms with his incarceration and his tailing health during 
the course. Acceptance and calm settled like a blanket around his anxiety, 
protest and denial concerning the possibility of dying in prison. “Now I feel 
like I can learn to live with a peacetul and happy mind right in this envi- 
ronment. When I die and pass on, I hope I can do it in a dignihed, happy 
way, and that I will leave behind good vibrations.” As turther conhrmation 
of his increasing level of acceptance, Larry adds, “If my destiny is to be 
somewhere else, then ril be somewhere else. But I’m going to be whoever I 
am, wherever I am at. If I have to be that here in this place, then I am gonna 
be that here. If I am supposed to get out on parole one day, then I will. If I 
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don’t get out, then ril still be happy and content right here where I am at. 
It has all got to come from inside me. If I keep it Corning out from inside 
me, then it’ll be okay.” 

Larry has continued to enjoy the benehts of solitary meditation on his 
bunk. He is pleased that he can sit motionless for a full hour. He says that 
other inmates reíer to the Vipassana students as “the Buddhas.” Larry fig- 
ures that they are envious of the changes they have seen among these men. 
His triends tell him that he seems more mellow. 

He is acutely aware of his new State of mind and the resultant changes in 
his behavior. “When I hrst come to prison, it was, like, ‘pick out the biggest, 
baddest dude and go hght him. Then you’ll build your reputation and you 
don’t have to fight no more.’ But now I realize that’s talse. All you need to 
do is just be yourselt. Be a human being and treat other people like they are 
human beings.” 

Larry has clearly, at least in the short run, received distinct benehts from 
the Vipassana course. He is continuing his pursuit of inner peace, albeit in 
a private and solitary manner. He carried a long history of unhappiness and 
intense inner struggles with his incarceration into the gymnasium at the 
start of the course. He hnished it carrying a sense of peace and resolution 
back into his daily life. 

Rick Smith 

Rick Smith is in his late íorties and has been 
incarcerated at Donaldson for the past 25 years. He 
was convicted of Capital murder and has a sentence 
of life without parole. Rick was born in a small town 
in Alabama. He dropped out of high school at the 
age of sixteen and worked in a series of construc- 
tion jobs and in a chicken Processing plant. Always hlled with a sense of 
insecurity about his father’s disappearance from his life, Rick easily became 
involved in drugs and alcohol. He felt increasingly out of control and over- 
whelmed by his anger and low self-esteem. “The person that I was, was the 
accumulation of all that woundedness and hurt. I had a good mother, good 
tamily. But I had a window of perception that was wounded, which said the 
world was not treating me right. When you get angry enough, when you 
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get to rage and you get detached, you really don’t feel. You’ve got this place 
where things are not real.” One day Rick walked into a small business and 
íatally stabbed the woman who was working behind the counter. 

For all these years Rick has waged an unending battle to come to terms 
with what he did that day. He has participated in every available treatment 
program in prison and sought help from every possible resource. “I have 
practiced meditation for 22 years. I have a lot more life skills, leadership 
skills and coping skills now.” Along the way Rick discovered a natural abil- 
ity for leading groups on men’s issues, and he has been a teacher in the 
drug recovery program at Donaldson for many years. His sense of humor 
and rich story-telling talents have given him great success as a teacher. 

still, Rick felt that he had not gone to the depth of the misery result- 
ing from his crime. On the eve of the Vipassana program he tretted about 
what he would be tacing on the mat. “Because of my remorse I have ahvays 
wanted to know more about what happened. In fact, my treatment has 
always centered around me making contact with what ĩve done. I think 
one of the things that will come up for me is that my mother and tather 
divorced when I was one year old. I never knew the man. I am hoping 
Vipassana will help me uncover whole pockets of stuff that I never even got 
to examine betore. I have examined so much about my crime. I don’t know 
if there is more there. But I want to know; I want to make contact with 
things I never knew betore.” 

During the course Rick contronted his physical and emotional pain. It 
was so dithcult for him to stay still on the mat and not jump and run that 
he tied himselt up with a bed sheet, wrapping it around his legs and back 
to stabilize himselt and prevent shitting and hdgeting. Rick, with his typi- 
cal humor, reterred to this device as his “vipassanator.” Atter the ten days 
were over, he felt he had met some of his protound pain and survived with 
a sense of resolution. “I got down to the pain and loneliness under all the 
anger and hate. You hear that pain and suttering are tvvo ditíerent words 
but, even though you understand it intellectually, it’s not until you start 
to examine yourselt inside that you realize that pain is a fact. The pain of 
my crime is with me daily; I can’t get around it. I try to shake it. I’ve tried 
to do everything I know to do. When I sít and make contact with it, I find 
the sutĩering part has to do with the meaning I attach to my situation, 
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the things I get caught up in. I thought I knew what the word acceptance 
meant. During those ten days I did a lot of moving. I felt like a mad hatter. 
But I learned a lot about acceptance and tolerance.” 

Like many of the Dhamma Brothers, Rick has applied what he leaned 
from Vipassana. At one point, wrongly accused of drug use and sent to 
solitary conhnement, Rick íashioned his own ten-day Vipassana course. To 
his surprise, the period of imposed seclusion lasted exactly ten days. The 
irony of this fact did not escape Rick. Using his daily meditation practice, 
Rick enriches the programs he teaches with the wisdom he has gained. 
Although he has health problems and his wife has severe health issues, he 
has íaced these also with equanimity. 

Johnny Mack Young 

Johnny Mack Young has a sentence of life without 
parole. He was born in a rural tovvnship in Alabama 
and lived with his parents, an older sister and brother, 
and a baby sister, Linda. When he was eleven Johnny 
and his brother got into a fight and accidentally 
knocked over a gas heater. The house burned down, 
and Linda was badly burned and later died. In fear of 
what had happened, Johnny ran away from home. 

Atter living on the streets Johnny was placed in an all-Black reíormatory. 
Desperately unhappy, he trequently ran away, trying to tĩnd a way to live on 
his own. In 1965 he broke into and stole from three ditíerent Stores to get 
clothing and food. He was arrested and charged with these three burglaries 
and given a three-year prison sentence. At the age of 15 Johnny íound him- 
self in an adult prison. During this incarceration he got into many hghts. 
“I turned into a hard-core man-child in a violent world where any sign of 
weakness and you will become a victim.” In 1985 lohnny was convicted of 
murder and sent back to prison. Because of the three prior burglary convic- 
tions, he received a sentence of life without parole. 

Johnny is in his late fifties and has been incarcerated vvithout a break 
for more than 20 years. During this time he stopped hghting and trying to 
run away and decided to make the most of his situation. Recently Johnny 
has thrown himselt into hnding ways to heal old wounds and living a 
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positive and peaceíul life in prison. He has taken every program available, 
including Houses of Healing, anger management, stress management and 
several twelve-step programs. His íavorite course was Making Peace with 
Your Past. Through readings and group discussions he was able to begin 
to revisit the horrendous details of his childhood and youth, including his 
sister’s death. 

Johnny entered the Vipassana program with the same sense of enthusi- 
asm. With support and guidance from the Vipassana guides and the cultiva- 
tion of new skills in self-awareness and tocusing, the course allowed him 
to delve into his past and explore the multiple traumas, losses and depriva- 
tion. Recently he retlected on the impact the Vipassana program has had on 
the quality of his life. “I needed Vipassana. Pve got life without parole and 
there is a strong possibility I will never get out of here. I was always seeking 
to escape. My life was in constant turmoil. But when I took the Vipassana 
course, it changed my thinking. I started seeing ways of being okay with 
being locked up, being okay with maybe never getting out of here. I can 
now say that I am okay with my situation spiritually and mentally. I still 
struggle, but I am not so caught up with whether I am going to get out. 
I credit that a lot to what I learned in the Vipassana course. This is like 
íreedom, you know. It’s like setting me free.” 
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THE LETTERS 
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From January 2002 to November 2006, Bruce, Jonathan and I received 
more than 200 letters from the Dhamma Brothers. They were easily identi- 
hable by the words stamped on the back of each envelope, “This correspon- 
dence is forwarded from an Alabama State Prison.” Each time I received 
a letter I felt as if a message in a bottle had arrived from a distant shore. 
Their contents seemed all the more precious and meaningtul because of 
the many barriers betvveen the Dhamma Brothers and the outside world. 
Even though it was not possible to visit them or even speak on the phone, 
they were allowed to write. 

The letters had an enormous impact on me, each one emphasizing in 
its own way the contrast betvveen my own comtortable life and the lives of 
the men—prisoners in a maximum-security prison. As time passed and the 
letters continued to arrive, I came to realize how important they were as 
powerful expressions of personal and spiritual wisdom obtained under the 
most dire and dithcult circumstances. 

I felt charged with the responsibility of saving each letter. When one 
arrived I would answer it as quickly as possible. Then I placed each 
answered letter in a shoebox in my closet. At tirst, I was not sure what to 
do with them. As the number of letters grew and their value as a collection 
became clear, I realized that they needed to be published. 

These letters recount remarkable stories with intimate and vivid insights 
into the Dhamma Brothers’ daily struggles, relapses and personal growth 
as they attempt to construct new ways of living peacetully in their violent 
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and stress-hlled world. The letters are presented along with some of the 
replies the Dhamma Brothers received and some taped interviews. With 
minor edits for clarity and brevity, the letters and interviews íully retlect 
the events of each period and bear witness to the proíound impact that 
Vipassana meditation has had on these student inmates. Here, in their own 
words, are the letters from the Dhamma Brothers. 

February 18 - July 8, 2002 

Beíore and After: The First Two Ten-Day Courses 

“Never doubt the poiver of collective consciousness. A couple of 
years ago I would’ve thought Vipassana Corning to Alabama prisons 
was only a ‘pipe-dream ...’”—John Johnson 

“I am very happy to have a practice that has opened up my heart 
to Dhamma. A very great oportunity came to Donaldson íacdity. ” 

—John Johnson 

“Seeing thespiritualenchantment on lostsoulssuch asl... 

Meditating day in and out ìn seclusion—was something like stand- 
ing beíore God telling him everything I’d done, and genuinely being 
sorry for it. AU my past suríaced—the guỉlt—the shame, the love, 
the moments of anger. ”—Willie Carroll 

.. along comes inner transíormation, even tvhile doing time... 
along comes seeing the ivorld though a different lens. ”—John 
Johnson 

“In silence, the mind naturally turns within to observe its own 
nature. ”—Rick Smith 

“But a bigger prison is the prison of one’s behavior patterns. Deep 
inside, everyone is a prisoner of his univholesome behavior pat- 
terns at the depth of the mind. yvithout knowing what one is doing, 
one continues generating some negativity or other: anger, hatred, 
aversion. By this technique one starts realừing: ‘What am I doing? 
Every time I generate negativity, I am the ũrst victim; I become so 
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miserable. ..’Yet out of ignoranceyou keep making your.se lf miser- 
able. Now you realừe, Tve got a wonderful technique to come out 
of this misery .’”—S.N. Goenka 

John w. Johnson 
February 18, 2002 

v&cư- 'BnẢce/, 

Greetings from Warrior Lane... 

Just think, it was only one month ago when you were part 
of the process to transtorm 20 convicts into—pious meditating 
monks—for ten whole days. 

It is still surrealistic when I go to the group meditation. We 
are a new Vipassana community. We seek to be a warrior of real 
courage.. .to be one who is master of his mind. 

This prison has the name & history to be known around the 
State as the “House of Pain.” We are new history now. 

Let it now be known that Dhamma YVarriors here, now offer 
this declaration: 

Blessed indeed are we who live among those who hate, 
hating no one; 

Amidst those who hate, let us dvvell without hatred. 

— Dhammapada, 197 

Now that the tirst Vipassana course has come here, here is a 
major insight I will share with y’all: 

Never doubt the power of collective consciousness. A 
couple of years ago I would have thought Vipassana Corning to 
Alabama prisons was only a “pipe-dream”... 

Last week our dearest and very beloved Jenny Phillips came 
to interview some of us. She brought us many blessings...from 
y’all. She made mention that we could write you and lonathan, 
and ask questions. 

I am very grateíul to be able to do this, ask questions. Each 
day brings a flow of questions. Although I have íound also 
that answers seem to flow into my mind. This is really a wild 
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ride. Good, but wild! Some of the questions even seem to lose 
importance. Here is one that keeps my interest: 

Please explain more about the awakening of passion with 
Vipassana meditation. I know passion is very powerful. It is also 
an emotion. It also is a reaction word. 

other news for y’all— 

This morning we had six to show-up for 5:30 a.m. medita- 
tion. Next Sunday Feb. 24th at 5:30 a.m. we will do our hrst 
three hour session. Sunday early is a good quiet time for a 
three-hour. 

The 2:30 p.m. meditation group has around six to twelve 
to show up. Not bad is it? The othcers and other prisoners are 
surprised too. 

I think other brothers who do not come to the meditation 
groups are meditating on their own. Some are I know, they 
have told me so. We are being gentle with the ones who quit, or 
going through storms. So far I only know of one who seems to 
have thunder showers going on. 

A newsletter will be a good way to reach out to each one. 
Maybe you and Jonathan could write half a page for our news- 
letter? Rick too! 

Peace, Jỡhn/JohnẠ<m/ 


Bruce stewart 
[undated] 

Veur vyuxmmu/VUarrừyr Jơhn/, 

We are delighted about the daily group sittings and espe- 
cially the three-hour sitting on Sundays. We do have a set of 
tapes that could be used for a one-day course, but I’m not sure 
if that could be arranged at Donaldson. 

Our ten-day Dhamma journey with y’all was truly an 
inspiring event. The images of all of you brave warriors work- 
ing with such dedication and tenacity in the West Gym is now 
hrmly embedded in our consciousness. All of us serving on this 
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course feel so grateíul for the opportunity to be part of this 
remarkable and historic event. 

Yes, passion is a very strong and deep sankhara (conditioned 
mental reaction) for most meditators to deal with; so rest 
assured all of you are not alone. You ask specihcally about “the 
avvakening of passion with Vipassana.” Passion, like any other 
sankhara, is bound to arise as one practices Vipassana...this is 
natural. We should never feel guilty that passion arises; in fact, 
we should Yvelcome it and learn how not to indulge it, as this is 
our opportunity to deal with it at its depth. This is the opportu- 
nity to practice Vipassana and come out of the old habit pattern 
of reacting to and compounding the sankhara of passion. On 
our Dhamma journey we are all bound to slip and fall down. 

Goenkaji simply says “Start again,”—no guilt or remorse; pick 
yourselt up and “start again.” We should not expect miracles 
atter one ten-day course. The path is very long! Growth in 
Dhamma is slow and Progressive. But it is also subtle, deep 
and, as you have all discovered, protound and real. 

As far as you guys doing your own internal Donaldson 
Vipassana newsletter, we feel this is a good idea. With this in 
mind, I will leave you with a very inspiring quote from the 
Buddha that Goenkaji otten repeats to us. 

If wisdom arises in your mind you become humble and modest, 
as a branch laden with íruit is sure to bow low. 

YVishing you and all of your Dhamma brothers peace and 
real happiness. 

With metta, (loving-kindness) 

Bri/tce' 

John Johnson wrote the following letter one week betore the second 
Vipassana course was held at Donaldson, during the first two weeks of May 
2002. Inmate students from the tĩrst course were not initially permitted to 
attend the second course out of concerns of perceived íavoritism, but one 
new student canceled and at the last minute John Johnson was allowed to 
attend. For the second course, students from the hrst group had the idea 
and received permission to meditate together on the other side of the wall 
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of the West Gymnasium, and send metta (loving-kindness) wishes to the 
new group of meditators. 

John w. Johnson 
April 25, 2002 

Ve-ar 'Brt/ice', 

Your recent visit brought a welcomed inspiration and was 
timely. It is very clear that the candidates of the next Vipassana 
course are truly tortunate for your presence to answer ques- 
tions of their inquisitive minds. 

As we get ready to have new Dhamma Brothers come to our 
group, we still have a few uncharted aspects of our practice 
that I think should be addressed. 

“Dhamma guidelines for group sittings: Atmosphere 
betore, during, and atter sitting.” Maybe some suggestions on 
“Remaining Alert.” You know, without tutile indulging behav- 
ior or idle chats beíore sitting. It was good you pointed out 
that we should be maintaining silence during the breaks in our 
three-hour Sunday sitting. We need this form of suggestions. 

This next week I am going to ask for permission to add 
more time to have for our group daily Vipassana sittings— 
during the next Vipassana course. Adjustment of East-Hall 
Therapy Room: 4:30-8:00 a.m., 2:30-4:30 p.m., and 7:00-9:00 
p.m. 

We could use this time to send metta (wishes of loving- 
kindness) during the next course in the East Hall Room that 
is right next to the course meditation hall. For the Dhamma 
Brothers who want to offer support, we could use this room as 
a place to meditate, remain silent, or study awareness material. 

I am willing to make myselt available during these hours at the 
East Hall Therapy Room. 

One more week till y’all come again and bring Goenkaji this 
time... 

I offer metta, 

Jơhn/ 
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S.N. Goenka was available to conclude that second course as part of a four- 
month speaking and teaching tour of the us and Canada. On the morning 
of May 16, the final day of this second course, Mr. Goenka slowly and 
silently entered the meditation area and took the teacher’s Seat on the dais. 
When the students hnished their meditation and opened their eyes, he was 
there, also opening his eyes atter hnishing meditating along with them. 
John lohnson had tears streaming down his face as Mr. Goenka addressed 
them all. The entire text of Mr. Goenka’s talk is provided on page 208. Here 
are some of the essential ideas he shared with the students who had worked 
so hard and successtully to complete the course: 

You are now living a better life, more peacetul, more harmonious, 
not only for your own good, but for the good of so many others, 
so many others. 

I keep telling people that those who are behind walls are not the 
only prisoners. Everyone outside this wall is also a prisoner—a 
prisoner of his own unwholesome behavior patterns of the mind. 
People have to come out of that—come out of the prison, get 
liberated. 

I am sure you will be the carriers of the message. You will shine 
brightly. People will look at you: “Look, what a big change has 
come, what a big change has come.” That will inspire so many 
sutíering people—behind the walls and outside the walls. 

I am sure whatever benehts you have gained during these ten 
days, if you keep growing, growing in a Dhamma life, you will 
certainly start shining brightly, becoming a very good example to 
miserable people around the world. 


Edvvard lohnson 
June 13, 2002 

Vaar Jewny, 

You all stay on my mind—in spite of all the mass-confusion 
that surrounds me every day. You guys have helped change my 
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life tremendously.. .And I wanna “Thank You” again! I can’t 
seem to stress that enough. I’m just blessed to have had the 
opportunity to meet a most protound individual, you, and I 
think of Doc. (Marshall), Rick, Bruce & Jonathan the same way. 
“God,” I did not ever think that I could express myselt to people 
like that. Every time I think of the changes I have made or even 
hear about them, makes me really realize just how powerful 
the Technique of Vipassana really is. 

I guess you are probably vvondering “how is the new class 
[the second group of Vipassana graduates] doing?” They’re 
practicing what they preach. And you sense the Love & 
Closeness every time you are in their presence. Now with this 
last class, people can really look forward to a better attitude 
in a bunch of men who took the initiative to wanna change 
their lives. Don’t get me wrong Jenny. It is still a challenge for 
me. Simply because of the high prohle I once had as a distraut 
human being. Everytime I think of how Vipassana has changed 
my life and taught me how to not bottle things up inside—but 
to use “Anapana” and deal with it, betore it (The Problems) 
becomes hazardous to me. 

Betore I end this letter to you, I must comment on seeing 
“Mr. Goenka” in person. “It surely was a treat!” I don’t believe 
I could ever find the words to use to tell you how impressed I 
was. I am still in awel! 

I will keep you Posted about my Parole Hearing. They post- 
poned my date again, as of now. Hopetully I will receive another 
date real soon. My attorney is working day & night trying to 
get me home. Oh yeah, Dr. Marshall is one person whom I owe 
a great deal of gratitude to also. She had to get on my case a 
while back. She thought I was slipping back into the “Gang” 
atmosphere. She knows I don’t lie to her—so I explained to her 
that I wasn’t. She understood and now she isn’t mad with me 
anymore. I saw her last Friday & she actually gave me a thumbs 
up. That meant a lot to me. I’m a gratetul person. I will never let 
you guys down.. .nor myselt for that fact. 

Sincerely, 

Ecbvard/Jơhn&crvv 
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Benjamin Oryang 
June 26, 2002 

Đea/r Jevưvy, 

This evening I had some fun with a few of my dhamma 
brothers. During the sitting at about 3:00 p.m., something very 
heavy and cold landed on my arm. I opened my eyes in sur- 
prise, and got even more surprised to discover that the culprit 
was a regular looking tly. It continued to cravvl across my 
bald head, face and arms through the sitting, and I was totally 
amazed at how heavy it seemed to be. To myselt, I named the 
diííerent body sensations I was experiencing at the time: heat 
sensations, sound sensations, tly sensations (very new to me) 
and several more. Immediately atter the sitting, everyone 
started complaining, at the same time, about the íTy: There was 
actually only one íTy in the group room. As it turns out one fly 
had terrorized eight hardened prisoners for a whole hour. Even 
though we didn’t kill it, we spoke of several things which could 
be done to it. We then started wondering about how a íTy lands 
on a ceiling. Have you ever looked up on a ceiling and seen a fly 
perched upside down? How did it land there? Did it fly upside 
down in order to get there? 

We discussed íTy issues for over ten minutes. Afterwards, 
we began to question our own States of mind for wondering so 
much and taking the tly so seriously. We still couldn’t hgure 
out how tlies land on ceilings. 

With the fly and our craziness aside, things here are con- 
tinuing about as would be expected. And even though the aver- 
age number of Vipassana meditators Corning to each sitting is 
down to five or six, all the guys (both old and new students) are 
very supportive of each other. I have tried not to take any lead 
role concerning the sittings, hoping that this would encour- 
age the guys to get more involved, but it is now time I took 
some action to try and get all my dhamma brothers actively 
involved with the group sittings, etc. Of course, you were right 
to think it is dithcult to maintain the practice without some 
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outside help. There are quite a few things which Dr. Marshall is 
incapable of doing in her capacity as a staff psychologist here. 
Actually, it is left up to us guys to make things happen; you 
guys have all done your parts to the íullest. 

By the way, the Houses of Healing class and all the other 
groups are going on pretty well. This keeps me so busy, but 
helps to pass the time constructively. 

Your triend, 

03 


Intervievv with Benịamin Oryang (OB) 

Jenny: Well, OB, you said that you were trying to hgure out what had really 
changed since Vipassana. Has anything changed, and if so, what? 

Yes, a lot has changed. And the thing that comes most clear to me is that 
sometimes it seems as though everything is okay. I don’t panic, or I don’t 
rush to judgment like I used to betore. I was giving the example of the shitt 
othcer people. Trying to get them to announce for [meditation] groups, 
sometimes it’s real dithcult here. There’s all this stuff going on, and they 
don’t want to announce for [the] group. They might not want to open the 
door so that we can have access to the room. I think I’m a lot more patient 
now. I think I don’t even hold resentment towards them when they do this; 
betore I think I did. Betore, I might let it bother me a little bít. I might get 
a little mad at them or something, but I haven’t got mad at them this time. 
You know, it’s all okay. ĩve been going with the kind of attitude, like, vvell, 
if we don’t get it done now, might be later—and it doesn’t matter—I don’t 
get upset or anything. I notice that that’s a big, big change. If I just view 
things with equanimity, then I don’t think I can go wrong. 

What were those tears about on the tenth day [of the Vipassana course]? 

I felt as though I’d never really been happy betore in my life. But on that 
day, I was, you know; I actually felt happy. I was there, I was happy, in prison 
with a life sentence, really I’ve got a few life sentences, but it’s called a life 
sentence—I don’t know what’s going to happen with my life or anything, 
but I was so happy. 
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Well, what is Vipassana and how does it change people? 

It is one thing to know something intellectually. And there’s so many intel- 
lectuals here and in the world out there but especially here—everybody’s 
an intellectual. I probably thought I was an intellectual betore Vipassana. 
Sometimes I sit and wonder how that could be possible that I felt the way 
I did during those arduous ten days. Because I can sit down now, I feel the 
sensations, the body sensations, and I go through a sitting doing Vipassana. 
I was wondering how it was possible following all the precepts we’re sup- 
posed to be following, following all the guidelines that our teacher has 
asked us to follow and whatnot, you know; and then we go through all this 
and that helps so much for the mind to actually calm down and then there’s 
none of the outside stuff to worry about. Everything is taken care of, you 
know, so you have all the time to put your attention to vvorking on you, to 
doing the work you’re supposed to do on the mat, you know. One is able 
to gain so much, so much, and it’s not intellectual at all. You know, it’s all 
experiential. When I sit down now and see somebody who was there—one 
of the guys who was there with me or somebody who has attended a 
Vipassana course betore—I look at them as a ditterent kind of person. I 
don’t look at them as just an intellectual. You know there’s something dif- 
terent about them because they’ve experienced that thing that they’ve gone 
through, that experience, you know. They have that vvisdom, they have 
paíĩna (wisdom), you know, they have the experiential wisdom. It’s not just 
intellectual stuff anymore. So it’s very ditterent. It’s a big ditterence. 

I guess you could say everybody needs Vipassana, but how do you feel about 
the appropriateness of it for prisons? Do people need this in prison? 

I think they do. I think it should be in every prison in the United States. I 
think every prison should give the opportunity for a Vipassana course, so 
the guys could attend. I think they should. 

Are there any other programs that you’ve come upon in prison that gets to 
the same things that Vipassana does? 

No. There are a lot of programs that might help to prepare one for 
Vipassana, like Houses of Healing for one, but I don’t think anything quite 
gets to that level. I don’t think it does. 
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And you need to get to that level, you think? 

I think it’s necessary. I think everybody should at some point in their life. I 
think it would be a big turning point for a lot of people who are in prison, 
because most guys in prison are intellectuals. They know everything—they 
know everything about everything, and it’s hard to tell them anything. It’s 
hard for them to accept things that they’re told. This is what they take to 
be somebody else’s intellect, ‘cuz most of us in prison, most of us prisoners 
are seltish. We’re very seltish and the environment breeds that. 


Bruce stewart 
July 1, 2002 

Tơ- my dear VơnuldẠữn/ VhivmA-VLOy broũiery: 

I am vvriting from Shelburne atter leaving S.N. Goenka’s 
Meditation Now tour in San Diego. I’m happy to report that 
the tour is going well, that all of Goenkaji’s Public talks are 
well attended and, like yourselves, old students are delighted to 
meet and meditate (mostly for the íãrst time) with Goenkaji in 
one-day courses at each location. 

Many of your unknovvn Dhamma brothers and sisters have 
taken such interest in your eííorts and success in Dhamma. 
When we describe how diligently you all vvorked and corre- 
spondingly just how much you benehted, people are so moved 
and inspired. 

Dr. Marshall iníorms me that the numbers at the daily 
group sitting are swelling. This is good news! Remember 
that Vipassana only works when you practice it. othenvise 
Vipassana just becomes a wonderful memory...“My course was 
so good, the discourses were great, the technique is great and, 
oh, the food was unbelievable, etc.” To really get the benehts 
of Dhamma one has to practice it. One hour in the morning 
and evening is essential. One has to keep cultivating the deep 
understanding of impermanence—anicca, anicca, anicca—to 
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come out of the old negative habit patterns of blindly reacting 
with craving for the pleasant and aversion for the unpleasant. 

otten a new student becomes discouraged atter their tirst 
course because they cannot develop the concentration (sama- 
dhi) to feel sensations the same as they did during the course. 
This is natural, as one cannot expect to have the same deep 
experience as when one is making continuous eííorts during a 
ten-day course. It is so important not to get trustrated and give 
up. Keep making eííorts. Work more with anapana (observing 
the breath), then move quickly through the body for a vvhile 
(even if you do not feel sensations everywhere), and change 
the way you work so you do not become bored. Even if your 
meditation is not going well, never get trustrated and increase 
the sankhara (conditioned mental reaction) of írustration by 
reacting with negativity. Remember, the key is your equanim- 
ity: “This will also change.” Also be aware of the trap of “play- 
ing the game of sensations.” It does not matter what kind of 
sensations you experience; it is your equanimity that counts. 
This, and this alone, will liberate you from the bondage of 
misery and suííering. 

As you all know, the entire teaching is sila (morality), 
samadhi (concentration) and paíĩna (experiential vvisdom). 
Cultivating and developing a strong base of morality is critical 
to your successíul growth in Dhamma. Hence the five precepts 
play a critical role in gaining mastery over the mind. With a 
strong and tocused mind, one can then develop experiential 
vvisdom from knowing the changing nature of this mind/body 
phenomenon that we call “I, me, mine.” We do this by observ- 
ing the ever-changing sensations in the body. This is the deep- 
est level of the mind and is vvhere all our suttering originates. 

Your eííorts and success are an inspiration to many. 
Jonathan, Rick and I sincerely vvish you success in your eííorts. 
We feel tortunate to have had the opportunity to meet and 
work with you. 


Bri/tce' 
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Intervievv with Leon Kennedy 

Jenny: What made you decide to do the program? 

My close íriends, Troy and OB, who also participated in the course. They 
were trying to explain to me [that Fm] not going to lose love for [my 
daughter] or anything, and I told them that I understand that but I don’t 
want not to be attached to her. I want to be attached ‘cuz I’d made myselí so 
dependent upon that—it was a part of my sanity, a part of my everyday walk 
of life—that little girl. And she doesn’t know it, she doesn’t understand it. 
She’s just, you know, she’s just who she is, and I’m just so attached to my 
daughter, my child, my beautiíul baby girk 

Did Vipassana change your love for your daughter? 

Yes, it did. It changed it in the sense of it being enhanced by the overall 
view of what love really is. I wasn’t loving her—I was selbsh—I was loving 
me. I was utilizing my love for her to comtort me, although I was showing 
her that I love her and telling her. But that’s not what love is, that was not 
complete love for her. 

Leon, can you say something about the technique and how you felt it work- 
ing in you as the love changed? 

As the love changed, I had heard the term “liberated” used throughout 
these days, and by the fifth day I wanted to break my vow of silence to go 
and grab my íriend OB and tell him, “FIey, I am liberated.” I wanted to while 
we were in the hall because the íeeling was so ovenvhelming. I knew what 
love was, and I cried and I cried. 

What were you ỉiberated from? 

I felt like I let go of what I thought love was. And it wasn’t just with my 
daughter; it was with my wife, my mom, my sons, my íather. You know 
you’re rooted with these people. This is what you base your life on and it 
answers so many other questions in life. It’s a master key to so many doors 
of insight, and Fm just loving them now. I was like, now you love ‘em. And 
I love me now. Yeah. 

Can you give an example, Leon, of a situation that you look at ditterently 
now? 
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So many. Department of Corrections—everyday we have to go and ask the 
shitt othcers to announce for the classes that we teach, and everyday they 
give us a nasty, nasty hard time. All we’re asking them to do is “Will you 
please announce for ‘blah, blah’?” and they give us such a hard .. . They 
say nasty things to us. They make it like you are such a nuisance or, like, 
“Why were you born?” type thing, and it doesn’t affect me. I smile at ‘em 
and wait till they announce it and tell them thank you very much, and I 
leave without any negativity or any holding onto any negative or snickering 
thoughts about ‘em. 

What might have happened betore Vipassana? 

Betore, I would show them that face, you know, that thank-you-very-much 
face, and when I leave I take that with me. I take that negative stuff with 
me and be mumbling about it all the way down the hall, like, “God, man, 
you know, what’s wrong with these people?” Now, it doesn’t even matter. It 
doesn’t even matter. That’s not like the main thing I got out of Vipassana— 
it’s just a love thing is what I really got. 

That’s the main thing? 

That’s the main thing. Everything is a love thing. No matter what. You got 
to love ‘em, ‘cuz if you don’t love ‘em you’re not being true to yourselt and 
[if] you love yourselt, you know, it’s like you’ve got to meet everybody on 
an equal level. Equal level—everybody. When I see anybody, it’s like I get 
happy. I don’t know ‘em, and Fve got attitude like, hey, here’s—ah, I don’t 
even know that person but here they are, you know—and we speak or what 
have you. My entire life has changed, my wife, my relationship with her. It 
has enhanced all of my relationships, tamily and triends. But my wife, you 
know, she’s curious about it. She wants to take a course. My daughter, my 
daughter—I can’t even explain what it’s done with me and my daughter 
because we have a—all tathers think they have a special bond with their 
daughter, but my mom, my wife, everybody says that my child and I have, 
like, this super bond. It’s grown. She’s like—there’s so much more now 
than what I thought, what I saw on the surtace level. I’m just so tortunate 
to be able to come here and take that course. It’s amazing. I had to come to 
prison in order to be free, and it’s stupid, I guess, but it happened. 
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What was it like for you to have these three men come in and lock down in 
prison with you and really, really take care of you, clean your toilets, make 
sure you’re okay, really very lovingly take care of you? 

It was a humbling experience. They had so much humility, they didn’t 
mind. They actually applied and asserted themselves strictly for that. “This 
is what we are here for,” and it made it so easy to say, “Hey, I’m hurt,” you 
know. It created atmosphere, and the egos didn’t get in the way. I can tell 
you, I can cry in íront of ‘em. Hey, this guy’s cleaning up aíter me, this guy 
is preparing my food, this guy is doing all this stuff so I can share with him 
my innermost pain and thoughts and dumb questions and stuff like that. It 
was amazing. I love them torever. They will always be special to me. They 
were like ground zero, you know? 

Like what? 

Ground zero: They were on the íront lines with us—like, hey, take your 
medicine, ring the bell, showers, the food, walk with you outside. They’re 
sleeping here in this prison with us because—and I’m quite sure they were 
discussing us or like, “Hey, we’re in prison with them. Look what they’re 
doing.” Well I was looking at what they were doing too. They’re in prison, 
man, with us. They are staying here. They have lives too; they have wives, 
jobs and children. It was amazing. It created so much—I can’t think of the 
proper word for it—so much gratitude. Even to the extent of the cooks— 
anybody who was helping—it made everything so much more special, to 
prepare our food, to cook it. We didn’t spend one red cent. People we don’t 
even know were supporting us as an institution for this type of practice. So 
it was a very grateíul íeeling. 

What happened when you went back into population again, and the 
Vipassana course site in the gym was taken apart and everybody left? 

Everybody left. OB and I were the last ones. To take down—you know, 
taking everything down—it was sad. Yeah, we had to break it down; yeah, 
it was rough. And even rougher than that—that was sad, that was truly 
sad—but even rougher than that was going back out to the general inmate 
population. All the noise, all these vibrations, everything was so loud. It 
was so loud. You know, the screaming, the normalcy of everyday prison life 
was—it took me about a week to hltrate back into the swing of things. That 
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was why the follow-up, the meditation, the 5:30 a.m. and the 2:30 p.m. sit- 
ting that we still do now, was so important. It was so important because we 
could sit down and get that atmosphere back. The same atmosphere that 
we had in the gym would be in that room amongst us. That energy was in 
us, and we can also talk about our experiences in a safe environment again. 
So I guess you can equate the satety of the environment, the atmosphere in 
the gym, with the people; it has a lot to do with the people as well. 

Can you say anything about the mistakes or things that brought you into 
this place? 

Bank robbery. I vveighed out my consequences. I vveighed out even that I 
might leave my daughter. Had I done Vipassana tirst that wouldn’t have 
been a reality because I wouldn’t have been deluded by my mind. I’d have 
been seeing things for what they really are. I wouldn’t have loved the way 
I thought love was. Had I learned how to love, even as a ten-year-old boy, 
things would have been ditíerent. I keep reíerring back to this love thing. 
It’s just so important to the universe, you know. It expands more than just 
an emotion—it’s a way of life. How we interact with each other and see 
each other. So that’s what I’ve learned most out of Vipassana, something 
I cherish, and I’m going to teach to my kids and anyone that will have an 
open mind. We all need to love each other more. 

July 9, 2002 

Shut Down: Courses and Group Sitting Privileges 

“Really, I think that the administration would rather see ‘chaos 
with vain superstition, ’ because this is íamiliar and does not shake 
their íalse zone of comíort. ” —John Johnson 

“Even though it is good to have group sittings, each one of us has 
still got to develop his own practice. Further, things are bound to 
change; nothing is permanent. ” —OB Oryang 

“So mang of our Dhamma brothers are hanging tough. ” 

—Rick Smith 
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“Speaking of upheavals we could use a cultural one in this State. 

This State is so hide-bound to a narcissistic vieiv of reality and 
human affairs.... We still march to the palpitations of past prides 
and prejudices here. Progress here is a backivard looking affair and 
change is a slow-moving train that never seems to stay moving 
long enough to get anywhere. ” —Omar Rahman 

No official explanation was ever given. On July 9, 2002, word came that 
the Department of Corrections had shut down the Vipassana program. 
It became clear that at least one individual in power had tound the fact 
that the Vipassana courses were based on the teachings of the Buddha too 
threatening in a íundamental religious sense, even though the teachings 
are careíully presented in the same strictly universal, nonsectarian way 
that the Buddha originally gave them. So, vvithout warning, restrictions 
were suddenly put into place in an effort to revert to the status quo. The 
Dhamma Brothers were no longer allowed to meet together and meditate, 
and more courses could not be organized and given. However, although 
this represented a real setback, Dhamma was already out of the bag. 


Benịamin Oryang 
July 14, 2002 

Veur Jevưvy, 

Thanks for writing. We here are continuing to survive, even 
though we have been presented with a new challenge. 

On Tuesday the 9th (last Tuesday) we were intormed that 
there will be no more Vipassana activities at Donaldson Prison. 
This cancellation included not only the ten-day courses, but 
also the daily sittings which we had in the group-room. Even 
atter raising all the expected questions about this action, we 
have not been given any explanation or reason for the cancel- 
lations. Further, we are not expecting any to be given—and 
have all agreed to just sit with things as they are for now. But 
in light of the fact that none of the other programs here have 
been cancelled, the urge to take some kind of legal action has 
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been smouldering right beneath the suríace. The Vipassana 
meditators are handling the situation with a very admirable 
calm but, surprisingly, many of the other prisoners and several 
staff members (including COs with rank) are the ones who are 
calling for and actively considering taking some action. 

othervvise, I, personally, am continuing to sit in my cell. 
Even if I miss the air which we had created in the group-room 
and find it more of a challenge to meditate in my cell, I am 
determined to continue the practice. Also, whenever I run 
across any of my Dhamma brothers, I feel obliged to give them 
some encouragement tovvards the continuation of practice; I 
remind them that even though it is good to have group sit- 
tings, each one of us has still got to develop his own practice. 
Further, things are bound to change; nothing is permanent. 

On the other tront, I now have a lawyer to represent me for 
purposes of parole. This came as a very good development, as 
it would have been almost impossible for me to satistactorily 
represent myselt beíore the Board of Pardons and Parole. With 
the lawyer, I now have to piece together a support group and 
also do some íurther investigations to determine exactly how to 
present myselt beíore the Parole Board. 

My mother is excited about the lawyer, but she has had a 
rough week due to severe swelling in her legs. othervvise she is 
hanging in there and continuing to do all she can to help me. I 
love her so much. 

Your triend, 

03 


John w. Johnson 
July 21, 2002 

Vecw Bruce/, 

Greetings to each of y’all—our precious Dhamma tamily. 
Within this mailing you will find a bookmark I made around 
three years ago. It is my wish for you to have it. 
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The items contained therein were collected at different 
times .. . from many different areas of the yard grounds at 
Donaldson. During my duties as a maintenance worker my 
job took me throughout many areas of this compound. As a 
meditator these items were part of the observations that sprang 
up to my attention. It was an awakening process to the natural 
beauty of nature that surrounded one even in a prison setting. 
It was the start for me seeking a cultivation of my meditation 
practice. 

Over the years this book mark has been an aide to me. It has 
brought me to my simple awareness of nature. It has helped 
me mark a point of concentration ... to the pages of some 
of the wonderful books I read over the years. Most of these 
books were written insights of people of the past who were 
on a path of awakening. These insights of people I read about, 
and their experiences, became a part of my consciousness. Of 
course these mental images were only a process obtained in my 
imagination. I have since come to understand it was like the 
saying, “counting the sheep of another’s herd.” 

Now that I have a practice that offers a direct path to awak- 
ening myseltand my other Dhamma brothers...[We] are real- 
izing insight from our own experiential level of consciousness. 
We are greatly appreciative. We acknowledge your compassion. 

The guidance oííered by Goenkaji during the May visit still 
resonates. The following are a few areas of my practice: 

I meditate at least twice a day. Since our loss of space to 
serve as Dhamma meditation hall, I practice at my living area. 
Sometimes three to four times a day. Going deep too. 

As a community Service I am servicing the ice machines. 

I no longer work maintenance, but saw a need to insure the 
compound had plenty of ice during the hot summer months. 

Ice brings happiness. It has been a rough experience. 

I no longer support the prison contraband market. [This 
includes] food from the chow hall and any other stolen items 
from ditterent departments, such as ink pens, soap, etc. 

Last week I had an interesting dream about being around 
people I had never been around beíore. We meditated together. 
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Later I held my arms out and these people joined in with me 
shoulder to shoulder with our arms outstretched. I felt a sense 
of compassion. I think it was a metta experience in my dream 
stage of sleep. There were men and women in this sweet dream. 
I awoke very happy. 

So this is an update. I guess some of the other Dhamma 
brothers here are keeping their practice going. I do not know 
for sure. 

Do know that I will continue. “The Noble Eighttold Path: 
The Way to the End of Suttering, ” the book by Bhikkhu Bodhi, 
has been very helptul. 

Your letter in the newsletter made everyone come together 
for a vvhile. This was good. Also, your letter to us later was 
handed out on the day we lost the privilege to meditate at 
a Central location. Your compassion and insight helped us 
through a rough time. I want you to know this. 

JữKn/ 


Bruce stewart 
August 18, 2002 

Veur Jơhn/: 

It is such a great thrill for us to know that you have ben- 
ehted so much from Dhamma. Yes, Goenkaji’s visit was truly 
remarkable in so many ways, and I’m happy to hear that it 
continues to give you strength and inspiration. Goenkaji left 
for Europe two weeks ago. It is conservatively estimated that he 
reached torty thousand people through the Public talks during 
his Canadian and u.s. tour. Several locations packed halls well 
over a thousand. He was extremely happy with the success of 
this unique Dhamma mission. 

While Goenkaji was here we tormed a new “Corrections 
Trust” [Vipassana Prison Trust] specihcally to raise tunds for 
ten-day courses in jails and prisons in North America. It will 
also tocus on outreach to other institutions. 

As a response to your notes on your practice: 
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1.1’m pleased you continue to sit at least Uvice a day and very 
happy that it may be as much as three or four times. Sit as 
much as you are able; it will give you great strength. 

2. Any community Service you can do is wonderful. Doing 
humble and seltless Service will do much to tultìll your 
paramis (noble qualities). I was just reading about Sariputta, 
the chiet disciple of the Buddha, who was known for doing 
simple and otten mundane Service for others. This all helps 
break the attachment to the notion of “I, me, mine.” 

3. It is wonderful that you no longer support prison con- 
traband. As you meditate more, your understanding ofs//ứ 
(morality) becomes deeper, and naturally some inappropriate 
actions just fall away. 

4. Your description of your dream was moving. Yes, metta 
(loving-kindness) will tĩll you in ditterent ways as you both 
give and receive it. 

5. If you have the chance, please encourage your Dhamma 
brothers to keep up their practice. As I have said in the past, 
Dhamma only works when you practice it; othenvise it is just 
a good memory. Incrementally and according to one’s past 
parami, the Path will reveal itselt. Have no doubt! 

Of course we are all disappointed you have lost the right 
to hold your group sittings. I know how much this has meant 
to you all. I was encouraged and impressed that you did not 
express any negativity about this situation. I encourage you 
all to stay calm, trust in Dhamma and send metta to all those 
involved in this untortunate decision. Maybe the time will ripen 
when you can politely ask to have these sessions back again. 

While Goenkaji was here recently at the Vipassana 
Meditation Center in Shelburne, we had a special returning 
students program which was attended by over 300 students. 
Jenny came and we showed some of the rough film tootage 
that was shot at Donaldson. The response was overvvhelm- 
ingly positive. People were truly amazed and inspired by the 
hearttelt, insighttul and articulate manner in which you all 
expressed yourselves. The Dhamma brothers at Donaldson 
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have done a wonderful Service and stand as an inspiration to 
many. Some may recognize the irony of men, locked away in a 
maximum-security prison, inspiring others to live wholesome 
and Dhamma lives. But this is a fact! 

Broce' 


James George 
August 14, 2002 

my vyuẢmAnữySíẠter, 

Ms. lohnson told me this morning that she had talked with 
you over the weekend and you asked about all of us. Well, for 
the most part we are doing tĩne, only concerned that we are no 
longer allowed to practice our meditation as a group. Have you 
heard anything more on why the administration stopped it? Of 
course some of us continue to practice at our living area, so all 
is not lost. 

I have a question concerning how we sit. I talked with 
several of the guys in the program who went through Vipassana 
about sitting for ten hours one night and they all would like 
to do it. However, what I need to know is, will this in any way 
jeopardize the tuture of Vipassana courses being oííered here at 
Donaldson? None of us want to do anything that might create a 
problem later down the road for you guys Corning back. There 
has been a very dehnite impact, even with correctional othcers, 
and it’s something that certainly needs to be continued. I 
hrmly believe the visit from Goenkaji had a proíound effect on 
many people here and I’m not talking about only inmates. 

Jenny, speaking from personal experience, I must say that 
Vipassana had the most proíound effect I have ever witnessed 
on a group of inmates. Although it didn’t effect all the way it 
did some of the others and myselt, it did have some kind of 
effect on everyone who took it. The changes I’ve noticed within 
myselt have made a remarkable ditíerence in the way I view 
things (equanimity). I’m able to deal with situations more 
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calmly than beíore because now I can see everything in a better 
perspective. Wouldn’t it be wonderful if it were mandatory that 
all prison personnel attend a Vipassana course? 

Your Dhamma Brother, 

JcmieẬ'Qeơrậe' 


Benjamin Oryang 
August 24, 2002 

Vexxr Jevưvy, 

On the Donaldson íront, there is nothing new to report. 

We still have not been given any explanation or reason for 
the administration’s expulsion of all Vipassana activities over 
here. On September the 9th it will be tvvo months since we 
were intormed of the action. On that date, I plan to request an 
intervievv with the warden in [light] of his position as over-seer 
of this prison. I intend to inquire as to why all Vipassana activi- 
ties were expelled, and find out if there is anything that we 
prisoners can or need to do in order to have the said activities 
reinstated. I don’t know where my inquiry will lead, or what 
will come of it, but it would be interesting to know exactly 
what is going on; maybe then I could decide what course of 
action to take next, if teasible. I will keep you intormed of any 
developments. 

03 


Benjamin Oryang 
Sept. 21, 2002 

Veur Jerưvy, 

With the expulsion of the Vipassana group sittings now 
pushing towards its third month, the Dhamma community 
at Donaldson is íeeling many of the expected results. I wish I 
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could say that my personal practice hadn’t been affected, but 
that would be running far from the truth. 

In looking at this situation from a more optimistic angle, I 
think it is correct to say that we are actually gaining experien- 
tial wisdom on the benehts of group sittings. Tvvisted thinking? 
And even though it would be nice to sit with the group again, 
it is still true that it is the practice—not the group practice— 
which is most important. So even though there still aren’t any 
new developments with regards to the reinstatement of the 
group sittings, the continuation of practice needs no special 
conditions and, thus, can only be stopped by the individual. 

Metta, 

OB 


John w. Johnson 
September 29, 2002 

Vear Jevưvy, 

Well life is truly ditíerent since the second Vipassana 
[course]. I started reading all I could get my hands on, with the 
practice of Buddha—“The Enlightened One.” 

The Theravada practice is just right for a convict. It is so 
direct. I see this practice as a great opportunity to explore while 
doing time. “If not now .. . when?” makes good sense. Over the 
years past I vvasted too much time. As the saying goes ... ”what 
good does it do studying the scriptures of ancient teaching and 
then just counting the sheep of another’s persons herd.” One 
must practice. 

As you know, Jenny, this is not an easy practice for one vvho 
is in prison, or out. I will say it is wild observing the arising of 
conditional States. It is easier to see it with other people still, 
although I have become more avvare of what is happening 
within me too. 
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Everything is so much more real. This is an interesting 
experience. Boredom is an experience of the past. No longer 
bored. 

It is, though, dithcult seeing people who suffer, and they can 
not understand the cause they bring upon their own experi- 
ence. This is very true with tamily members who I love deeply 
and have a long history with. 

Peace, Jơỹvn/ 


James George 
November 1, 2002 

Vaar 'Brnce/, 

I received your letter and was truly inspired by it. I also 
shared your letter with Ms. Johnson and Mr. Blackmon [in the 
drug treatment program]. 

Bruce, when we were hrst intormed by Dr. Marshall that 
we could no longer meet for group sittings, there were many 
who questioned the validity of such a decision. Of course Dr. 
Marshall cautioned all of us about becoming negative and 
encouraged us to remain calm and be patient. 

ưntortunately many have since stopped practicing, and this 
saddens me. Several who were so enthusiastic in the begin- 
ning seem to have dritted away from practicing. However, I 
know that all I can do is continue to work toward my personal 
enlightenment, allowing each to decide for himselt. In this 
respect it is just like treatment; one must concentrate on work- 
ing his personal program and not dwell on what another does. 

Personally, Bruce, I find such peace in sitting daily. 
Occasionally I sít for two hours in the morning and, as dithcult 
as it may be to believe, the second hour is ahvays better than 
the tirst. With this in mind I have decided to do six hours this 
Sunday. I plan to begin at 10:00 p.m., take a 15 to 20 minute 
break betvveen each hour, take an hour out for breaktast and 
hnish up by 6:00 a.m. ril let you know how it turns out. 
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It is my íondest hope that you all are allowed to bring 
Vipassana back into Donaldson. It can make such a diííerence in 
the collective minds of men here, which in turn could let society 
as a whole acknovvledge that people can and do change. 

Mettã,Jcuneé' 


July 28, 2002 

Dhamma Brother Transíerred 

“Non-harming communication takes skill, especially in a hostile 
environment where people are in such emotional State of suffer- 
ing. — Leon Kennedy 

“The inconsistent nature of the mind, mixed with the poiver of 
perception-delusions are always near and ivaiting to taint our inner 
peace .”—John Johnson 

“The poiver of doing Vipassana in prison—a períect setting. It is a 
place where so many people experience appearance of all the aggre- 
gates — sorroiu, lamentation, distress, despair .”—John Johnson 

Edward Johnson 
July 28, 2002 

HeUơ-Jevưvy, 

I’m going to make this letter short & to the point. I have 
been transterred to another camp. It’s really a blessing. There- 
fore I choose not to complain about it. 

There is so much that is going through my head right 
now—as I sit in the dorm of “Kilby.” I don’t know how long 
I’m gonna be here. Hopetully it won’t be long. My next camp 
will probably be Atmore. It is a lower Level 4 camp. Yes Jenny, 

“a much better tacilitated camp.” Now my next move will 
be home. I haven’t received another parole date yet. But my 
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attorney said it will be in November. So make sure you keep me 
in your prayers. 

Ever since Corning into the Vipassana technique, I have 
really met some cool & beautiíul people. The day that I let 
go of my past and allovved the practice of Dhamma to take its 
course—-was the day I íound peace from within. Atter learning 
how to develop (master) awareness and equanimity towards 
sensations, I can actually see a much brighter tuture. 

Ecfovcwd/ 


Intervievv with Edward Johnson 

Jenny: What were you taught in Anger Management? 

Push it down, walk around, walk away, you know. But.... 

And you don’t think you should walk away when you’re angry, turn the 
other cheek? What do you think you should do? 

Yes. Well, in Anger Management it teaches you to just say “Okay, if he hits 
you, don’t hit him back.” Turn and walk away. But with what Pve learned 
now—vvith the Vipassana—you know, somebody piss you off, just start to 
[do] my respiration [anapana] and you know, cool—laugh and smile and 
you still be happy. And I feel much better about that. I never ran [into] a 
course like this betore. And it’s all been, you know, say real good. Prison is 
not rehabilitating a man just with the courses that they throvving at you. 
It’s just othcers that they try and put at you, you know. othcers make you 
more angry, They come here with problems. 

Yeah, and you don’t think [prison] courses rehabilitate you? 

Well, not the courses that they having now, but this Vipassana—that’s 
rehabilitation. You soul search in that. 

What’s the ditterence—can you really identiíy it—betvveen the Anger 
Management course and the Vipassana course? 

Anger Management, like I said, was just, you know, they tell me [to] sup- 
press it. With Vipassana, they let, you know— you got [to] let the sensations 
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come up out and make you feel better about yourselí. Deal with it what you 
trying to hide. You know, no hiding; let it come up. 

Edvvard, tell me something about Vipassana—I mean the hrst three days 
of your sitting. 

I was tripping. I was! The íãrst three days I was tripping. 

What does that mean? 

Like when they teach you how to breathe and all this, I started getting hot 
and itching and my head starting getting hot, and I was, like, what the 
hell’s going on? 

Edvvard Johnson 
September 16, 2002 

Vzar Jevwyy, 

Jenny, things here with me is sort of hectic. I’ve been going 
through some tough times since leaving all the love & support 
of my Dhamma tamily at Donaldson. True enough it’s been 
hard lately.. .especially trying to adjust from a max camp atter 
a lot of years, to a lower level camp. My patience are dehnitely 
being tested. Then, not only the aggravation of dealing with 
the administration—but also dealing with a bunch of guys who 
is Corning to prison for the tirst time.. ,with no morals, self- 
respect, or values instilled in them. It’s tough being here!! Last 
but not least, I am still in limbo about my parole. Now thats 
trustrating. I wished I could close my eyes, wake up and all this 
will be behind me. 

Now Jenny, don’t get me wrong, I’m not giving up. I have 
come too far to give up now. I am merely stressing & venting 
to a special íriend. So please don’t worry. I will be okay...some- 
how, someway. 

I know you are asking yourselt, “Am I still meditating?” I’m 
not going to lie to you either. The answer is “Yes & No.” I have 
been meditating. Sometimes with tocus and sometimes with- 
out. And the technique doesn’t work unless you are tocused. 

Like the tocus I had tonight. It was lovely. I felt at peace. 
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I have made a tremendous change in my life. And basically 
it is due to you all.. .starting with Doc, She inspired me like 
no other. Then I met you, Rick, Jonathan & Bruce. I reíuse 
to let myselt to slip back into my past. It held me back from 
progressing atter so many years, I have been a hghter all my 
life. Theretore I retuse to stop hghting now. It’s a struggle. 
However, it is a struggle that will only make me more stronger. 
Because I will never give up. 

Love. 

(Your triend 4-Life) 

EảÀvard/ 


Bruce stewart 
October 22,2002 

Vexxr EdMuxrd/, 

Just yesterday Jonathan and I were doing a presentation 
at a local jail where we were shovving the ten-minute tilm 
clip Jenny made. There you were in the tĩlm describing your 
Vipassana experience and expressing your hearttelt teeling of 
gratitude for the Dhamma. 

Edward, I strongly encourage you to keep up your practice. 
From what I gather you are managing to do this, but it must be 
dithcult for you. While it is ideal to sit together in a group, it 
is not absolutely necessary. Remember, the Dhamma is inside! 
No one can take this away from you. As the Buddha says, “You 
have to make an island unto yourselt.” 

Ahvays remember, even in the toughest of times, every- 
thing is changing. The apparent solidity of storms and prison 
life melodrama are also changing—nothing is permanent—it 
will all pass away. With constant practice the illusion of “I, me 
mine” slowly gets shattered by the deep understanding and 
vvisdom of anicca (impermanence). 

This is all based solely on one’s own experience. This is the 
beauty and power of Dhamma—there is no blind beliet just 
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because the Buddha or your teacher says so. It is based on your 
own experience, bhavana-maya panna (experiential wisdom). It 
is a “law of nature,” pure and simple. 

Sríxce/ 


Edvvard Johnson 
October 30,2002 

Đea/r 'BnẢce/, 

Bruce I am basically maintaining. I enjoyed reading the 
[transcript] of Mr. Goenka’s [talk at] Donaldson. His words 
were inspirational. The experience of Dhamma is now my life. 
Just as Mr. Goenka said, “whatever purity you have attained, 
that should not only be maintained but must be increased, 
developed.” 

I miss all my Dhamma brothers. To be away from them and 
having to have to practice alone really is a test. Simply because 
of the new surrounding and the ditíerent negative mental- 
ity that is around me every day. I tell people of my blessing 
everyday. Sometimes it’s hard to explain Vipassana to a bunch 
of guys who doesn’t have a clue. Nevertheless I try. And they be 
interested because mainly of me. They (the ones who knew the 
old me) see the change in me. I hear this all the time; “Ed, you 
are not same.” My response is one they don’t understand. Well 
at least until I explain what I experienced. 

Please know that I am keeping up my practice. If it wasn’t 
for you staying on my case—I don’t think I would’ve gotten the 
full effect of Vipassana. 

Sometimes I look back and imagine how messed up my 
life once was, compared to the way I live now and smile. I 
hnally have something to smile about. Now don’t get me 
wrong—everything isn’t all “peaches and cream” here. Like 
for instance; I got stressed dealing with my past involvement 
with the “gang” life & still having to have to explain my disas- 
sociation with them. I don’t mind explaining though, because 
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whether they like it or dump it, “I am happy & at peace with 
me now.” 

EdĂVtxrd/ 


September 7 7- October 22, 2002 

The Addict's Mentality: Not Just Another Fix 

.. be careíulI wasn’t just getting a rush” —James George 

James George 
September 11, 2002 

Vexxr Vbuxmmu/SíẠter, 

The day we broke Noble Silence [on day ten of the íãrst 
ten- day course] we were talking and Bruce asked what inspired 
me to spend so much time in the ‘Meditation Hair. I told him 
I’ve always pushed myselt to the limit in whatever I do. Then 
I mentioned that was why I had been such a hard-core addict, 
because I was compelled to do everything all out. He then told 
me to be caretul that I wasn’t using meditation as a substitute 
for drugs. 

I must say, this shocked me at tirst. Then I began to think, 
well, he may be right, so I’d better pay attention. I decided to 
give myselt a substantial period of time to assure myselt that 
everything I experienced during Vipassana was real and not a 
passing tancy. 

Now I can testity that my experiences were indeed real. I 
continue my practice daily. It has brought about tremendous 
changes in my life and my total Outlook. 

In fact, without this serenity I don’t know what I would 
have done these last couple of days. Tuesday I was moved out 
of the Program. Not for anything I’ve done but because the 
Captain over treatment has absolutely no idea how treatment 
works. 
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I thank God for the four and a half years I’ve had in treat- 
ment. Without the concepts I’ve learned there, the tools I’ve 
been given and all the wonderful insight Fve gained working 
with Ms. Johnson, coupled with the ability to obtain peace I 
learned in Vipassana, I would probably be at wits end. FIowever, 
I can honestly say that Fm okay. Jenny, I don’t even feel any 
animosity toward Captain R.. I just remind myselt that all is 
impermanent. 

Metta, 

/ameí' 


James George 
September 24, 2002 

Vaar Jewny, 

You are quite right, my daily life changed dramatically. 
Being accustomed to the atmosphere of the Drug [Treatment] 
Dorm, I was totally unprepared for the chaos I encountered in 
the blocks. The noise level was unbelievable! It was practically 
impossible to find a time quiet enough to meditate. 

On Wednesday, the 18th, they moved me back to South Side 
to FI-dorm. This was done at around 9:00 p.m., right out of the 
blue. Then on Monday they moved me from Tl-dorm to G- 
dorm, again without any notice or reason. I don’t even unpack 
because they may move me again at a moment’s notice. 

Jenny, there are two things vvhich get me through all of 
this. # 1—From the Big Book Acceptance: “Acceptance is the 
answer to all my problems today. When I am disturbed, it is 
because I find some person, place, thing, or situation—some 
fact of my life—unacceptable to me, and I can find no serenity 
until I accept that person, place, thing, or situation as being 
exactly the way it is supposed to be at this moment.” #2—What 
Goenkaji said during his discourse on the last day: “If you 
practice Vipassana properly, a change must come for the better 
in your life. You should check your progress on the path by 
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checking your conduct in daily situations, in your behavior and 
dealings with other people. Instead of harming others, have 
you started helping them? When unwanted situations occur, do 
you remain balanced?” 

Every day is a new experience and I live it to its tullness, 
learning all I can from it. I stay íocused on what I plan on 
doing when I get out. I am going to get into counselling. I want 
to do a book on my life experiences and I am going to speak 
anyvvhere anyone will listen about prison retorm. This should 
keep me busy, don’t you think? 

Hettcv, JcvwieẠ' 


James George 
September 27, 2002 

Vyuxmmu/Brother, [Bruce] 

It has been 8 months since our Vipassana course and I have 
thought many times about writing. The reason I’ve waited is 
because of something you said the morning we broke noble 
silence. 

The question came up what inspired me to work so hard, 
spending so much time in the ‘Meditation Hall.’ I didn’t really 
know how to answer this, so I likened it to other things I’ve 
done, putting everything I had into it. I mentioned that like 
when I was a drug addict, I had to be a ‘hard-core’ addict. 

At that point Bruce, you said something which caused me to 
do a great deal of retlection. You told me to be caretul I wasn’t 
just getting a rush, or something to that ettect, and this caused 
me to do alot of soul-searching. I knew I had to discover the 
truth betore I could ever be satished. 

Thank you Bruce for making me search, for by doing so I 
discovered true panna, [wisdom] the understanding of reality 
as it is. My meditation has become deeper, my understanding 
more thorough and my acceptence far greater. The balance I 
have achieved is unbelievable. I am no longer overvvhelmed by 
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daily situations. I rather observe without reacting, acknowledge 
it for what it is and let it pass away. Equanimity! 

Jenny said she told you about my current situation. Well, 
it has changed again, and again, and again...all is imper- 
manent.. .On 9/10/02 I was moved from the Drug Dorm to 
4-Block, a chaotic hell. On 9/18/02 I was moved from 4-Block 
back to South Side into H-Dorm. On 9/23/02 I was moved from 
H-Dorm next door to B-dorm. On 9/26/02 I was moved from 
B-dorm back to the Drug Dorm. And you want to know what’s 
really tunny about all this? I’m not the least bit perturbed 
about any of this. In fact I tĩnd it a great learning experience. 

So I once again thank you for raising a doubt about just how 
serious I was about my meditation. I’ve come so far in the last 
8 months. 

Several of us are praying you are allowed to bring Vipassana 
back. 

Be happy, Be peaceíul, Be liberated, 

Metta ,Jcvm&y 


Bruce stewart 
October 22, 2002 

I was very happy to receive your inspiring letter and learn 
of your progress in Dhamma. As you so correctly note, the ben- 
ehts of Dhamma are tangible, deep, here and now. Equanimity 
is the only yardstick to measure our progress. Having a deep 
sense of gratitude and a desire to serve others are other 
Dhamma qualities that naturally percolate from within and 
íurther demonstrate that progress is certainly being made. 

I was particularly interested in your response to the com- 
ments I made aíter your tirst course. I asked the question 
based on our past experience with those who struggle with 
substance abuse. Firstly, I wanted to assess what was driving 
you to work so diligently and, secondly, caution you about the 
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dangers of approaching Vipassana with an “addict’s mentality” 
and possibly using Vipassana as just another fix. It seems you 
understood my motive well and have careíully and sincerely 
examined your practice. The substantial results you have 
gained speak for themselves. Giving your practice the test of 
time was a wise move. There is no doubt in my mind that you 
are on the right track, and I encourage you to continue to sit as 
much as you can. As long as upekkha (equanimity) is con- 
stantly being cultivated along with the understanding of anicca 
(impermanence), you have nothing to be concerned about. Real 
equanimity and wisdom are only developed with this deepening 
understanding of anicca. 

I’m sorry and disappointed to learn that your group sittings 
have been taken away from you all. I realize that this must be 
very dithcult for you. The comradeship and support of your 
Dhamma brothers can be an additional bonus to your practice. 
However, I urge all of you not to generate negativity about 
this situation, but instead generate metta (loving-kindness) 
for those who implemented this untortunate ruling. With the 
base of metta, a solution may present itselt. While it would be 
ideal if you could all gather to sít together on a regular basis, 
remember that each one of you has the Dhamma deep inside. 
No one can take this away! Keep Dhamma strong by keeping 
your sittings strong and continue to develop the noble quali- 
ties of Dhamma: sila (morality), samadhi (concentration) and 
paíĩna (experiential wisdom). 

Bríxce/ 


October 30, 2002 

Support Letters to Pardon and Parole Board: 

Request Declined 

“By maintaining this strict boundary, the students have no other 
motivation than to look deeply tuithin themselves.” —Bruce Stewart 
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Edvvard Johnson 

October 30, 2002 (continuation) 

[To Bruce] 

Then there’s the dealing with wanting my íreedom back 
that gets stressíul also. I gave these people eleven and a half 
years of my life. They have set my parole date off again and now 
I don’t know when I will go back up again. Regardless of what 
is taking place in my life—I am hnally at peace with myselí. 

My íamily is doing fine. My mother is really learning and 
loving the technique of meditating. When I get home, her and 
I are planning to take a course together. My son is twelve years 
old now and I plan on getting him involved. Bruce, I miss my 
tamily a great deal. I pray I am released soon. Then I will be 
able to dehnitely spread the love and power of Dhamma. 

Hey Bruce, betore I torget, I have a íavor to ask of you, 
Jenny, Rick & Jonathan. Will you all write a letter of recom- 
mendation for my release to Pardon & Parole Board for me? 
You all have basically watched me change betore your very 
eyes. It’s a question that needs attention as soon as possible. 

Pm not asking you guys to lie for me. I am only asking you all 
to let them know the effect of Dhamma and what you all see 
in me. If you don’t mind, you can send the letters to me on 
my behalt and I will forward them to the Parole Board. I really 
would be gratetul! 

t OM ^6-t' 


Bruce stewart 
(undated) 

Veur EdAvard/: 

Pm sorry to hear you have been shuttled around once 
again—back with your Dhamma brothers at Donaldson for a 
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while and then moved to yet another camp. I hope that your 
next “camp” is a meditation center in the “free world.” 

I want to explain our policy regarding your request for 
support with your parole hearing. My reason for not vvanting 
to get involved with your parole board hearing is based strictly 
upon the objectives and guidelines we have for our prison and 
jail courses. You know I would very much like to help, but we 
need to keep the bigger picture in mind in terms of our ongo- 
ing Vipassana programs. 

Firstly, it is important for us to be completely neutral in 
our dealings with our inmate-students. In other words, we are 
there to íacilitate the teaching of Dhamma, and we do not want 
to mix in any other incentive other than oííering the pure and 
deep experience of the ten-day course. By maintaining this 
strict boundary, the students have no other motivation than 
to look deeply within themselves. In addition, the correctional 
íacilities we deal with need to be assured that we are there for 
just one thing—the ten-day course and the ongoing support 
of the students’ progress in their practice. We are not there to 
retorm the institution or advocate for the inmates. Once again, 
we are there only to teach Dhamma! I trust you understand. 

Edward, I wish you well in your continued grovvth in 
Dhamma and hope that one day soon we will see you here at 
Dhamma Dhara (Vipassana Meditation Center) sitting a course 
in the free world. 

Bmce' 


March 2003 

After One Year, How Does Dhamma Fare Inside? 

“I think the Dhamma actually took root at Donaldson. It is a great 
honor to be one of the beneũáaries. ” —OB Oryang 
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John w. Johnson 
March 9, 2003 

Đea/r 'BnẢce/, 

One year plus has passed since y’all Dhamma people came 
to ‘Bama. I can speak with absolute truth that this has been 
an extraordinary year. Even with what in the past would have 
been looked upon as a mundane day—it is one where Dhamma 
serves to prelude the experience .... 

For this insight—myselí, and I am sure others—vve are 
eternally grateíul. 

Thank you all, also, for your last letter with instruction 
on “truth as our island—truth as our reíuge.” I heard & hear 
what you are saying. As ahvays the insight of being skilltul with 
expression of Dhamma in a hostile environment takes practice, 
as you stated in your last letter. 

It is an area that I really need to cultivate. Non-harming 
communication takes skill, especially in a hostile environment 
where people are in such an emotional State of suííering. 

The words of the Buddha on the four types of people we 
learned about on the eighth day of the course have been a great 
help to me. 

Four types of people in the world: those who are running 
from darkness towards darkness, those who are running from 
brightness toward darkness, those who are running from 
darkness towards brightness, and those who are running from 
brightness towards brightness. 

This along with the teaching of the law of [dependent 
causation]‘this arises depending on that,’ I am able to see what 
is going on. What would happen betore was I would be caught 
in the flow of reactions. It has also been helpíul to remember 
the teaching of “being caretul not to justify your actions only 
atter the event.” One must examine the mind betore acting. 

Prison is a good training ground for being aware of your 
volitions. I see how easy ego creeps back in—taking “things” 
personal— 
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My sitting practice is also in constant change. Somedays I 
am unable to keep my predetermined time to sit. When this 
happens I just accept it as “the way things are”—I do not try 
to control—-just go with the flow with a serious determination 
to cultivate my Vipassana practice deeper. I íurther realize that 
Vipassana avvareness is a part of my life at all times—while sit- 
ting and not sitting. Even in my sleep, dreams bring moments 
of awareness of sensations. I also am learning how to be more 
skilltul at being stronger with the equanimity of the sensations. 

Jữhn/ 


Bruce stevvart 
April 18, 2003 

Veur JơHw: 

I’m very happy that you are so clearly moved by your 
experience in Dhamma and that, in spite of your challenging 
circumstances, you are keeping Dhamma strong. Maintaining 
your daily practice is the only way to do this! I encourage you 
to sit as much as you can. James George wrote me and said that 
he was going to do a “self-course” through the night. I never 
heard back from him on how it went, but the determination 
and tenacity he demonstrates is encouraging and commendable. 

You speak of an “extraordinary year.” Many would agree. 
Goenkaji’s tour of North America was a unique happening 
and having him come to Donaldson at the conclusion of the 
May course certainly was a highlight for many of us. His visit 
touched thousands and we are seeing increased numbers 
apply for courses nationwide. In fact, most centers have large 
vvaitlists as we do here at the Vipassana Meditation Center, 
Dhamma Dhara, in Shelburne. There are new centers open- 
ing in Toronto and Chicago, with others in the works ... so 
Dhamma is spreading. At Dhamma Dhara, we are about to start 
a new building project that should increase our capacity by 
more than torty. 
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Not only is Dhamma spreading in the “free world,” but also 
in prisons and jails. Just recently Mexico and Spain had their 
tirst prison courses. Both paralleled our Donaldson experience 
with inmates working really hard and getting corresponding 
results. It seems that, worldwide, inmates are very responsive 
to the Buddha’s proíound yet simple teaching to alleviate 
suííering. Soon you will all receive the latest International 
Newsletter that teatures prison and jail courses around the 
world. Next week Jonathan and I will visit a women’s prison 
in Vermont to look at a potential course site. A number of the 
administrative staff have attended the ten-day course, including 
the director of the íacility. Hopetully we will get the go-ahead 
to hold a course in the not-too-distant tuture. It seems a prison 
in Baltimore is also at about the same stage, so we may be 
having courses there as well. However, we will have to wait and 
see as we have seen so many times in the past that there are 
otten last-minute dithculties. 

How are all the Dhamma Brothers doing? Has the adminis- 
tration allowed you to continue with your group sittings yet? I 
trust that you are all able to support each other to keep up your 
sitting either individually or in small groups in your dorms. 

Broce' 


John w. Johnson 
March 13, 2003 

The Way it is—Doing Time Doing Vipassana 

The little booklet “Guidelines for Practicing Vipassana 
Meditation” given to me atter the course has been intensely 
utilized. The intormation is very practical and useíul to me a 
new student to become an old, serious student. 

The Frequently Used Terms section has otten opened the 
path for me—even when I may be going through some form of 
hindrance. 
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An area of the booklet that I have spent a considerable 
amount of time contemplating is the three kinds of wisdom: 

• Wisdom gained by listening to others 

• Intellectual, analytical understanding 

• Wisdom based on direct personal experience 

What I do is, I remember how my life experience is in a 
constant tlux of change. This is wonderful now that I can 
experience change without fear and am learning the power of 
well-being by observing letting go of dehlements. 

I have explored how panna (wisdom) is a part of my day. I 
examine the way pahna has been a part of my personal experi- 
ence on the direct spectrum. It is part of my questioning of 
what I apprehend to be my own experiential reality. othenvise, 
why practice Vipassana .. . one could just continue as a blind 
being. I guess once the blind see, there is no going back. 

One of the ways I do battle with rebellious cravings and gain 
bhavana-maya panna (experiential wisdom) with my everyday 
walking around practice, is to face my ‘habitual attachments’ 
for what they are, when they arise. 

Example: Food—Pleasure craving for sweet snack knowing 
I have in my locker box the object of my craving and not react- 
ing by eating it. I have been doing this with adhitthana (strong 
determination) for the past year. This practice has also been 
useíul with other cravings that arise too. 

Another example: dosa (aversion) 

At the five gallon coffee pot in our dorm we have a mop pail 
to catch the water drop-off. People have a habit of throwing 
waste in the pail; you know paper from sugar packs, SOUP tops, 
etc. No one wants to dump this pail because it looks horriíying 
with yucky stuff. Everyone complains about it—but no one 
wants to take charge to keep it empty of dirty water & junk. I 
even would wonder why no one would empty it beíore it íãlls 
the brim. 

I hnally thought.. . what am I doing?? Where is this aver- 
sion taking me? Now each day I empty it. I watch other aver- 
sions that arise in my day and do what I [need to, to address 
each] mental dehlement. This form of walking around practice 
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has helped me experience liberation in many other situations 
that arise in my dorm. 

Prisoners are greatly accustomed to certain patterns of 
behavior. This is where moha (ignorance) comes into play. 
Unconsciously, we preíer the tamiliarity of chaos and the 
sutĩering in our lives. Even atter cutting through the intense, 
habitual and occupying attachments we saw at a ten-day 
course, peace still appears to be a part of uncertainty. 

For me it has not been easy. What continues is I am a very 
curious person by nature. By being able to gain from a direct 
personal experience a deepening avvareness of the Dhamma as 
truth to the way things are at this moment—keeps me willing 
to continue this Vipassana practice. I look at how this training 
is avvakening me to being human. 

Atter years of being a slave to likes & dislikes, it is very 
interesting flowing with Dhamma—even while doing life 
without parole. 

JỜKv\/ 


Rick Smith 
April 15, 2003 

V^cư- Jevưvy, 

Since our last communication I had an interesting trip to 
lock-up. What was really neat was the obvious “real” reason for 
it. Guess how long I stayed? 11 days & 10 nights. A Vipassana. 
God really blessed me. Again, I was served each day & allowed 
to travel imvard & just be with myselt. I honestly got more out 
of that retreat than the one I did in May. I was due another & 
life looked out for me. Very little distractions. I had tremen- 
dous insights into resentments I had been storing up & my 
lack of tocus/direction. There has been a shitt for me. Most 
welcome. 
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My Transactional Analysis classes & Men’s Work classes are 
going better than ever. I am so íortunate to live the life I lead. 
It’s so meaningtul to me. 

As I’m sure James George has probably conveyed to you, the 
Alabama Prison System is dehnitely going thru some changes 
called “over-crowding.” We are certainly hanging in there, but 
it is going to be challenging this summer when the heat gets 
here. 

I am still sitting. I lead the morning meditation each 
morning into the Vipassana technique & give them a lot of 
intormation about Vipassana as well as I can. Even for the few 
minutes they use it they seem to beneht from it & enjoy it. 
[This was under the auspices andguise of another class Rick 
was leading .] 

‘Namaste’ 

KLcks 


Edward Johnson 
April 16th, 2003 

Vexxr Jerưvy, 

I am steadily holding on with my head held high—in spite 
of all the negative distraction that surrounds me. It is close to 
summer again & the weather is beautitul. I would give any- 
thing just to be able to be on the other side of the íence, go to 
the park, stretch my blanket out and just meditate ... Taking 
in the íresh air & listening to the sounds of birds chirping. Now 
that is a peacetul thought. I try to keep my mind on positive 
scenarios, things like that, in order to stay íocused in this 
jungle. Thanks to Vipassana, I’ve learned how to stay on the 
straight and narrow. 

Jenny—you, Bruce, Rick & Jonathan—have became a 
driving íorce of inspiration in my life. I talk about you all the 
time. Just as I do about Dr. Marshall. She is the one who helped 
bring my life & mental strength up to par. That is why I will 
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always & íorever cherish our relationship. A Dhamma relation- 
ship is an unbreakable bond. 

EdÀva^d/ 


Edward Johnson 
May 8, 2003 

Vecw Jevwyy, 

All of you: Bruce, Jonathan, Rick, Robin & you, have showed 
me—or better yet—have brought me into a beautiíul world 
from which I thought I was lost. A world of Peace & Comíort. 

I never knew that the Power Dhamma could ever be so strong. 
It’s a world of pure, genuine love. It’s a world and way of life 
that I will never & could never turn away from. Dhamma is my 
life. Anger had consumed me for so many years. It was destroy- 
ing me slowly. If I hadn’t taken that step—vvith your help—I 
would still be lost in a world where there was/is no peace. That 
day in January 2002 was the day “Edward” (me) had showed 
people the Real me. 

Sincerely, 

EdM)cwd/ 


John w. Johnson 
May 18, 2003 

The Way it is—Doing Time Doing Vipassana. 

It was one year ago, around the end of May. I was walking 
around inside the dorm, still vibrating with subtle sensation. 
Atter all, I had only been back for around one week from the 
second ten day course at Donaldson. 

In the continuous tlux of noise that a prisoner who lives with 
129 other convicts hears each day, I heard someone say, “Hey, 
there is a little rabbit outside the dorm. Let’s go outside and look 
at it.” 
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Fear swept into my mind. I was írightened for that little 
rabbit. I remember a few years ago that someone caught and 
tried to make one a pet. It died!! I remember that rabbit, and 
the fear it had in its eyes. Its heart beating so hard you could 
see his whole body moving. I felt so sorry for that rabbit and its 
panic in the hands of its captors. I surely did not want to see it 
now—not atter the image of the last rabbit in my mind. 

Someone said, “JohnH Don’t you want to see the rabbit?” I 
said, “Thanks, but no thanks.” I did not tell them I was tright- 
ened. It was just stuff going on with me—inner voices of doubt 
& fear. 

A few days later, one morning atter our 5:00 a.m. group 
sitting—I was walking around the yard doing my job assign- 
ment, picking up litter. I love this job. I wear shower sandals 
and even sometimes walk around in the grass in my bare feet. 

It is always atter the morning meditation. 

It is a time when I become mindtul of nature, of Dhamma. 

Off at a distance in some grass that has not been cut for 
around two weeks, I saw a brown object... I was wondering 
what it could be. When it comes to litter in a prison yard you 
never know what you may find. So I vvalked in that direction. 

As I got closer I saw what looked to be a mixed brown color, 
kind of sandy, I guess. 

When I got around htteen feet away from the object I saw 
its ears—it was the rabbit. It was very still, I guess it thought 
it was hidden in the grass. I stood in amazement. I could not 
believe I was looking at a rabbit inside the prison compound. 

People who were walking around the exercise path would 
walk past it not even noticing it. I asked one person, “Hey, look 
over there—it’s a little cottontail rabbit.” They said, “Yeah, we 
know, we have seen it betore.” I stood in awe. To me this was a 
remarkable event. Inside this prison compound known as the 
“House of Pain” sat a little cottontail rabbit. I wondered how it 
got into this yard. I vvondered if it would be able to get through 
the íence again. We have an electric tence to keep prisoners 
from escaping—how could a little rabbit be protected from 
being killed by the tence? 
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The next day I went back to períorm the duties of my prison 
job, that I never thought to be mundane, that is for sure, atter 
all it was a job where I could walk bare foot to do my prison 
job. The Vipassana practice has opened up my mind to each 
moment of the day. The walking in nature, observing nature 
inside of me and outside of me has taken on much more depth. 
But now that I had seen this rabbit I wondered if I would see it 
again. 

Well yes I did, in fact for around two weeks. I saw this rabbit 
grow from around five inches to about ten inches. I saw it sit 
inside a coil of razor wire. I thought that this young rabbit 
was a “silly rabbit.” It must have thought that coil of wire 
was brushes and it camoutlaged him. One day I saw someone 
throw a stone at him. He hopped just enough to move away a 
little. He did not seem to put much concern into an insensitive 
human being trying to scare him away. 

I wondered in my mind what would be the fate of this 
rabbit. Would it grow too big to make his way through the 
íence? He looked fat to me. Then one day I saw him stretch 
his body out long and go through the íence with ease. I was 
amazed and very happy to see the rabbit was not a prisoner 
from ignorance of youth and would not be trapped inside like 
we were—young people who grow old inside the prison tence. 
We were young once and made bad choices, only to become 
captive. Captive from desire. 

I remember when I no longer saw the rabbit again. I knew 
in my heart that it was time for him to go. I thought about the 
fear that arose in me, in my contusion about nature I doubted 
that the rabbit would be o.k. In my past experience of a rabbit 
I thought it would meet the fate of being taken as a pet to the 
amusement of a convict wanting to grasp at holding it from 
being free—only to die in fear. I did not want this to happen 
again. 

In retrospect, I see it was my own fear from a past con- 
ditioning. My internal dialogue—fear and anxiety—vvas 
adversely controlling my experience. Even atter “thinking” 

I have two ten-day [Vipassana] courses now, and I am in a 
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State of awareness to the “way things are.” In truth, I know 
nothing! Dhamma is continuously presenting awareness in a 
process. It is not a “State” to be in, with a “knovving.” Knowing 
only becomes “solid”—it was shown that my awareness had 
dissipated when I had fear for that rabbit—based upon a past 
experience. 

I had become a “silly rabbit,” or “monkey minded,” by allow- 
ing fear to grip a hold with a subtle Auctuation from awareness 
of the way things are. 

So from the Dhamma lesson with the guru rabbit, I see how 
easy it is to allow ego to blind awareness and remove insight 
from the process of just realizing the experience without 
attachment to the “process.” 

Got to go it is getting late. 

Jữhn/ 


Edward Johnson 
May 20, 2003 

Veur Jenny, 

Well I guess by now you have heard of the cancellation 
concerning my parole hearing. It hít me pretty hard. So I had 
to sít with it for about 10 days in straight meditating by myselt. 
I am fine now. I knew it would be best that I did that because I 
never wanna lose íocus. Plus why not use the technique which 
helped me to get back to normalcy. Although it wasn’t the 
same without the “chants,” you, and all my Dhamma brothers. 
I just visioned the chants & heard ‘em in my head. 

This letter will not be complete if I don’t comment on 
the article I received off the internet about the progress of 
Vipassana at Donaldson. I was very elated to read it & see me, 
Ice and the brothers meditating. 

I am still having to come to grips with the way they have 
treated me...by locking me up in Segregation for nothing. I 
mean Jenny.. .to do all the Right things in here and having 
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made the complete “360-degree turnaround” from a problem 
to a model prisoner. Preparing myselt for what lies ahead in 
society. One thing I do know is they can’t never take away what 
I’ve íound. And that, my dear, is peace, love & some beautitul 
triends. 

Your Dhamma Brother, 

EdẢVCord/ 


June 24, 2003 

YVishes to a Dhamma Friend on a Course 

“Know you’re in our thoughts, and we sendyou hope and metta to 
get through. ”—Michael Carpenter 

John Johnson 
June 24, 2003 

Vew Jevưvy, 

Jenny, I have been sending “metta” to you and ya’ll at 
Shelburne center. Also, have been daily reading a “Discourse 
Summary” for each dav that you have been there. You are a 
verv tortunate person to be able to take a second course. It is 
so inspiring to me, and my practice...to see you move through 
the “free-world” with such an encyclopedic ability for helping 
others—but yet, you realize the importance to sit for ten days 
doing Vipassana!! 

Just being human is to be limited, conditioned and unique. 
Each of us is shaped with vicissitudinous experiences, albeit 
from cultural, historical and interpersonal íorces. Vipassana 
cuts through the concatenation that is the same in all of 
us—“we suffer from becoming”, or “being human.” It is just 
that simple, but such a complex “thing” without a practice and 
path. 

So as I do time—doing Vipassana—people like you inspire 
me at the core of insight that springs íourth with a Dhamma in 
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my consciousness. Thank you for the awakening of a kindred 
relationship with happiness. 

Bhavatu sabba mangalam 
(may there be every happiness) 
metta, Jữfaw 


Michael Carpenter 
June 24, 2003 


JeYivyy, 

John told me you are going through your second Vipassana. 
I guess most people would wish you a wonderful experience. 
Having gone through it though, I know there’s not much 
wonderful about it. It’s hard, painíul, and emotionally devastat- 
ing. But aíter we see the results, we can realize how wonderful 
it was to be able to experience ourselves at the rawist. I remem- 
ber my tirst day of actual Vipassana meditation. I started crying 
about 25 minutes in to it and had to stop and sit there crying 
until the sitting was over. As soon as it was, I jumped up and 
ran to my bed, pulling a blanket over me crying. A few seconds 
later, Bruce tapped me. I looked at him and he asked “Had a 
hard one?” I replied, “Yes” with a smile. Then he smiled and 
said “Good!” and walked away. It made me so angry. I felt how 
could someone show so little compassion. I cried for 3 days. 

But attenvard I realized what Bruce meant and the next time I 
saw him I had to thank him. 

So, I hope you have very hard sittings and hope you’re able 
to get so much more out of it. I learned so much about my self 
in the one Vipassana I’m rather envious of you going into your 
second. I hope I have that chance soon. 

Know you’re in our thoughts, and we send you hope and 
metta to get through. 

Love, 

M íchaab c arpenter 
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Echvard Johnson 
June 24, 2003 

<5reetwa <fryjevưyy, 

You are in the sixth day of your meditation [course]. Atter 
today, you will have four more days left to work. 

On this day you should have developed awareness and 
equanimity towards sensations—the four elements and their 
relations to sensations. The four causes of the arising of 
matter—the five hindrances: craving, aversion, mental-and- 
physical sluggishness, agitation, doubt. .. 

Jenny in four more days you can eradicate some of the 
mental dehlements, and grasp the technique in order to make 
use of it throughout your life. I really wish I was there to see 
your reíreshness as you walk out. It truly would be a wonderful 
sight to see. I can’t wait to hear from you about your experience. 

I also received a pamphlet about the new construction at the 
Vipassana center in Shelburne. Will you please tell me how I can 
donate my own money? This is something I truly want to do. It 
may not be much because of the situation I’m in. But I’m sure 
every dollar counts. I wanna see that the construction happens. 
Because it’ll help thousands of people.. .Just as it did me. 

Well, momma is doing tĩne. I believe she misses you. She 
said she is praying that you make it through your course. 

Much metta, 
í.tỉ'Vt' ^íẦ>' 


John Johnson 
July 13, 2003 

HeUơ-JzYưvy, 

I had already been showered with a few “tidbits” about your 
course—via some Dhamma brothers around drug [treatment] 
dorm & Ms. Johnson. The prison “grapevine” is still alive. 
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So you liked the rabbit story. It is interesting to share this 
with you too. At tirst I felt a little shy with talking about the 
rabbit guru. I guess it is part of the fear I face, you know, “what 
will people think about me getting insights watching a rabbit?” 
As you can tell, though, that rabbit made a lasting impression 
on my consciousness one year atter our encounter. It is also 
interesting that I wrote you that letter atter “lights-out” time. I 
was having to strain my eyes to write you that letter. 

I will be glad to share more insights with you about that 
encounter with my consciousness vvhile observing the rabbit. 
This week I will put together retlections, o.k.? 

For now I would like to share some insights your card 
brought me. Suttering, (dukkha) depth!! You made note about 
suttering and the normal type: bodily pain, discomtort born 
from the adjustment to sitting for long time back to back and 
the heat during the summer months. 

What really gives the power of doing Vipassana in prison 
a pertect setting. It is a place where so many people experi- 
ence appearance of all the aggregates—sorrow, lamentation, 
distress, despair—the Noble Truth is opened up so deeply with 
people who suffer from association with the unbeloved . and 
with separation from the loved. You were very correct, prisons 
are maybe ditterent from other types of courses—although, we 
might be surprised if we could read the minds of other people 
who take the courses. We all truly do suffer greatly. 

I am very happy to have a practice that has opened up my 
heart to Dhamma. A very great opportunity came to Donaldson 
tacility. A place where the appearance of the aggregates is no 
longer seen as permanent—Dhamma teaches it is penetrable 
by letting go of attachments. 

Experience has shown us here that this is not just a “self- 
help theory” read in a book. This is the sweet truit of the actual 
practice. 

Metta, 

JobAV 
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October 2003 

Vipassana and Christianity and Islam 

.. ta ke advantage of this wonderful, sdentiũc, nonsectarian tech- 
nique. Nobody asked you to convert yourselí from one organừed 
religion to another organừed religion. The conversion is, rather, 
the conversion of the mind from bondage to liberation, from igno- 
rance to enlightenment, from cruelty to compassion, from misery 
to happiness. This is required by one and all. ” —S.N. Goenka 

“I saw through Vipassana that I was not giving near as much atten- 
tion and awareness to my salat [ũve daily Islamic prayers] that 
I could and should, and that I would be getting much more from 
it if I dỉd. I compared the attention and aivareness I was able to 
develop through Vipassana andIsaid, ‘Wow, Ihaven’t been giving 
this much attention to my salat, you knoiv, and here I almost didn 7 
participate in Vipassana because Ididn’t want to ỉorego my ũve 
salats a day. ’ ” —Omar Rahman 

“I wanted rehabditation over a whole lot of deíects in my life. My 
attitude for one, my sense of respect for others was low—even 
though Isincerely believed in God, Istdl didn’thave what Ineeded 
to live peacefully regardless of conditions (prison). ”—YVillie Carroll 


Eckvard Johnson 
October 7,2003 

Jevưvy, 

It has been a vvhile since I have actually picked up my pen 
& penned you a nice letter. There have been days where I have 
been wanting to, but my írame of mind wouldn’t allow me to 
write unless it was all pleasantry. 

Like right now Jenny, I basically just need some advice. The 
kind of advice to help me on my quest for Liberation. The great 
S.N. Goenkaji spoke of liberation. That liberation can be gained 
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only by practice, never by mere discussion. Jenny, that is what I 
am battling with right now...Practice & Discussion!!! 

See, I not too long ago just come out of a week long sitting 
with myselí. It felt different. Don’t get me wrong, it felt good to 
practice Vipassana. It’s the not being able to share the experi- 
ence with someone who’d understand. These people don’t know 
and I be trying to enlighten them—but as soon as I mention 
Buddha & Pali (the original language of Buddha)—they get 
spooked.. .as if I am trying to change their minds or beliet 
toward their religions. However, some or rather a great deal of 
these people have noticed the tremendous change I have made 
in my life. What they don’t/didn’t know was about the tech- 
nique which helped me to find my way. It’s a struggle, I must 
say. But it’s a struggle that is worth every bít of energy I have 
in my soul. Sometimes I vvished they’d understand...without 
the misunderstanding about Dhamma. I know I am going to 
continue to follow Dhamma. It is what changed my life. And I 
will never be atraid to share my experience with anybody. 

Jenny, I miss my Dhamma tamily at Donaldson. I also miss 
you, Jenny, and Rick, Jonathan & Bruce. You guys really does 
not know how much Love & Peace you have brought to my life. 
In the process of the love & Peace that has developed within 
me, there are stumbling blocks that are set betore me by an 
administration who chooses not to accept the man that I am 
or rather have become thru the help of Vipassana. Again, like I 
said previously, it’s a struggle—One that is worth every energy I 
have in my soul. 

Well, enough about me right now. I am ready to travel the 
world to show everybody the remarkable work of Vipassana. 

stay Genuine & Focused, 

Ecbvardy 
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Omar Rahman 
October 7, 2003 

v&ar Jerư\y 

May this be a good day for you. Because of you, I experi- 
ence more good days than I have known during the whole of 
my incarceration. It was a joy to hear from you. Writing back 
has been like svvimming through molasses. I’ve been full with 
clutter. Not only this environment but also that which this 
environment engenders inside. Betvveen the time that you 
wrote me and now I got better at emptying my bowl. I read Sue 
Bender’s book “Everyday is Sacred” in the meantime and I was 
able to bring more clarity to my experience. I hnished yester- 
day and I feel íresh, Jenny. It was an enjoyable and insighttul 
read. I read it with a bowl of oatmeal or a cup of coffee, and a 
pillow, while sitting in a corner of the held each morning. 

Jenny, you, Robin [Casarjian], Bruce and Jonathan have 
enhanced my life immensely. The value you have given to my 
experience of life is greater than that of all the Monets, Manets 
and Van Goghs of the world. 

I am more caring. I am kinder. I am more gentle with 
myselt and others. I íorgive much easier now. I am happier 
Jenny. I have perceptional skills I heretoíore didn’t have, espe- 
cially of what was happening within me. I have skilltul means 
to manage my experience more eííectively. 

The experience of the ten-day course and all that it has 
opened my life to has broadened and deepened the whole of my 
life experience. 

You asked me how has it enriched my Islam taith. Well ril 
tell you over the past couple of years I’ve read more books by 
Buddhist monks, scholars and authors than I have of Islamic 
scholars & authors. The iníormation Tve received from 
Buddhist writers has enabled me to touch and feel my personal 
experience in a way that has not been aííorded to me from any 
other source. 

Experiencing openness and learning to open myselt more 
has allowed me to access more of the space of my existence. 
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When an adverse occurrence arises around me I’m less reactive 
because I have space to see and act with skill. I’m less caught 
up in anger when it tlares or any other negative íeelings. I’m 
less hooked if you will. I can let go. I have more space within 
me to be othenvise. I can let go and be kind, or let go and be 
torgiving. I can let go because I have the power to do so. 

What you all placed in my bowl was what I needed at that 
time, more so than anything else. 

You, Robin, Bruce & Jonathan, through your Vision, your 
teachings, your support, your caring and your sincere concern 
have altered my life íorever. Reality will never be the same. 

I hope you don’t tire of my long-winded writings because 
I’m not through talking to you. I have enjoyed our talk and Fm 
honored that you take the time to “hear me out.” 

Metta, 

Omar 


Intervievv with Omar Rahman 

Jenny: Has Vipassana iníormed your Islam practice in any way? 

Intormed immensely, immensely. I understand more of what Fm doing. In 
my salat, which is the particular prayer that you do in Islam, you get away 
from everything, and at this particular time you let everything else go. You 
detach yourselt from everything and you tocus. I saw through Vipassana 
that I was not giving near as much attention and awareness to my salat 
that I could and should, and that I would be getting much more from it if I 
did. I compared the attention and awareness I was able to develop through 
Vipassana and I said, “Wow, I haven’t been giving this much attention to my 
salat, you know, and here I almost didn’t participate in Vipassana because I 
didn’t want to torego my tĩve salats a day. [But] in going through Vipassana 
I realize that I was not giving [or] utilizing salat as much as I should to get 
the beneht from it that I should. Vipassana brought this to my mind. 

Did you struggle with not doing your five salats a day during the ten days? 

No, not atter I committed myselt, because my tocus was upon truth and it 
was an honest tocus; it was for spiritual growth and development. It was 
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sincere on my part and I was really comíortable with that. Muslim brothers 
were asking me about it and I said, well, that is something that I resolved 
within myselí. And I would ask any other Muslim brother to resolve that 
issue vvithin himselí. In regards to salat, that was the advice I gave. I would 
give them my experience. I would tell them Vipassana was very, very ben- 
ehcial and it would not take anything from you; it would give to you, it 
would enhance everything. Friday is a particular religious day, and on that 
day I give an hour talk and we participate in community salat. I haven’t told 
them, but much of the understanding of the Qur’an that I’ve been giving to 
them has come from the understanding I have gotten from Vipassana. I’ve 
been able to go into the Qur’an and understand on a wider level. 

Can you give an example, Omar? 

Sometimes you like something that gives you harm and you dislike the 
thing that gives you beneht. There is a particular phrase in the Qur’an in 
that we should check our likes and dislikes. This means, to me, craving 
and aversion. This was identically the same thing that was being said in the 
Qur’an: that you should guide your heart because you may like something 
that brings you harm and you may dislike something that brings you good. 
There’s a phrase which says, “Check your appetites with your intelligence.” 
You don’t just give a seed to gratity your appetites without any restraint. 
Craving, craving—you check that with intelligence. You ask yourselt, 
“Would this be good for me in this capacity or would it be harmtul? Would 
this be good for someone else or would it be of harm?” 

In the Qur’an there’s a word mừan, and it means balance. Balance is a sign 
that is sent down to you from up high—mizan—you must have balance 
in all things. And so when I get to equanimity—balance—this is the hrst 
thing comes to my mind. I’ve been teaching the need for one to have bal- 
ance within one’s life. I’ve gone to the point of bringing out how important 
it is you have balance [in] how you react to things, whether it is in your like 
or your dislike or your wants, or the things that you don’t want. If one has 
been through Vipassana they would say, “Oh that sounds like Vipassana,” 
but it’s also Qur’an, it is also Islam. I tound a correlation and I felt the reality 
of a dhamma, a certain truth here. I saw that truth and I tried to relate that. 
I try to tell them that there’s more than ritual; there’s an experience that 
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you must become a part of. I told them I take the salats over and over again 
but if you are just saying words and bovving—you are just going through 
positions—you’re missing it. I think Vipassana has given me something 
that would help them get beyond just the ritual of their practices. 

Omar Rahman 
(undated) 

v&ar Jorưưỳuxvv, 

There was a period in my life [when] I learned more about 
myselt from Buddhist writers than I did from Islamic writers, 
specihcally in regards to the emotional interior. I wanted a map 
of that place. Although Islamic thought places a major empha- 
sis on human compassion, human kindness and love, this 
emphasis among the vvrìters has appeared more doctrinal and 
intellectual. However, Buddhist writings on the same subject 
matter were more experiential in tone and substance in that, 
instead of just dehning what compassion, kindness or íorgive- 
ness is, those writings describe what they feel like. 

When talking about the emotional well being of a person, 
from Islamic vvriters I get a table of contents and from the 
Buddhist vvriters I learn what those contents feel like. 

Although Islam has given me a positive in terms of how 
I perceive reality and how I perceive myselí, yet there were 
emotional issues that were not being resolved that I wanted 
intormation about. 

I wanted to know where all my anger was Corning from. 

Why was I so irritated? Why were there long periods of emo- 
tional emptiness in my life? Why am I so hung up on this 
or crave that, obsessed with this or stuck on that? I wanted 
intormation that would show me where I was on the interior 
landscape, how I got there and how to navigate that landscape. 

Islam does light a path through the interior landscape 
of the human experience; however, I have not encountered 
Islamic writers who illuminate the details of that landscape as 
[have] Buddhist writers. One other quality of Buddhist writers 
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that has been a beneht to me is the inclusion of teeling as a 
taculty of how one can know and understand one’s experience. 
This was important to me because knowing through rational 
thought alone had not taken me the tinal mile to where my 
issues were. But learning how to feel where I was, then learn- 
ing how to identity what I was teeling and why I was teeling as 
I did paved the way for me being able to manage my life in a 
much more skilltul way. 

Heretotore I was without these bearings, markers, direc- 
tions and insights. Most of my emotional sutĩerings have 
diminished or I know more about why I was suttering because 
of what I have learned through Buddhist teachings and prac- 
tices. 

Because of Vipassana I now see dimensions of Islam in 
ways I hadn’t betore. One example is metta. I was blown away 
by the “practice of teeling others, of caring about the suf- 
tering of others, and caring about the happiness of others.” 

The idea of being able to enlarge this capacity within myselt 
through practice had eluded me. What was so startling about 
it to me was that I’d been reading year in year out the same 
thing in my Qur’anic studies and studies on the teachings 
and practices of Prophet Muhammad. Case in point, there is a 
verse in the Qur’an that describes a sincere Muslim. It includes 
all the required religious practices, hovvever these practices 
are mentioned atter it is stated how important it is to care 
about the orphan, the indigent or the homeless people who 
are suttering. Throughout the Qur’an caring about those who 
are suttering is tied to identity. So while being taught metta I 
said to myselt, “Whoa, your book has been telling you this for 
years, Omar, but you are just now getting it.” Then there is the 
statement by Prophet Muhammad that a good Muslim desires 
for others what he desires for himselt which echoed in my 
mind when I was sharing my love, my peace and my happiness 
with all beings. There was another time when a man asked 
Prophet Muhammad who among them was the best Muslim. 

He answered, “The best of you are those who are most kind 
to their wives.” Not most knowledgeable mind you, nor most 
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períect in prayers or other religious acts, but who expressed 
the most kindness. What he was saying didn’t íully touch me 
until Vipassana increased my awareness of the value of loving 
kindness. One night during the Vipassana course, beíore I fell 
asleep, I said to myselt, “Omar, Buddha has made you a better 
Muslim.” 

During the Vipassana course, I was íortunate to be able to 
develop strong determination in my sitting meditation. As a 
consequence, I was able to develop strong determination in my 
observance of my prayers. I must admit that at the close of the 
Vipassana course, my observance in my meditation was keener 
than what my observance had been in my prayers. Realizing 
this, I began to bring that same quality of mindtulness and 
determination to my prayers. 

As an Imam and having taken the Vipassana course, I began 
to emphasize the importance of being observant and attentive. 
For instance, the Qur’an constantly mentions the importance 
of being mindtul and observant of what is in the heart. Prior 
to the Vipassana course, these were words of wisdom. Atter 
Vipassana these words became a practice. Also I constantly 
remind those I talk to how valuable and important it is to be 
able to direct our attention to what others are teeling and expe- 
riencing. I try to instill a sense of value on caring about others. 
Now, I am a much more tolerant, patient, and torgiving person 
in my relationships. I have shared what I have experienced in 
Vipassana with other Muslims. I have related how meaningtul 
the experience is to me and how grateíul I am for being able 
to have taken the course. I try to give other Muslims a “feel” of 
my experience and what I have learned so that they may have 
a reíerence to base their decision of whether they would like to 
take the course. 

My devotion to Islam grew out of how Islam helped me to 
become conscious of how valuable I am as a person. I come out 
of a tamily and community that were beset with the mental and 
emotional conditionings and patterns of behavior that accom- 
pany low personal esteem and low personal worth. Vipassana 
directed my attention to the sense of basic goodness of all 
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human beings and this resonated with the sense of value [that] 
Islam enlightened. 

I believe there is a psycho-emotional State underlying the 
Atrican-American experience that manitests a “something is 
wrong with me” condition. The Dhamma can be a source of 
healing for this condition. Dhamma teachers who are aware 
of this existing condition can be very eííective by emphasizing 
those aspects of Dhamma that relate to personal worth. 

Metta, Omar 


lnterview with Larry Singletary 

Jenny: Did you do some other programs atter you got out of the drug 
unit? 

Yeah, I took Houses of Healing. I moved to the honor community. They 
have a structured environment in there. I’m taking Stress Management 
and Anger Management now. Of course I did Vipassana, but I think I 
learned more in Vipassana about myselt than anything. 

Can you talk about it and just tell me how it happened that you learned so 
much about yourselí? 

By going through it, listening to the tapes with Goenka and learning 
about what you’re made of and the sensation thing. You learn a lot about 
little things that goes on everyday with your body that you really don’t 
pay attention to. But they’re all there and once you become aware of ‘em, 
then it’s just atter a while it becomes normal too—all the sensations—but 
you know the reason for ‘em. I believe that’s a good thing too. Of course, 

I like doing my meditation by myselt. I’ve kinda ahvays been like that, 
you know. At one time I liked to hang out in crovvds but, as I got older, it 
seemed like I’d rather be by myselt alone a lot. And I’m more comíortable 
meditating by myselt. 

How do you feel now? 

When somebody says something to me now, I think beíore I react. I put 
my mind into the mode of thinking when somebody comes up and starts 
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talking to me, whatever it’s about. I’ve had people come up, be angry 
about something and I can see that they’re angry, so I automatically go 
into just thinking about, “I wonder why he’s so mad, you know?” Where 
beíore, he would come up and present an anger image to me, I would 
automatically try to double that image back on him. But that’s the way we 
deal with situations in here. Now it’s just like one guy told me the other 
night, he said, “Man,” he said, “you just sat like I wasn’t even talking to 
you. It just went right by you.” I said, “Yeah, right through me, more or 
less, you know.” I said, “I don’t want you to get mad.” 

But you were íeeling less peacetul about it betore Vipassana? 

Yeah. stayed agitated a lot, you know, angry, and that didn’t help, that 
didn’t help any. It makes it worse really. By going through Vipassana it 
actually helped because now I don’t really get stressed out about it or 
be angry or nothing. A lot of times atter I went through the Vipassana 
I observed people in ditterent ways than betore I took it, you know. And 
sometimes I really feel sorry for some people, where betore I wouldn’t feel 
sorry. You know, I’d say, “Well, he brought that on himselt,” or something. 
Now instead of that it’s “Well, you know, maybe he don’t know any better,” 
or something like that. I hope they continue that here. I mean, if every- 
time they have it, if they help tvvo or three people, that’s a great help here. 
That’s two or three more people they gonna help. But ril be able to help 
more people now. 

It was supposed to be a retuge from the rest of the prison. 

Well, it was. But I know three or four of the guys were from ditterent 
gangs. I said, when I tirst saw them come in there together, I know they 
wasn’t going to work it out. I know they weren’t going to make it. 

You’re saying that there were actually two men from opposing gangs? 

Uh huh! And they were triendly—by the end of Vipassana, they were 
triendly. Betore that, out here in the population, they weren’t triendly. 

You think more and more people would take it? 

Yeah, I believe they would. There’s been a lot of people questioning us 
about it, asking about how they can maybe take it, get on a list and take it. 
You know there’s a lot of interest in it. 
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Why were people so interested in it? What do you think they saw? 

Well, one thing is, we all came out and they saw something in us. Or saw 
something that [used to be] in us that wasn’t there anymore or whatever. 
Then that just got their interest up, and a lot of people that’s in prison are 
looking for something. 

What do you think they are looking for? 

They’re just. .. you’re trying to find something about.. . one thing is, 
why you’re here, who you are, where you’re going, why did you come 
here—things like that. 

Those are pretty big questions aren’t they? 

Yeah. You alvvays. .. you got this crowd out there, somebody talking 
about God this, or Mohammed this. You know that’s the two major things 
here—God and Mohammed—and you hear that so long. And you see this 
guy over here talking the Bible every day, talking about God, but then 
that night or the next day you see him doing something somebody else 
is doing, and you wonder about, “Well, what’s that all about?” So, you 
have a lot of people that don’t fall off into that—but they’re searching for 
something you know, I guess a thread of reality or something to latch on 
to. And ten days of Vipassana is a thread of reality. You have the reality and 
realize who you are and what you are, what you can be, you know, things 
like that. 

Can you say something about that, Larry? What are some of your realiza- 
tions about those big questions: “Who am I? Where am I going? Why am I 
here? 

I feel like I am a part of nature and that I’m going wherever my road is 
destined to take me, and I know where I’m going. I’m going back as one 
with nature when I leave here and I never realized that beíore. I guess it 
would be all right, you know, if some of those guys, you know, believing in 
God... well, that’s cool. But I don’t believe that if there’s a God, that I’m 
going with God. I believe that Fm going back where I came from, and I 
know that I came from the earth, nature. ‘Cuz it tells you in the Bible that 
you came from the earth, and the earth is nature, it’s a part of nature. So 
you know it’s... I feel like I got a good idea who I am. 
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November 2003 to November 2004 

Underground: Group Sittings by Any other Name 

“Things will change for the better one day. Until then, ru continue 
doing what I can to better myseưand offer the best I can to my 
brothers, and to life itselí.” —Willie Carroll 

John Johnson 
November 2, 2003 

Vear Jenny, 

The card with the photo of what I ‘assume’ is the Concord 
River really touched me. It looks so serene. I took a journey of 
chimerical thoughts to each part of the photo—even to won- 
dering about the people who took the ‘shot’ and the handrail of 
a boat in the lower left hand corner. It is very understandable 
that there was a river that inspired Emerson. 

Which brings to mind—this week I received some intorma- 
tion from the sturge Weber Foundation—they are a íoundation 
that is doing research to help with hope for íamilies of a child 
with Sturge-Weber syndrome or port wine stain birthmarks to 
have a brighter tuture. I tell you, Jenny, it was quite an experi- 
ence to see photos of people with birthmarks just like mine. 
Never had this happened for me out of my fifty-three years of 
life. 

Now to answer your question on group sittings. No one has 
said we can do Vipassana group sittings. I keep hopeíul though. 
At this time we only have tvvo to four people who are \villing 
to come to our Wednesday “New Solutions” group. This is the 
time slot allotted for a meditation group. We have a one hour 
and htteen minute vveekly Slot to listen to tapes on meditation 
practices and to actually meditate as a group. I look at it as a 
start toward someday being allowed to have “Vipassana Group 
Sittings.” Of course I still do Vipassana meditation without 
tapes. 

I have this year been in contact with some of the people of 
the Vipassana Community of Abhayagiri Sangha. They have 
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offered me a very good selection of free distribution books. I 
am very thankíul for having been blessed with locating some 
“dana” gifts of generosity. These books have helped me greatly 
in learning about people around the world who practice 
Vipassana. 

So, Jenny, life is much more auspicious here at Donaldson 
since the teachings of Vipassana came. Even though we do not 
any longer have group Vipassana meditation—Vipassana is still 
here, and an active part of our lives. 

Got to go now. Y’all take care. 

Metta, Jờbn/ 


Benjamin Oryang 
December 8, 2003 

Hy Veur fríend/, 

I am burning up. It is 24 degrees outside, but around 85 in 
my cell. This is the true meaning of going from one extreme 
to the other. Just two weeks ago we were complaining about 
the lack of heating in the cell-blocks. Now that the heat is here 
in full swing, we are complaining about the lack of cold in 
the cell-blocks. If by some stroke of genius the temperature is 
regulated at about 70 degrees, we will find something else to 
complain about (like the texture of the bread in the dining hall 
or the sound of the intercom announcing for church Services 
and interrupting our sleep). 

When I say “we” I mean the residents of the cell-blocks as a 
whole, but there are some prisoners who can be excluded from 
that majority. Many of our Dhamma brothers, vvhether or not 
they are active with the group sittings, fall in the category of 
what in here is called the “laid-back” kind. This is encouraging 
in light of the fact that many of us were rowdier than the aver- 
age prisoner at Donaldson betore our ten-day sittings. I think 
the Dhamma actually took root at Donaldson. It is a great 
honor to be one of the benehciaries. 
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We had a sitting last Wednesday in the group room. Though 
short, we were able to use the CD with the opening and clos- 
ing by Goenkaji. There were only eight people present but the 
chanting hlled in for all the rest. 

The letters and books from Pariyatti arrived early last week. 

I have here with me one of the books, “The Moon Appears 
When the Water Is Still” by lan McCrorie, and intend to start 
reading it tonight. As you had hoped, the correspondence 
has enlivened a sense of connection to Rick, Bruce and 
Jonathan, and to the practice. We are all very íortunate to 
have them—and you, Jenny. Though the Dhamma cannot be 
credited to any single being, it is only through your eííorts that 
it came to Donaldson. Without overlooking the contributions 
from several other people, I recognize your part here; you are 
appreciated very much. And you are in my heart. 

03 


Benjamin Oryang 
January 10, 2004 

Veur Jerưvy, 

HAPPY NEW YEARH “The Moon Appears When The Water 
Is still” is a wonderful book. I plan to read it again in the 
íuture, atter the other Dhamma brothers have had a chance to 
read it too. Right now I am half way through one of the other 
books—“Realizing Change: “Vipassana Meditation in Action” 
by lan Hetherington. The book is well written. I would recom- 
mend it equally for both Vipassana meditators and people who 
have never heard of the technique beíore. 

In the past six months, I have seen more people get out of 
prison at Donaldson than in the preceding 129 months of my 
stay here. This comes as no surprise as the State of Alabama is 
in some deep dithculties: the prisons are overflowing, yet the 
System is hnancially incapable of carrying the load. I vvish that 
I could somehow slip through the cracks and get out of here 
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too, but with all likelihood there will be numerous objections 
from the Alabama Victims Rights Association—Yvhich has an 
office at the Alabama State House and a member (or tvvo) on 
the Alabama Board of Pardons and Parole. I have always won- 
dered how I could get in touch with the íamilies and victims 
of the crimes I was convicted of committing, without inciting 
any fear, pain, anger or hatred in them, to tell them that I am 
not a murderer and to beg them not to protest my release in 
the event that I have a parole hearing. Atter all the suííering 
they have endured and atter all the hngers of blame which 
have been pointed in my direction, including many of my own 
mistakes, it is hard to think that they could ever believe that I 
have never killed or even attempted to kill anyone in my life. 
That is why it íeels as though contacting them will only cause 
them more misery, and spark renewed energy to protest any 
mention of my release. Please tell me what you think. 

Please write back soon. And keep warm. I understand that it 
is pretty cold up there. The same is true here for this climate, 
but the heaters are working just well for my liking: it is cool 
and I have on a sweater. You are in my heart. 

03 


Edward Johnson 
May 9, 2004 

Vear Jevwyy, 

I am íeeling kind of down at the moment, but I had to come 
out of seclusion & reach out to touch my Dhamma sister. 

Today is Mothers Day. I pray yours was a laid back one. Then 
again to me, everyday is Mothers Day...Nevertheless I am still 
going to follow the script & wish you a Happy Mothers Day 
with much metta. 

Jenny I would like to Thank You from the bottom of my 
heart for the Gift. Although I needed really bad, for cosmetics 
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& Food, there was no way I could bring myselt to ask you for it. 
You just don’t know how much it meant to me. 

The System is once again trying to make me go backvvards. 

I was placed in Segregation because I said something to my 
Cell partner about his bad Hygiene Habits.. .At least that’s what 
they said. The warden (Garrett) came over to Seg. & released 
me himselt. I was surprised!!! He said it himselt that disciplin- 
ary write-up was no grounds for them to lock me up. Plus he 
“disapproved” the disciplinary against me. They wanted to see 
if I would blow (go off verbally) the night they placed me in 
Segregation but I didn’t ...thanks to my teachings & technique 
I learned thru Vipassana. I must say, I really have grown and I 
am very much proud of myselt. I just wished that these people 
will grow up as well. 

Tell Bruce I said I haven’t torgotten about him & all he’s 
done for me. I hope he doesn’t think that I’ve regressed any 
because he haven’t heard from me. That’s not the case. Being 
away from you guys makes it hard to relate to these people 
now. They look at me strange because of my practice, but hell I 
look at them ditíerently because of their contentness about the 
way they are & their vvishes to stay the same. Do you under- 
stand what I am saying? I hope so. 

I guess I have kept you long enough. I must end here so I 
can turn the light off so my cell Partner can get some shut- 
eye, as well as me. It was 91 degrees outside today & the sun 
dehnately drained me dry. Take care of yourselt my Dhamma 
sister. 

Ecbvardy 


Edward Johnson 
September 5, 2004 

Hy vham^nay s Oỉter, 

This last month has been dithcult. It’s been a test thru out 
this whole journey. To be tested in such a way that I have been, 
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I wouldn’t wish it on anyone. And when you spoke about, you 
can hear Goenka’s words, “Start again,” I felt some joy in my 
heart. Because believe it or not, my Sister, I hear those words 
a lot in my head.. .just as I do his chanting. Goenka’s wisdom 
is what I seek to obtain. He’s such a brilliant man. One who 
has helped change the life of many. And one who’s teaching of 
Dhamma has helped change mine (Lite) for sure. 

Well let me give you the scoop on what’s been going on with 
me lately. There is a lot to explain too. 

They have hnally placed me on the Release list to go back 
to Population. I should be back in “Pop” by the time you 
receive my letter. I had sat with myselt a week betore the board 
(Segregation Board) met again. Your prior letter had done 
wonders. I had to sit and allow this solitude to become my Best 
Friend ... in order to keep my peace within and to continue 
on that Peacetul Path that I tound in 2002. That is a year I 
will never torget. I had tound me again. It wasn’t the “Gang” 
or Peer Pressure who helped me. It was a bunch of people 
who absolutely convinced me to deal with the truth. A bunch 
of people who I learned to love and trust. Those people are 
my tamily now. Those people are You, Bruce, Jonathan, Rick, 
Robin and all of my Dhamma Family. I will never go backwards 
my Sister .. . EVER!!! I will ahvays start again. 

See, the pressure at hrst was getting to me. That was 
because I was allowing it to. On Weds. (lst) at the Segregation 
Board I tound myselt still trying to explain the truth about 
what happened in the incident betvveen me and the guy. When 
the Warden kept telling me he didn’t believe me, I asked him 
to call the othcer who wrote the disciplinary up and ask him. It 
just so happens, the othcer was vvorking “overtime” in segrega- 
tion that day. So the Warden called him in and asked him; “Did 
he see the other guy spit in my face tirst betore I hit him?” The 
othcer responded by saying; “Yes!” Because of my past, people 
still tend to give me griet and want me to still be the person I 
once was inside of this jungle. Anyhow, the Warden released 
me to [general] population. I said “Thank you” and left out 
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the room. I also thanked the othcer for standing up and being 
truthtul. 

Jenny I look at these people and see so much corruption 
and Hate. I wished they all could just find or learn the teach- 
ings of Dhamma. They would dehnitely change the way they 
live and think. Maybe a lot of them doesn’t want to change. I 
am just glad I have changed. 

Today I went out on the exercise yard for 45 minutes and 
looked at the sun, the birds and just simply closed my eyes and 
breathe. I was really at Peace! 

Jenny I am blessed and thanktul to have you in my life. 
You’ve seen me cry and you’ve seen me smile and laugh. But 
most important, you’ve seen me change during the most trying 
times I have ever experienced in my life. I’m ready to get out 
of here (prison) and stay out. I want to share my experience 
nevertheless and teach the world or those who are vvilling to 
listen about the technique and the Peace that Dhamma has 
brought to my life. Now I can actually say, “I AM A MAN.” 

Take Care, my Dhamma Sister. And may Peace ahvays be 
upon you. 

With Lots of Metta, 

EdMHxrd/ 


Benjamin Oryang 
September 18, 2004 

Veur Jevưvy, 

Atter over seven months, I am again reading a book titled: 
“The Moon Appears When the Water Is still,” by lan McCrorie. 
It contains short retlections of which I would like to share one 
with you: 

Be thankíul for all transgressions 
bestowed upon you by enemies or fate. 

Return every abuse with a smile, 

Pay for each insult with a gift. 
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Awonderful opportunity to practice 
íorgiveness and understanding has been giíted. 

Only the hurt can hurt; only the angry can anger. 

Who but those previously abused, abuse? 

It is not the grace of God that keeps me from going there; 

I am already there, one with my transgressor, 
enmeshed in human misery. 

But with thanks I choose not revenge but tolerence. 

When the heart opens there are no strangers. 

It is with that spirit that I write today, and also with the 
hope that you are doing well. Love, greetings and peace. You 
are in my heart. 

Sincerely, 

"8 eAýcvmín/ o rycvnty 


December 28, 2004 - January 1, 2005 

Cell Course Rings in the New Year 

“On Monday December 27th, greatly moved by the magnitude of 
horriũc voorld EVENTS [the Pan-Asian tsunami],... I spoke about 
my intention to do a 4-day course in my cell with the other two 
prisoners I live with. I explained that this was serious work and 
important to be done with certain understanding.” —John Johnson 

John w. Johnson 
December 28, 2004 

Vexxr 'Bruce/, 

Greetings! 

At midnight I will start my íĩrst Vipassana four-day course in 
my cell. During this course I will practice with the technique 
y’all brought with Dhamma teachings to Donaldson for us to 
learn. We did learn too! 

*Will start with: Reíuge in the triple gem—and the five 
precepts— 
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*Will keep a strict schedule for meditation/with breaks 

*Will cultivate sila (morality)—samadhi (concentration) 

—panna (vvisdom) 

*At end of day will read a couple of discourse sum- 
maries using the grey book—gift from Vipassana Research 
Publications. 

*Will start with “anapanasati” (meditation on the breath) 
with “bala” (strength). 

*Will eat breaktast only (raisin bran cereal/milk) in my cell. 
At evening will drink one tea without sweetner... 

*Will cultivate metta and send metta through-out our 
sutíering world. 

*Will end this serious four-day course at midnight January 
lst 2005. 

In my cell are two people who are very willing to allow me 
to take part in this Vipassana Dhamma observation. 4 Block 
is now the worst cell-block at Donaldson. This is a wonderful 
opportunity.. .Bhavana-maya panĩĩa... (experiential wisdom) 

I understand that this letter may take time to get to you. 
Please tell everyone hello for me. 

Metta, Jờbn/ 

(old student) Donaldson Warrior 


Bruce stewart 
January 29, 2005 

v&ar Jớhn/, 

Upon returning to Dhamma Dhara (Vipassana Meditation 
Centre) atter conducting a course in Florida, I was delighted to 
receive your letter. I only wish I had time to respond sooner. 

Both Jonathan and I were delighted to learn of your recent 
four-day self-course. We vvill be interested to hear how it went 
and if you (and possibly others) are planning íuture courses. 
We have had reports of several Donaldson Dhamma brothers 
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sitting self courses . .. some did ten days. You’re íortunate that 
you were able to have compatible cellmates who were willing to 
support you. This is their parami also. 

Occasionally we hear news from some of you via Jenny, 
but we really appreciate news from you directly. Please let it 
be known that we are always delighted to hear from any of the 
Donaldson Dhamma Warriors and learn of their struggles and 
successes in Dhamma. In the meantime please pass on our 
warm regards and metta to all. The tvvo Donaldson courses 
were truly historic and unique. My teeling is that, both individ- 
ually and collectively, you all had such strong parami (virtues 
needed for liberation), othenvise Dhamma would surely have 
not come to such an unwholesome environment as Donaldson. 
On top of this, Goenkaji’s remarkable visit was icing on the 
cake. Alvvays remember, you all (sorry, y’all) have such a 
special place in our hearts and we think of you otten with great 
warmth and best wishes for your continued growth in Dhamma. 
We admire and respect the gallant ettorts so many of you made. 
No effort in Dhamma goes to waste! 

2004 was quite a year for prison courses in the us. While 
we came close to having a women’s course in Vermont, in the 
end they could not get enough students to make it happen. 
However, the new Vermont Department of Corrections 
Commissioner is now taking an interest and we hope to do a 
presentation to him soon. There’s also interest in the Boston 
area and in Calitornia where I hear there is a Commissioner 
who is very program-orientated. 

Last week Jonathan and I went to the United Nations where 
Tihar Jail’s tormer Superintendent, Kiran Bedi (from the film 
“Doing Time, Doing Vipassana”), showed a documentary on 
Vipassana programs for the cadets at the India Police Training 
Academy where she is currently posted. I was on a panel and 
spoke of our Donaldson experience to an audience of about a 
hundred. The presentation drew much curiosity and interest 
and I’m conhdent good things will come from it. It was amaz- 
ing to witness Vipassana being spoken about in such an impor- 
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tant institution as the UN with such reverence and respect. 
Some wondered how Vipassana could be used at the UN. 

We are curious if you get any support at all from the admin- 
istration? Do any of you ever get to sit together? Now that you 
have been moved to a new block, do you ever get to see any 
of the other Dhamma brothers? Feel free to pass this letter 
around, or at least let them know we are thinking of them. I 
will leave you with this quote from the Sutta Nipata: 

“Lean in body, írugal in food, content with little and 
undisturbed, vain wishes gone and craving stilled, 
thus the desireless attain Nibbana (the ultimate 
unconditioned reality).” 

As always, wishing you success for your continued growth 
in Dhamma. 

Metta, 

Snxce' 


John w. Johnson 
January 19, 2005 

VeareẠtJ mny, 

Hey, I know you like hearing about the path at Donaldson 
and the “storm stories”—I have so many to tell you—very 
powerful dhammas here. Do not know where to start with such 
a wealth of experiences. 

Maybe this—I just completed a four-day Vipassana course in 
44 cell in the amazing 4-Block. Yes!! 

On Monday December 27th, greatly moved by the mag- 
nitude of horrihc world events, the intermixture of grasping 
aggregates at Donaldson ... it became clear that to keep the 
torch of Dhamma alight.. . it was clear in my consciousness 
with a sense of transcendent awareness that I should take 
reíuge with the triple gem: Buddha, Dhamma and Sangha 
(Community of Seekers). 
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The Four Noble Truths were and are deep-seated in my 
consciousness. It became clear that with a serious practice of 
the Noble Path it would be possible to cultivate Brahma Vihara 
(divine abodes) to all beings—right now . .. in my prison 
cell. Doing this at a time of great excitement—for the entire 
world—if not now? When? It rang in my heart like the sound of 
a Vipassana bell, to start again!!! 

First, I spoke about my intention to do a 4-day course in 
my cell with the other two prisoners I live with. I explained 
that this was serious work and important to be done with 
certain understanding. I read and explained the reasons for sila 
(moral code). I explained that they could continue in the cell 
as they would during any other time. I explained what I would 
do during this course. I explained that this would not be easy 
for me, but I have a strong determination to practice. I read 
out loud to them, and to a couple of people who otten come to 
visit, the story about the tirst Vipassana course at Donaldson 
('Vipassana Neivsletter Vol. 29, No. 1, May 2002). I asked if they 
had any questions. 

I placed on the wall next to a mirror in this cell the words 
of a “metta” (wishes for loving-kindness) that I would do for 
them, the world and myselt. The “metta” sign I thought would 
be helptul if they also had an awareness contact with the words 
of volition that would be transmitted to all beings from our 
prison cell. 

I also placed a sign for any other visitor to read about why I 
would not speak for four days. 

I placed a reminder for my cell-mates of how they would 
help serve during the course, to please get ice twice a day for 
me and hot water once a day. You will find these enclosed: 

I placed also in the cell tvvo other signs with a few words of 
wisdom—to maybe aid their own thinking activity while I was 
vvorking with my own discipline... You will see glue spots on 
the back of the paper. That is how I placed them on the wall of 
our prison cell. Maybe you will find another way to use these. I 
really am ready to allow the transmission of this metta and the 
Vipassana self-course to continue ouhvard. 
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Make an island of yourselí, 

Make yourselí your reíuge; there is no other reíuge. 

Make truth your island, 

Make truth your retuge; there is no other reíuge. 

— Maha-Parinibbana Sutta, Digha Nikaya, 16 

This was done as a reminder for me and to add a sense of 
understanding into the atmosphere of the surrounding intlu- 
ence of cell environment and the consciousness of anyone who 
read these signs while in the cell. 

To be able to stay in the cell for the complete 96 hours was 
aided by the gift from my tamily during holiday package time. 
Raisin bran cereal with milk (powder) which I ate once a day. 
Each day I drank one cup of hot tea without sxveetener. 

This made it possible to meditate each day \vithout hunger 
cravings or leaving the cell. For this opportunity I am greatly 
appreciative and have voiced this to my tamily deeply. 
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In my next letter I will share some of the experience of 
doing a Vipassana course in a prison cell. It is serious work and 
not to be taken lightly without a teacher. Will hold this for the 
next letter which I will mail Monday. 

Just to sít to write this is not an easy task. Many distractions 
in a three-man cell in 4-Block. I do want to share some insight 
on each day of the course. To do this mindtully I will have to 
work at the letter during quiet times of the day. 

Also, I will write Bruce again to let him know that it is pos- 
sible to do a four-day Vipassana course in a cell at Donaldson. 

I am very gratetul for the skills brought to us by y’all Northern 
Dhamma warriors. 

Metta, 

Jơhn/ 

p.s. The four-day course started Wednesday Dec 29 12:01 a.m. 
and ended Jan. lst Saturday at midnight. That means the metta 
you sent when writing your card to me was during the íourth 
day of the course. The metta was clear too on the íourth day!! 

When the insight to do a self-course came into the “thinking 
activity” of my suííering mind it was a phenomenon that was 
beyond any expectations that I could have ever.. .ever imagined. 
This is very extraordinary contact with Dhamma. It is wonderful 
to know that, even in the mire of storm vicissitudes, Dhamma 
insight can still be teaching clarity of the way.. .the path of 
harmony with reality. 

Ịanuary 7 - August 10, 2005 

Ups and Dovvns of Dhamma: Donaldson and other Camps 

“But to ũnd serious practitioners of any kind of meditation ... it 
appears as though we need to have a ongoing structured System 
that will stimulate—until we are able to be more seư-reliant. ”■— 
John lohnson 

“Yes it has helped me to recognừe the quality of my life and has in 
fact enhanced the quality of my life. It’s like having a never ending 
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ừmntain tvhere I can aliuays quench my thirst. Or having a spring 
where I can be assured of having a place to be clean when Vm feel- 
ing soiled. It’s all of that, and then some ”—Charles X Ice 

“It is almost impossible for me to get to the energy ãow of medita- 
tion. It’s noisy, very crowded. I can calm myseưand regulate 
my breathing but that’s about as far as I can go. Iwish we had a 
Vipassana center here, because not only would daily meditation 
be improved but I know I need at least a ten day Vipassana every 
year!” —Grady Bankhead 

“Being able to feel good about the moment you are in is one of the 
most diííìcult things to do in a maximum-security prỉson. Guess 
what though? Being able to connect with what’s authentic about 
my existence, being able to íorgive myself and being able to hold 
myseưaccountable for what I experience has enabled me to feel 
good about life, living and me—right notv. ” —Omar Rahman 

“Istillget angry, but ỉt doesn’t last. Istillget offended, but Vm 
quickly over it. I still experience depressed moments, yet only for 
moments. I’ve been blessed with aiuareness and with skills. Now 
instead of being caught up I recognừe what is arising and I try to 
skilưully allow it to pass away, without attaching myseư. ” 

—Omar Rahman 

Leon Kennedy 
January 3, 2005 

Tỡ-a/dear £r kpecÁẨxb frieAxd/: Hry. Jexvny phíiupy 

From someone who has no excuse for not writing: Mr. Leon 
Kennedy 

Please íorgive me for “soaring” past the normal salutations 
& greetings? But I’m really excited & so happy to be (hnally) 
communicating w/you! I got your messages each time from Ms. 
Johnson. 
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As for myselt, the journey has scenes of great joy, pạin & 
many areas of growth & development. 

Vipassana soítened me, sensitized me. Although I continued 
to practice, I somehow managed to create personal problems in 
my marriage by re-acting improperly & thus imploding. (Long 
story, but you’re tamiliar w/ the drill.) My heart as a result liter- 
ally broke, my practice slowed, & soon my lack of coping skills 
led me to actually blaming (Vipassana) because of how sensitive 
& aware emotionallv I had become. So I stopped. 

But time changes things, I began to grow & let go of a lot of 
things, íorgave myselt & tried to move on. (Just carrying lim- 
ited baggage now, J). Practice resumed, but mostly involving 
the scan, going directly to it. I then progressed & moved cor- 
rectly to anna-panna—this is how I put myselt to sleep “lots.” 

I really utilize the technique to calm my mind/body in order to 
contemplate clearer the patterns of my life....this helps me to 
better find some balance in coping w/ my circumstances. 

Yeah, I know we’re not to mix the technique (I do indeed 
remember alỉ that was taught to me by my teachers.) Yet Jenny, 
one has also to be mindtul of environment, circumstances & 
those realities that come w/ it. In other words, “a brother has 
to try & survive w/what vvorks for him.” In regard to Vipassana 
& w/ all worthy respect, I can truly be gratetul towards all that I 
learned. And yes, if they would ever let us do it again—I would 
leap at the chance, & I’d wait to serve again. That was the most 
sweet experience I’ve encountered other than my daughter’s 
kisses & hugs. (Enclosed is a photo of her—she’s 5 now, and 
loves her daddy very much; she also keeps me in line, has high 
expectations on her old man, makes me cry otten (but not as 
much as she used to). O.B. & I still work together (thru—life’s 
ups-n-downs...step by step) still best triends but don’t tell em 
I said that, ril deny it. I told James, Omar, O.B., John, Rick 
about the follow-up your doing. Hopeíully my letter gave some 
assistance, I was honest. Thanx for being who you are & for 
caring, it makes the diííerence. 

Mucho Metta, 

Leon/ 
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James George 
January 5, 2005 

Ve-ar Jevưvy, 

I received your lovely card and was as ahvays thrilled to hear 
from you. 

Jenny, as sad as it is to say, there are few who practice 
meditation any more. Rick Smith sits with me at night. Rick 
Alexander still meditates occasionally in the early mornings. 
other than this I honestly don’t know anyone else who still 
practices. I haven’t seen John Johnson in several months but 
wherever he is, I’m sure he still practices. 

Jenny, the changes meditation has brought about in my life 
are innumerable. I encountered teelings I never knew existed 
when doing Vipassana, and since then I have learned to deal 
with these teelings. The ability to love another human being 
merely because they exist. To truly feel compassion for another. 
I continue to grow daily in my recovery and my meditation 
enables me to do this with candor. I now embrace each new day 
with enthusiasm, anxious to see what God has planned for me 
today. 

I took your card over to Ms. Johnson [in drug treatment] 
and she told me you are planning to visit us next month. This 
is wonderful news and I am anxious to see you and Robin 
again. 

I will close for now so know we miss you and will be very 
pleased when we see you. Hope to hear from you soon. 

Much Metta, Jam&y 


Benjamin Oryang 
January 6, 2005 

Veur Jevưvy, 


HAPPY NEW YEAR!!! 
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Things on this end have been fast-paced for me despite 
the one month break from the usual classes; othenvise I am 
well under the circumstances. Next week marks the start of 
the regular programs for the year—beginning with Houses of 
Healing on Monday—so I am currently in the process of trying 
to shiít gears from an untamed schedule which developed over 
the past month. 

The block where I live (One-Block) has been—is being— 
transíormed into the “New Beginner’s” program and it has 
been quite chaotic with technicalities. The residents voted 
me in as one of the three regents whose duty it is to establish 
an agenda and goals for the ninety-six men involved in the 
program. I initially wanted to decline but aíter a little prodding 
accepted the position. That decision has been the cause of 
much stress over the past several weeks. Of course things are 
beginning to settle down now and get better, and I intend to 
step down from the position as soon as the program is íully on 
its own feet—hopetully within the next month or so. 

There is a lot of room for improvement in my meditation 
practice. Though one’s practice is a personal thing, it is an even 
greater challenge to continue without the beneht of regular 
group sittings. Lately I have not kept a regular schedule of 
sitting but I am ahvays encouraged by John, Omar and some 
of our other Dhamma brothers through their commitment. 
Especially John, who always shares so much with us about his 
experiences. We still meet every Wednesday under the auspices 
of another scheduled class in the “group room,” and that gives 
us the opportunity to share our bond with each other. Every 
now-and-then we even get the chance to sneak in a Goenkaji 
CD and sit for about an hour with his instructions. I wonder 
what would happen if we were caught. 

My íriend Troy has been away from here for a few weeks 
now, and I miss him dearly. We are all hoping that things with 
the court are working out well for him. 

My íather recently sent me a letter in which he says his 
health is satisíactory. The last report he gave was that the 
cancer was under control with the periodic use of chemo- 
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therapy. He hasn’t voiced any immediate plans of returning to 
the ư.s. to visit, but David [my brother] may be visiting Uganda 
within the next few months or so. 

The tsunami has been devastating. Just a few weeks ago 
most people had no idea what one was. It is undoubtedly the 
most wide spread and deadly natural disaster of our times. My 
heart and much metta go out to all who have been atíected by it. 

You are in my heart Jenny. I will let you know how things 
go with the Houses of Healing class and the others next week. 
Greetings from Wayne Finch. 

Metta, 015 


John w. Johnson 
March 9, 2005 

Veur & nAcạ, 

Great letter with visuals ... you really gave a passageway for 
me to seek out the other Dhamma Brothers. For the past seven 
months I have only seen a few. Some also live in my block area. 
With your letter in hand I was successtul at moving around 
other parts of Donaldson. This has been an opportunity to 
touch base and let them be conscious of our relationship with 
Dhamma and each other. 

Thank you for bringing a way to do this. When you said “feel 
free” to pass this letter around ... you inspired me. 

One of the most interesting responses came from Jimmy 
Blackmon (free-world drug counselor—hrst group who came 
to Shelburne). He picked right up with the quote from Sutta 
Nipata. This really brought happiness to me, for I too recognize 
the clear Dhamma insight within that quote. He stated the 
impact that the course had on him and still does in a subtle 
way. 

Another person who took the course at Donaldson who is 
part of the drug dorm ... read your letter, and I watched his 
attention go from that... to asking me if I knew of anyone 
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who lives in the blocks—that might want to buy a set of diceH 
This happens all the time—-with the habitual process of the 
convict mind—I just try to be non-judgmental. Not easy at 
times. 

In your letter you asked if “I or we” get any support from 
the administration at all. Can’t say we do. Bruce, for the past 
few years I have really worked at not being a “seeker of con- 
trol.” Kind of a middle-way to see what would arise. For me 
this took a lot of emptying my rebellious nature. 

I have ahvays felt that “if’ the administration would see 
serious practitioners of meditation—that minds would change. 
Really, I think that the administration would rather see “chaos 
with vain superstition,” because this is tamiliar and does not 
shake their talse zone of comtort. 

But to find serious practitioners of any kind of medita- 
tion . .. it appears as though we need to have a ongoing 
structured System that will stimulate—until we are able to be 
more self-reliant. 

For me—I am making an effort to move out of the cell- 
block housing. Too much mental illness in this part of the 
prison and too much cigarette secondhand smoke. This block 
experience was good for me, a humbling opportunity and I also 
was able to do a four-day self-course. Time to move on, though. 

I see the Drug Dorm as a possible right effort. This location 
is a place where other prisoners are living with a structured 
System to remove addictions and also have a concentration of 
Vipassana old students. I see a possible way that my own effort 
of practice may allow others to join in with group meditation. 

In your letter you mentioned other Dhamma warriors with 
self-courses... some did ten-days. I have no idea who they are. 

I will not ask. What I will continue to do is to pass your letter 
around and let arise what arises to be natural. 

Within the next week I should know if I am able to move 
to Drug Dorm Housing. Will write you about the environment 
and then I will be able to relate to your question about tuture 
self courses, etc. 
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Good to hear that you are doing courses in Florida. I really 
like that part of Northern Florida. Very happy to hear about the 
plans for a Vipassana center there. 

John/ 


Grady Bankhead 
March 13, 2005 

Veur Jerưvy 

As I wrote in my last letter or at least I meant to - no tunds, 
no visits, no phone calls, nothing for so long now that Fve 
adjusted to it. You know old tolks like me sometimes torget 
whether we did something or not. Things have been really hard 
for me for quite a while and as we both know things may or 
may not get any better. 

Yes, I meditate every day and I only use the Vipassana 
technique. But I have to say just doing the meditation for an 
hour or so a day makes it really hard and most otten impossible 
to get any turther than anapana. I know I should do more. 

Jenny so many people write about their cases and the child- 
hood that led to it that I think Fd like to do something differ- 
ent. Fd like to write about all the doors that have opened up 
for me through the love of others I meet in here and the doors 
opened through the education Fve received during the last 19 
years. Fm so far from the person I was back then that maybe 
some tolks would like to hear how the transition took place. 

Metta, Grcuỉy 


Charles Ice 
March 31, 2005 


May Peace be unto you: 
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Vecw Jev\ýny, 

My hnancial situation has deteriorated but it should be get- 
ting better once I receive my first pay-check from the industrial 
department in another month or so. 

Yes, it was a very big surprise to see Ed when I got here. 
Only problem is that this institution is very restrictive, so we’re 
not able to sit together. We have spoken to each other about 
our experiences and how we would like to go through another 
course. 

My meditation practice has attected my life in ditterent 
ways. Sometimes, I am so peacetul, I am thought to be weak. 
And that poses many problems in this world of vultures. But 
sometimes I’m boiling inside from trying to cope with my 
situation. I appreciate being in this demanding and volatile 
environment, because Fve learned that struggle is ordained. 
Each time I go through a troubled situation, I then experience 
the ease of knovving how to handle this type of situation the 
next time it arises. So, yes, meditation has helped me to find 
inner-peace. Mostly because I’m now more comtortable with 
my being in my own person. Meditation has helped me gain 
self-acceptance, where I don’t need other people’s opinions to 
validate my existence. 

So, yes it has helped me to recognize the quality of my life 
and has in fact enhanced the quality of my life. It’s like having 
a never ending tountain where I can ahvays quench my thirst. 
Or having a spring where I can be assured of having a place to 
be clean when I’m teeling soiled. It’s all of that, and then some. 
Em torever gratetul to you, Robin, Dr. Marshall and Goenkaji 
for exposing me to whole new world and making it possible for 
me and everyone else who was allowed to experience Vipassana 
to experience what we never experienced betore. Thank You! 
Much Metta to you and the whole Dhamma center! 

Chcude&x. lcey 
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Charles Ice 
May 8, 2005 

May Peace Be Unto You: 

Ve-ar Jenny, 

Thank you for writing that my letter was an extraordinary 
one. I was only sharing my thoughts with you, I didn’t think of 
it as something special. 

Thank You! for staying in touch. Most times when someone 
says that to an incarcerated person, it’s never acted on. 

The “trouble situations” are times when the closed in area, 
hlled with a lot of ditterent attitudes and mindsets, become 
volatile. There’s this one situation where a “young” man got 
behind me in a line to come in from trade school. He got so 
close, he was breathing down my neck and his toes were on my 
heels. 

I “respecttully” intormed him that he was too close. His 
response was that he wasn’t a homosexual and that his tather 
didn’t raise a punk. I then let him know that because I couldn’t 
read his thoughts, his actions were the [only] evidence of how 
he thinks. He says “I will respect any man.” When I showed 
him by explanation that he was disrespecting me at that precise 
moment, he got angry and wanted to fight saying that I was 
accusing him of being gay. He didn’t stop to think that in 
prison there are some minds that thought that way, having an 
attraction tovvards another man. And that by his actions in this 
situation was indicative that he may have thought like that. I 
was not able to control my own anger at that point so when he 
issued the challenge I accepted it and punched him out. We 
talked atter the incident, and because hindsight is 100%, we 
both recognized our errors in how we handled the situation. 

The latest situation that got me transterred to st. Clair hap- 
pened when the maintenance crew was painting the beds that 
day. They painted one whole side the previous day. It was when 
I asked a guy if he would mind if we used his bed to hold the 
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property of the guy whose bed he had used to hold his stuff on 
while his bed was being painted the previous day. At hrst, the 
guy acted as though he didn’t know who I was talking about. 
When I described for him that it was the same person whose 
bed he used yesterday, he starts cursing me out saying he’s 
tired of me watching him. He’s upstairs on the tier while he’s 
doing all of this, so I ask him to just stay up there with all that. 
I tried being diplomatic but he wasn’t hearing me. So I gave 
him a choice. He could pursue his present course and wind 
up sending me to Segregation and himselt to the inhrmary. I 
thought he got the message, but as I was completing placing 
my belongings on someone else’s bed, he comes dovvnstairs 
and gets in my face and blocks my attempts to get by him. So, I 
lightly placed the back of my hand on his chest and attempted 
to go around him. He took a swing at me, one I anticipated, 
so I counter-punched him and knocked him out. I look back 
on that and I wonder what I could’ve done better to avoid 
the altercation. Of course, there are even a hundred diííerent 
scenarios that play out in my mind. 

I think that if I never place myselt in these situations I 
would not have had to deal with them. I could step out of any 
situation as soon as it becomes an aggressive one. I realize 
that now. I’m ahvays looking for ways to improve myselt. ril 
be íorever indebted to you, Bruce, Jonathan, Dr. Marshall and 
Goenkaji for making it possible for the Vipassana program to 
come into Donaldson. Because of that program, I can observe 
circumstances, situations and events more íully, thereby allow- 
ing me to maneuver through life in a more peaceíul way. That’s 
because I’m learning the inner me and what stimuli is most 
potent in making me respond. 

F11 end this letter right here for now with a whole lot of 
Metta! Much Metta! To you! 

Your íriend in Dhamma, 
charle&x. Icey. 

May Peace, Blessings and much metta be bestovved upon you, 
eternally! 
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Charles Ice 

(no date, continued) 

Veur Jevưvy, 

Me? I’m doing well, considering the circumstances. Aneecha! 
(Impermanence!) 

I’m very honored that something that I’ve written has had 
such an impact on you. And yes, you are correct when you 
write that it seems I am learning about myselt and applying 
what Fve learned to a very challenging environment. Fve 
always been able to express myselt much better on paper than 
I can orally. I suppose it has to do with being able to think 
objectively betore writing what I think. Ilaving the chance to 
collect my thoughts then putting them on paper helps alot. 

I strive to be honest in thoughts, deed and actions so that 
my word can mean something. And because I feel close to you, 

I have no problem being open and trank about my situation. 

Yes, Jenny, I believe we ahvays have choices no matter what 
the situation. We don’t ahvays choose the proper course, but 
we choose nevertheless. Even in our improper choices there 
is a lesson learned, or should be learned anyway. Even when 
we can walk away from an instance that has the potential to 
get volatile, we choose to walk away. When we don’t choose to 
walk avvay, we choose not to. But the option is ahvays there for 
us to take. Although it’s simpler to walk avvay and stay peace- 
ful, it may be contused with cowardice or weakness. Then, the 
simple thing becomes a greater burden when the one we walk 
away from chooses to press the issue even turther. In the Holy 
Qur’an, it says to: “meet a torce with equal torce.” “And to fight 
with those who hght with you. But if they turn away then fight 
them not.” 

Some people are just bullies at heart, and they will torever 
remain so unless they’re taught that it is wise not to be so. 

That only happens when they run across someone who cares 
enough about them to stop them from behaving poorly. 
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I wish the Vipassana program was more active for we who 
have been through the program. It teels like I’ve left something 
undone or incomplete. I long for the chance to do a sitting 
at one of the Dhamma centers. I really want to be free! This 
constricted environment weighs heavy on my very soul and 
spirit. Aneecha! Right! 

I’m going to close this letter right here for now with a promise 
to write more soon. 

Peace and Metta, Chcưỉ&yX. Ices 


Grady Bankhead 
April 10, 2005 

Vear Jevwyy, 

Jenny my days are really hard. When I wake up I have to try 
and hgure out where I’m gonna be able to get a cup of coffee. If 
they don’t have anything edible in the chow hall then I have to 
find something to eat. I don’t have any money so I don’t get to 
draw from the store. Even stamps are hard for me to come up 
with. There’s no jobs here where you earn any money. So my 
point is life every day is a real struggle for me. 

It is almost impossible for me to get to the energy flow of 
meditation. It’s noisy, very crowded. I can calm myselí and 
regulate my breathing but that’s about as far as I can go. I wish 
we had a Vipassana center here, because not only would daily 
meditation be improved but I know I need at least a ten day 
Vipassana every year! 

I think I will just write my story; it’s just like everything 
else right now for me. It’s got to be put second in priorities be 
cause just everyday getting by has to come hrst. 

When you don’t have anything, cosmetics, clothes, shoes, 
food to eat or drink, your time is consumed with getting 
those things. What the State gives you is the absolute worst of 
everything. 


Lots of Metta, Qrady 
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John w. Johnson 
April 10, 2005 

Vexxr 'BriAXse/, 

Good news!! 

I am now living in the Drug Dorm at Donaldson. It is very 
interesting because of the nature of the dorm—a rehabilitation 
environment for people with addictions. This is going to be a 
very powerful place for me to practice. It is wise, I think, that I 
waited until this time of my practice to attempt to live in such 
an environment. Each part of Donaldson has diííerent torms 
of Dhammas that effect the environment and the lives of the 
people who inhabit there. Kind of diííerent cultures of people 
who have picked up its uniqueness of each area of doing time. 

It is odd thinking, but real. 

Bruce—I had a very remarkable visit last week with a 
human rights attorney. She is out of Georgia and working on 
some issues of prison reíorm. As you may remember I am an 
activist for prison retorm. 

This was the original purpose of the visit... to investigate 
possible íuture litigation. Our conversation exchange went 
toward how it is possible for prisoners to find retorm while 
doing time—even in an Alabama prison System. 

I spoke about being a Vipassana practioner. She was very 
interested to hear about my experience. In fact she was amazed 
to hear that I had taken part in two courses and even a four-day 
self-course in my cell. 

As it turned out, I too was amazed to hear that an associate 
in her firm was a new student of Vipassana who had recently 
taken tvvo courses and recently married a Vipassana practioner. 
She spoke about how they were very íaithíul at doing Vipassana 
twice a day—even in a motel room while on the road for busi- 
ness. 

This attorney said she did not think she could take the 
course—because she said that her patience would not allow 
her to take the course because she could not sit for nine days 
— I said it was ten days and that she could do itn And that her 
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whole life would be rich with improvement. Her relationships 
would be much more harmonious and that a positive transtor- 
mation would be realized. She said that I had convinced her 
to take a course with her colleague. Bruce, who would’ve ever 
thought that two years atter taking this course ... that a free- 
world attorney would visit me and be inspired to do Vipassana 
because of a talk with me at Donaldson? 

As you said, “No ettort in Dhamma goes to waste!” Very 
true, very true. 

Here is another point of interest. The “F-Dorm” is the íãrst 
dorm I ever started to meditate in. Each morning I meditate 
in a location vvhere I hrst attempted to learn about meditation. 
Now I do Vipassana in that same area ... I am very gratetul. 

Will write you about some of my “realizing change” while 
being a part of the drug program. It is not a easy program. I 
am gaining a huge amount of personal insight with the aid 
of doing the Rehabilitation Drug Program with a Vipassana 
practice each day. Powerful Dhamma flowing. 

Metta to all ya’ll, JỜKn/ 


Willie Carroll 
April 27. 2005 


“Vipassana For Me” 

Having done almost 23Vỉ years in the Alabama Prison 
System—Yvhere each day Pve lived not wanting to die but 
avvare that my behavior was in fact a death sentence. I wanted 
rehabilitation over a whole lot of detects in my life. My attitude 
for one, my sense of respect for others was low—even though 
I sincerely believed in God—I still didn’t have what I needed to 
live peacetully regardless of conditions—(prison). I sought the 
help of Dr. Ron Cavanaugh who ottered Mental Health classes 
along with Dr. Marshall. These classes ottered me intorma- 
tion that led me into drug treatment. I entered the Crime Bill 
Program around 1998 and has been involved since that time. 
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I was invited to watch a Vipassana film shot over in one of the 
units in Drug treatment [Changing from Inside, actually hlmed 
at NRF, Seattle]. Seeing the spiritual enchantment on lost souls 
such as I—crying and smiling—really brought a ray of hope 
vvithin me—it also made me want to experience Vipassana. 

In 2002 of May—I along with eighteen other prisoners— 
met Jenny, Rick, Bruce, and Jonathan—we (prisoners) was 
interviewed—vve agreed to take on ten days of total silence in a 
gym here at the prison. At íĩrst I was teeling a little fear—I was 
scared for real. Day one, I spent trying to relax and get some 
inner strength together to avoid quitting. Day two was the 
same—Day three, I dritted back into my beginnings—child- 
hood, teenage times—all that I’d avoided thinking of retused 
to go away—I even tried to dream—my thoughts retused to 
play the game I wanted it to play—this was going to happen no 
matter what. I was going to see me, deal with me, no matter 
what. Day four and five was spent in so much pain. My body 
sweated—my spirit became broken. I tound myselt seeking 
to be torgiven; my only desire was to have God help me avvay 
from so many paintul memories. Meditating day in and out in 
seclusion—was something like standing betore God telling him 
everything I’d done, and genuinely being sorry for it. All my 
past suríaced—the guilt—the shame, the love, the moments 
of anger—At times I really needed to talk to Jonathan or Bruce 
because I felt burdened so heavy that I’d break my silence. 

Though having people there for me to reach out to—nev- 
ertheless—I was alone. Day six, having learned to manage 
and accept my emotions for what they really was—I gained 
strength to face myselt and to learn more of myselt. Never 
betore had I ever experienced anything like this. I’m still 
deeply impressed by Vipassana...My remaining days—seven 
to ten—I spent meditating—rehabilitating my total being. I 
entered Day one with an attitude of Superman and left teeling 
free—but atraid of hearing my past contront me. FIowever, 

I’ve learned to work Vipassana meditation daily—it provides 
me serenity at the beginning and ending of my day. I’ve 
learned to greet life on simpler terms. Being an addict of drug 
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usage—a “Recovery”ing Addict— Yvith the twelve step program 
and practicing the teachings of meditation—I’m able to pray 
better—see Lite better—and to Love Lite on a higher level of 
respect—In all aspects...my experience I can’t explain enough 
to anyone—other than to say—I truly value that experience 
more than any ever that I’ve experienced betore. 

“The ditterence Vipassana has given me” 

First ott—taking the ten-day course was a great step taken 
tor me. Never betore had I attempted to become a particpant 
in any meditation—especially not tor ten days of total silence. 
Betore entering the course, I could barely put up with anybody 
else’s attitude ditterent trom mines. To get my point across in 
my ill attempts tor a solution if words couldn’t find peace, I’d 
torce hghts. Vipassana has provided me with the tool to endure 
a whole lot and then some. I can now talk to the worse of 
attitudes and still keep my composure—I can now be human to 
myselt and others. I’m not cured of my lack of knovvledge but 
this experience has allovved me room to grow and to respect 
my growth. “No matter where I go, there I am,” is one of the 
most protound discoveries about my being that I’ll ever realize. 
Never will I torget what I went through in those ten days—the 
teachings nor the pain of learning will I ever torget. 

The experience was a very rewarding blessing that no 
words can express. The changes within me I vvitness daily in 
my dealings with others and myselt. And they’re appreciated 
deeply—the ditterence Vipassana made was lite instead of death 
to a dying man. 


vư íHCe/ CarroU/J r. 
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Omar Rahman 
May 26, 2005 

Vexxr Jevưvy, 

I feel as potent as the landscape imagery of Maxheld 
Parrish’s “June Skies.” Remember the last card you sent me? 
Well I’m running five miles tĩve days a week under these June 
skies and I’m physically brimming. But what I’m raving about 
is my new íound emotional potency that’s rising. 

Jenny being able to feel good about the moment you are in 
is one of the most dithcult things to do in a maximum-security 
prison. Guess what though? Being able to connect with what’s 
authentic about my existence, being able to íorgive myselt and 
being able to hold myselt accountable for what I experience 
has enabled me to feel good about life, living and me—right 
now. In this maximum-security prison. The reason this is big 
stuff for me is because for about ten years of my incarceration I 
couldn’t smell the morning dew on the grass in the spring. For 
me there is a íeeling that goes with this experience that began 
when I was a child. I no longer had the íeeling that went with 
certain experience Jenny. It felt as if I was missing something 
and it generated a subtle grieí that I didn’t understand. These 
years were the hardest and most dithcult years of my life. 

Guess what though! ĩve come through that phase of my 
growth and learning. Yes! Fifty-two and still growing. Let me 
tell you Jenny, morning dew in the spring never smelled better. 
I still get angry, but it doesn’t last. I still get oííended, but I’m 
quickly over it. I still experience depressed moments, yet only 
for moments. I’ve been blessed with awareness and with skills. 
Now instead of being caught up I recognize what is arising and 
I skilltully, or I try to skillíully, allow it to pass away without 
attaching myselt. 

This is good stuff for me, especially where I am. I mean if 
you have spent 23 years in Alabama’s prison System, there is 
nothing better that can happen to you than what has happened 
to me. 
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Jenny for the past several years my life has been a large 
upheaval. An ongoing one. Something akin to what the tarmer 
does when he wants to bring new life out of the Earth. A break- 
ing of ground if you will. 

In the commercial industry there is a concept called “dis- 
ruptive technology.” These are new technologies that change 
the way things have traditionally been done. In most cases even 
causing age old institutions to change to remain competitive. 
One thing that comes to mind, for example, is the use of the 
internet to handle telephone calls. 

Well, I want to borrow this concept to apply to experiences 
we can have and people we can meet. Can we call them “dis- 
ruptive experiences” or “disruptive people;” people who bring 
experiences and intormation into your life that break you out 
of life-robbing mental and emotional constructs and introduce 
more authentic ways of being. Well, then, you, Robin, Bruce, 
■lonathan and Rick are who I call that disruptive group of 
people in my life. Thank you all so much for disrupting me 
from my inertia because I was going nowhere. Now it seems 
I’m all over the place. These past several years have been one 
big ramp of a learning curve. And that’s what I mean about my 
life being an upheaval. 

Guess what! More good stuff been Corning out of the ground 
of me than I can remember. I feel good about being generous 
and kind, and how I manage my inner experiences. 

Speaking of upheavals we could use a cultural one in this 
State, Jenny. This State is so hide-bound to a narcissistic view 
of reality and human aííairs. There’s this seemingly juvenile 
groping of self that permeates the decision-making process 
here. We still march to the palpitations of past prides and 
prejudices here. Progress here is a backward looking affair and 
change is a slow moving train that never seems to stay moving 
long enough to get anywhere. 

I do apologize for the lack of meaningtul and intelligent 
responsiveness you all encounter from people of this State. 
Those of us who have been able to rise above the inertia of 
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ignorance that this State languishes in are gratetul and appre- 
ciative to you all for showing us how to lift ourselves up. 

Metta to You all, 

Ornar 


Benjamin Oryang 
June 12, 2005 

Veur Jerưvy, 

It has been raining quite abit over the past 24 hours due to 
tropical storm “Arlene.” In my block there are at least thirty 
plastic-gallon containers which have been strategically posi- 
tioned in the dayroom to catch dripping water from the leaky 
roof. About six of the leaking areas are new, but that could be 
expected in light of the heavy-consistent shower. 

Due to some delays we will not be starting the Houses of 
Healing classes until tomorrovv atternoon, and I’m looking 
forward to that. And yes, it would be very helptul if we had 
some more books. Over the past tvvo years we have required 
that the guys use the books while attending the course, and 
then return them for use by the next group of students. As 
would be expected, we still lose quite a few of them—so it will 
be a big help to have some. 

Last week Omar, John, Milton, Leon and I were the only 
people to show up for a New Solution’s class, so we had a group 
sitting—using one of Goenkaji’s C.D.S—for an hour. It felt as 
though we were stealing something, but we all decided to go 
through with it anyway. We plan to sit again whenever such an 
opportunity presents itselt, irrespective of any repurcussions. 
We are also in the process of developing a strategy for civil 
action to challenge the Department of Corrections’ untairness 
towards meditators like ourselves. 

othenvise, we are doing okay under the circumstances. 

Greetings from all over here. You are in my heart, Jenny. 

03 
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Echvard Johnson 
July 18, 2005 

Đea/r Jevưvy, 

Thanks, my íriend, for being there for me and for believing 
in me. And also for not giving up on me—even when at times 
I lose íocus. All because I allow these people to enter inside 
my circumíerence. That’s my taultn Because if I was staying 
the course like I’m suppose to then they wouldn’t have that 
opportunity to enter my comtort zone. 

My sister your words scares me. It’s like being a part of 
someone’s thoughts and heart. Everything you wrote is/was 
true. I have been getting a li’l despair about my situation. 
Nevertheless I still be trying my best to get back on course. 
Seeing your face again along with other people who cares ... 
who Really Really cares about the person Fve become, makes 
me feel a sense of Reliet. 

Jenny this letter has been a long time Corning. I just be 
scared. Because like you said I feel as though I have let a lot of 
people down and am very disappointed with myselt. However I 
retuse to continue to stay the negative course that these people 
want me to. I am going to get back on the course that I have 
grown to love and the course that has taught me more than 
these people could ever teach me. The teachings of Dhamma is 
the Peace I need and want. 

My sister, I just came out of three-day sitting with myselt. I 
couldn’t believe these guys respected my space. I told my cell 
partner that I am about to meditate for three days and will he 
give me that much respect and Space. He said, “Yes.” So I went 
for it. And, my sister, it helped me so much. To practice like 
that in this hostile environment really is hard. But I made it 
work. It was real lovely. 

I haven’t had the opportunity to “sit” with “Ice” yet. He’s 
doing well and seems to be at Peace. I like that. We talk every 
chance we get. He helps me out a lot. And I do mean a lot. Both 
of us are struggling but we will make it. I’m no fool nor am I 
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stupid. I know without the teachings of Dhamma I still will be 
on a path of Destruction. There is so much I wanna reveal to 
the world about the proíound truth of Dhamma. 

I haven’t spoken to momma this week. I have been having 
problems hnancially and haven’t been able to catch the store 
and get the things I need. Momma has been struggling as well. 
So that kind of bother me. Especially with the fact that I hate 
to depend on anyone because I hate to be let down. Right now 
I am just living on the Land. Meaning: borrovving food, etc., 
from guys that is okay with me. 

My sister, I am going to close now. 

Ec&ivcvrdy 


Rick Smith 
July 21, 2005 

Veur Jevưvy, 

Greetings in the spirit of Vipassana! Ms. Johnson told me 
in her ottice the other day that you would like to hear from 
me and the rest of the Dhamma tamily here in the Deep 
South. So ... here I am. From what Ms. J. had to say—you are 
interested to know some questions concerning the atíects of 
Vipassana on my life. 

Jenny, I meditate twice a day for one hour—I don’t always 
use the Vipassana technique though—as you are avvare—I 
practiced meditation betore Vipassana—in fact, I have 21 years 
or more in it now. Also—I have been in treatment all that 
time—so I am not a good clinical candidate. 

The benehts I gain from meditation are many taceted. I 
have some serious peace of mind. I am able to tocus on goals 
and projects with laser like intensity. Also in relationships I feel 
more honest with the people I love and care for and I have a 
sense of humor about life that I don’t think would be there if it 
weren’t for the quiet time. 
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You can basically tell how much growth you experience by 
the hunger you have to “sit” daily. I look íonvard to my quiet 
time with God/universe/Love/Life with joyous expectance of a 
lover on a distant shore. Every day is new to me. I’ve had one 
heck of a year (January). It started with the “appearance” of 
negativity—(Lock-up) of course it was “bullshit”—but I was 
centered immediately and was looking for the highest version 
of the experience and was able to make contact with it and I 
feel that the practice of meditation has had a lot to do with 
that. 

I have the biggest blessings of all in my relationships—I am 
so íortunate to share my life with Amazing íriends out there 
such as yourselí and the men in here I cherish. 

The Spiritual event of Right Living, Right thought... I 
hold onto what works. Meditation works. I am prooí of that 
daily. 

Jenny, Take Care—Be blessed! 

Much Metta, and Namasté, Rích 


James George 
August 10, 2005 

Veur Jevưvy, 

I’m sure you have heard about [the two Dhamma Brothers] 
by now and some of what they have been going through 
[accused of drug use]. 

This is what happens when we lose íocus on who we are, 
where we are at and how we got here. Our recovery must 
remain paramount in our mind and I hrmly believe that had 
they continued to practice their meditation daily, they probably 
would not have slipped. 

The ripple effect of their actions are still being felt through- 
out the program. Not just the end result and their being moved 
out but what led up to it. The program suííered from their 
actions and this hurt me. This may sound corny, but Jenny, 
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this program means the world to me and it breaks my heart 
to see it deteriorate the way it has over the last couple years. 
This program literally pulled me from the gates of hell. That’s 
just how serious my addiction had become. I didn’t care about 
anyone or anything, only where I was going to get my next 
high. 

Now my life has purpose and direction. Now I not only care 
about myselt, which I didn’t beíore, but now I genuinely care 
about others. True enough, I have been denied any reliet by the 
courts, and for a brieí moment I fell into melancholy. However, 
I thank God I didn’t use [drugs], which I would have a few 
short years ago. In fact, I can honestly say the thought never 
even entered my mind. What I did was get still and tocused, 
and let it pass. All things are impermanent.... 

I do worry about Tracey as her health isn’t the best, and it’s 
really dithcult for her to make it on that meager stipend she 
receives from the government. But she is hanging in there and 
I love her for that. 

Well, I guess ril close for now so take care. Rick Smith 
sends his regards as well as John Johnson. 

Much Metta, 

/amey 


Timeless (2004 - 2006) 

Life and Death: Dhamma Brothers Lose Loved Ones 

“The last time Isaw Brandy was when she was three at her adop- 
tion hearing.. .She found me about four years ago. Iknow she 
loved me & and Iknow she knew Iloved her. ”■ —Grady Bankhead 

“As to more pleasant things, still meditating. It really helped me 
to stay calm through all that has happened... So I’m surviving. Of 
course I’d love to have someone outside of here to share things with 
but as of now there’s no one andIguess that’s really all right for 
now. It doesn ’t cause the sadness that I used to feel. ” 

—Grady Bankhead 
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“The past iveeks were, indeed, ũlled with a lot of pain and the 
íeelings oíỉoss. ‘Maranam pì dukkham’ (the arising of death causes 
more suffering)—the Buddha’s words are true.” —OB Oryang 

“I buried the emotional grieíof my mother passing so deep and 
so quick that ưve never felt anything. Ikept piling stuff on top of 
my grief until death became my ừiend and I completely lost all to 
death — tí was just something that happened. I’d locked myseưin a 
prison worse than any other. Anyivay, I’m ũnally able to grieve over 
my mother’s death and not be ashamed. ”—Johnny Mack Young 

Benjamin Oryang 
January 10, 2004 (continued) 

Veur Jervny, 

Just betore sitting down to write this letter, I íound out 
that my mother had been admitted into hospital pending gall 
bladder surgery. The operation is scheduled for Monday the 
12th, by which time it is hoped that she will be stable enough 
for the procedure. For reasons unbeknovvnst to me and for the 
hrst time ever upon hearing such news, I am not panicked or 
jumpy. In the same token, I am far from being inditterent to 
the situation. I wonder if this calm will be short-lived. Anyhow, 

I will keep you intormed as to Mum’s condition. 

03 


Benjamin Oryang 
March 22, 2004 

Veur Jervny, 

Just a quick note to intorm you that my mother passed away 
last Wednesday. I am doing okay, though I don’t know where 
or how to proceed from here. She was my reason for virtually 
everything. It is going to be very dithcult. 
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othenvise, I am coping. The íamily is getting a lot of sup- 
port from several relatives and íriends. My job will now be to 
try and keep us all United since the backbone of the tamily is no 
longer physically present with us. 

This is just a short note for now, but I will keep in touch. 
Please send me metta. 

You are in my heart —03 


Benjamin Oryang 
April 22, 2004 

Veur Jorưưỳuin/, 

Thank you so much for writing. The past weeks were, 
indeed, hlled with a lot of pain and the teelings of loss. 
“Maranam pi dukkham ” (the arising of death causes more 
suttering)—the Buddha’s words are true. 

othenvise, with thanks for a lot of support and metta from 
triends like you, Jenny and Bruce, I am coping. I am not even 
going to attempt to reconcile with the loss, but will try to 
adjust to it instead. You know, losing my mother had consti- 
tuted my biggest fear in the preceding few years. Now a whole 
new world is open which, though still quite toreign, will in due 
time start to get clearer. 

The past month has seen me in a struggle with the medita- 
tion process, but I know that the dithculties are—like their 
cause—impermanent. They will pass. They will arise again, and 
then pass again. My job is to continue the practice, irrespective 
of the attendant circumstances, and that is what I intend to do. 


Metta, 

03 
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Grady Bankhead 
February 14, 2005 

V&OA- Jewny, 

I know it’s been a long time since you heard from me. I’ve 
meant to write several times, and I don’t know why I haven’t. 
Hope you know just because I haven’t wrote doesn’t mean that 
you are íorgotten because that could never happen. 

In the time that you haven’t heard from me, life & death 
has gone on. ĩve had the rest of my tamily members pass away. 
My daughter Brandy in Mobile was murdered. I know how it 
teels on both sides now. One thing it did do was conhrm my 
beliets on Capital punishment and excessive stays in prison. I 
haven’t been nor am I now angry with the man that did it. So 
many people getting killed every day, it’s a wonder that it hasn’t 
touched myselt or a loved one betore now. When it happened, I 
was raw inside for a week or so and as it eased I was able to talk 
about it. So I’m okay- 

As to more pleasant things, still meditating. It really helped 
me to stay calm through all that has happened.. .So I’m surviv- 
ing. Of course I’d love to have someone outside of here to share 
things with but as of now there’s no one and I guess that’s 
really all right for now. It doesn’t cause the sadness that I used 
to feel. 

I have triends in here that are like tamily to me and 
some that care that are out of here of which of course you’re 
included. 

So I guess I have caught you up to date and I just keep 
trucking on but with a lot more calm in my life. 

Hope to hear from you. Take care. 

With love, Qnxdỵy 


p.s. Happy Valentine’s Day 
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Grady Bankhead 
March 31, 2005 (continued) 

v&ar Jevưvy, 

Thank you for your card. It was really nice to hear from you. 
I was so shocked to receive mail. I don’t even go to mail call 
any more so I didn’t hear my name called. About 3 guys came 
to tell me I had mail. I guess it surprised them as much as it 
did myselt. So aside from it being great to hear from you, it 
also created some tun. 

Brandy was 29, and had tour children who are beautitul. 

My nickname for her was Fireball because of her red hair. I 
may have told you a story of the only time in my lite when I 
thought I did the right thing. Which was to allow Brandy to be 
adopted by her mother and new husband. Anyway the last time 
I saw Brandy was when she was 3 at her adoption hearing. She 
ran across the courtroom, grabbed my leg, and yelled, “Daddy! 
Daddy!” It broke my heart. I still thought I was doing the right 
thing. Brandy wrote about twice a year and I talked to her once 
on the phone. She tound me about tour years ago. I know she 
loved me & and I know she knew I loved her. 

Its just too many loved ones are gone trom my lite. There’s 
no one lett to hear trom. I haven’t had a visit in three years. 

I’m gonna close for now. Let me know what you are up to. 

Metta, CỹrcuỊy 


Johnny M. Young 
February 9, 2006 

Ve-ar Jenny, 

It is my prayer that you, tamily, loved ones are enjoying a 
Blessed health. As for myselt, Fm Blessed with the gitt of lite 
and that is enough for me, especially since ril be fifty-seven 
years on the Earth March llth. 
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Mrs. Johnson iníormed me that she had heard from you and 
I really want to share a unique experience with you and desire 
to hear your opinion—if any. 

I was watching Mrs. Martin Luther King’s tuneral and when 
her daughter Bernice spoke over her casket, a resident set- 
ting next to me asked what was wrong. It was only then that I 
noticed tears treely flowing down my cheeks. I told him that 
since I’ve been taking this class MAKING PEACE WITH YOUR 
PAST, Pve become overly sensitive. I also told him that I was 
a little concerned over his sudden sense of empathy. Being 
in treatment over six years, Pve acquired tools to dissect my 
behavior and recognized the tears as the product of emotional 
sickness. 

I meditated for three plus hours and went deeper into 
myselt than ever betore. I experienced a Vision where it was not 
Bernice standing in tront of the casket but me. It was not Mrs. 
King in the casket but my mother. I couldn’t stop the tears and 
had to stop my meditation. 

I tirst went to prison in 1965 when I was htteen years of age 
with a three-year sentence, during which Pd gotten stabbed 
twice and had stabbed seven people. Pd turned into a hard-core 
man-child in a violent world vvhere a show of any sign of weak- 
ness and you became a victim. 

My mother died in 1968, a couple of months betore my 
release. I was allowed to go to the tuneral, hands cutted behind 
my back and legs shackled, with tvvo white prison guards. The 
Alabama prison System was still racially segregated at the time 
and there were no blacks working in such positions. If they had 
been allowed such jobs they would have had to guard white 
prisoners and that just wasn’t going to happen in the segre- 
gated South. 

There I stood in tront of the casket, looking at my mothers 
unsmiling face in an all Black church with two white guards 
standing behind me. I didn’t know at the time, but it was anger 
that allowed me to show no emotions, only bitterness. As the 
years passed, I buried the emotional griet of my mother pass- 
ing so deep and so quick that Pve never felt anything. I kept 
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piling stuff on top of my grief until death became my íriend 
and I completely lost all to death—it was just something that 
happened. I’d locked myselt in a prison worse than any other. 

Anyway, I'm hnally able to grieve over my mother’s death 
and not be ashamed. I still have to remember “stuff ’ and deal 
with it, but I can say that I’m now equipped to deal my “stuff.” 
We shall speak more of emotional healing and the adult child 
when next I see you. 

Sorry about the length of this letter, but you know we 
prisoners can be long winded at times when it comes to letter 
vvriting. 

Yours, 

Jơhnrựy Mcvck/ 


January 2006 

Legal Again: Vipassana Reinstated 
A Three-Day Course in the Gym 

“The Vũhole universe... is in alignment for ‘vipassana’ at 
Donaldson — again .”—John Johnson 

“I know Vipassana can make a signiãcant impact on the System 
if only it is embraced. The change in the thinking of the ìnmates 
would be remarkable because they would become more aware of 
the realities of the world around them. Life would become more 
intense in that they would begin to actually experience it for the 
ũrst time. ”■—James George 

“I left a lot of baggage in the gym. ”—Rick Smith 

I received a call from Ron Cavanaugh in late 2005 and learned that the 
Vipassana program was being invited to return to Donaldson. I was 
delighted. With a new commissioner at the Alabama Department of 
Corrections and a new warden at Donaldson, Ron felt that the coast was 
cleared of the old opposition. Bruce and Jonathan were ready to offer a 
three-day retresher course for the Dhamma Brothers in January, with the 
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hope that there would be another ten-day course which would include new 
students in the not-too-distant tuture. 

John Johnson 
January 2006 

Đea/r 'BnẢce/, 

Greetings from Alabama. A few weeks ago I was asked if I 
would be vvilling to take part in a three-day Vipassana course 
in the Gym—I was momentarily suspended in time. Then 
thoughts came rushing into my head. At tirst I wondered if 
someone was “being cruel” with a poor sense of humor—then 
I realized that Ms. Brickie would not allow such a ludicrous 
question unless it was correct. 

Oh boy, am I happy. I vvanted to offer over one thousand 
bows of gratitude to her and the whole universe that is in 
alignment for “Vipassana” at Donaldson—again. 

Enclosed is a news clipping that appeared in the 
Birmingham News a couple of months ago. You will see how 
“Vipassana” is greatly needed in Alabama prisons—to help 
the prisoners find a way out of suttering, the misery of their 
ignorance, to the actual cause of addiction, their harmtul 
living. For the past ten months that I have been living in this 
treatment program I have come to understand much more 
about the “Nature of substance abuse.” I see how prisoners who 
“realized Dhamma” with Vipassana would have access to a way 
out of their harmíul living. 

For me, the skills that Vipassana brought to me have helped 
me to live life as a willing human being instead of an angry 
person because the script of what happens was not what I 
wanted to happen. This actually empowered me to be happy even 
when things are dithcult. Seeing Dhamma with insight contin- 
ues to amaze me. 

It is very interesting that around the week I learned about 
Vipassana Corning to Donaldson again I was vvondering how I 
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could do another four-day course on my own as I did last year 
at this time. 

In an effort to make a wise choice of how I prepare for this 
January course, I am doing Anapana-sati “for the right con- 
centration” so that I will have used the “pre-course days with 
insight.” 

Sending Metta and Peace to the universe. 

Jữhn/ 


Intervievv with Wayne Finch 

Jenny: It’s been four years. How are you íeeling now about the return of 
Vipassana? 

I feel great about it, you know, and I feel that it needs to come back due 
to everything that’s going on. They tried to stop it as a group meditation, 
and I feel that it’s something that needs to be done. In a group you get 
more out of it. 

You get more out of it in a group? 

In a group more than just single. Because you’re meditating and you feel 
a lot more. I feel a lot more comíortable meditating with a group, because 
I feel that each individual puts off this vibe that just come off the next 
person. And it’s just an energizer knovving that you are with ten or 20 
more. They’re doing the same thing but dealing with diííerent emotions 
and teelings. 

Have you been meditating yourselt over the past four years? 

Yes, on and off. It hasn’t been a steady everyday thing, but I meditate on 
weekends sometimes. Sometimes at night I might get me an hour of medi- 
tation, but it’s not an everyday thing. You know, it’s hard to meditate being 
in a closed down environment with three íolks because of [people going] in 
and out. It will mess up your concentration. 

How did you make the decision to attend the íìrst course four years ago? 

Well, the way I made a decision, Doctor Marshall came to me about it and 
at íĩrst I was skeptical about Corning, all the way up until the day that we 
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supposed to came in, like today. Well, really what motivated me to go into 
the course was OB and Kennedy. Because I really didn’t want to go in at the 
last minute. It was like thirty minutes betore we had to come in and I was 
like, no, I ain’t going to go, man. I can’t take not talking and not being able 
to smoke. I said I don’t believe I’m going to go. Then one of them talked to 
me and asked me, come on and go. You know you’re going to enjoy it. You 
know I feel that we all need it. So, they talked me into Corning. And once I 
got in, hrst four days it was like, I ain’t liking it, I ain’t teeling it. Then about 
my sixth day I was ready to quit. I was actually ready to walk out. They say 
we can leave when we get ready, so I was telling them I was ready to go. I 
went and talked to Jonathan and Rick, and they talked to me and encour- 
aged me to stay on in the course. You know, said that it will be a help, will 
get better by the eighth or ninth day. And I went ahead and stayed. And 
about the seventh day I was really getting the teeling of working with my 
sensations and my emotions, and I’m teeling things. And it’s just, it was 
amazing. At the last minute, all that I been suppressing and trying to dodge 
start Corning up. And I started dealing with a lot of emotions to the point to 
where I had to take a break from it. I had to come up out of my meditation 
stage to keep from, I guess I call it, going over the edge. And atter the tenth 
day, it was like ‘poof.’ It was, like, just beautitul. I just really enjoyed it, you 
know. And it stayed with me atter that and I continued to work with my 
meditation because we were working as a group once we came out. We was 
meeting like every other day. We was going for an hour here, come back 
that evening, do another hour. And the silence was good because it was a 
group and it felt, I believe, all of us was more comtortable being together 
meditating than just being a single meditating. 

And then eventually you weren’t able to meet anymore, right? 

No, we weren’t able to meet anymore, so we had to meditate on our own. 
And that’s whenever time allowed you to meditate, in the blocks or in the 
dorms. We had to just take it upon ourselves to do it. 

And how did you feel about that? 

I felt bad about it to the point to where I even went and talked to Dr. 
Marshall about it, to hgure out why we can’t meditate, what’s the reason 
for it. And we just got that they don’t want us meditating as a group, but we 
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can meditate single, you know. And I feel like meditating as a group is more 
unity, and I feel like everyone will be more in tune with each other and able 
to communicate a lot more better, being in the environment that we in. 

So what was it like for you yesterday, seeing Bruce and Jonathan? 

It felt good. It was beautitul because for me I ain’t seen them in four years. 
And we know that it’s going to be all right. That unity is back together. And 
to see them still working hard to try to continue to give instructions, you 
know, is something that we need. And concerning the emotions, they there. 
And they be with you on a daily basis even when you walk in, atter you 
hnish meditating, something that just stick with you. And you can feel it. 

How did you prepare yourselt to come here? 

We came in this morning about seven to bring our mattress and bags to 
leave them. So when I left and went back to the block, I was more ready to 
get away from being around everybody, to shut down for us not talking, so I 
could prepare myselt to come here for the three-day treatment. To where I 
just go ahead and go and get into my meditation. That way it will be easier 
for me once I get here, to the point where I won’t be communicating ver- 
bally, you know. And I’m ready for the three days. I’m ready to go through 
them and do them. 

Was that ditterent from the íìrst course? 

Well, when I tirst came in to the ten-day course I had a lot more negativism 
about myselt that I didn’t have when I come out of the ten-day course! 
Because basically that’s what I was really working on through my medita- 
tion, all that was Corning up, the negativism and the anger that was vvithin 
me. And I was able to deal with it through my meditation of ten days, and 
it helped to make me be more aware of those emotions even when Fm not 
meditating. So Fm able to better deal with them, you know, just vvalking 
around and being around other tolks. I can deal with them better now due 
to my meditation stages. You know, it’s a help to the point to where I don’t 
react to a lot of things that I used to react to. Fm more avvare of it. I see it, 
and I deal with it in a ditterent manner now than I used to. So it has helped 
me make a big ditterence in my life. And hopetully these three days will 
make an even bigger ditterence. 
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One last thing. I remember you were telling me to say “Hi” to Edward. 
Echvard Johnson, yes. 

And about how you saw a big change atter the course? 

Yeah, with Edvvard Johnson, he changed a lot because he was just Corning 
out of lockup, did two years in lockup. I think it was like tvvo or three weeks 
atter he was out they had the ten-day course Corning up, and he was able 
to get in at the last moment. And I was more looking at like, oh man, he 
ain’t going to make it, you know, because we go way back. We been doing 
time together avvhile, man. And I was, like, he ain’t going to make it. And 
I was even thinking, I ain’t going to make it, you know. But both of us, we 
pull it through and he dug down and dealt with a lot of things that he had 
been going through. And once them ten days was over with, the last day, I 
can see the big diííerence in him. You know, it’s just like, you just see the 
glow on his face, the diííerence that it made with him to a point to where 
he started seeing things in a diííerent manner. And it was a big help to him, 
and I was glad to see him make it through it because we had ahvays said, 
“20 in, 20 out.” That’s the way we came in, “20 in and 20 out.” So we dealt 
with a lot of emotions that needed to be dealt with, and I was glad to see 
that we was able to do that. I just wish him the best too. I just hate that he’s 
not here to go through this three-day course with us. 


Rick Smith 
■lanuary 14, 2006 

Jevưvy, 

It is Saturday and it is a remarkable day ... 25 years ago on 
this day I was arrested and locked up. Today was a wonderful 
day. I want to íormally thank you, Dhamma Sister, and express 
my gratitude to you for sponsoring the wonder-filled event! 

It was truly great to see you again and the experience of this 
course will last a litetime. 

Bruce, lonathan and Daniel [volunteer server] were wonder- 
ful. Leon worked extremely hard. He and I are neighbors. We 
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sleep head to head. Our heads aren’t three feet apart when we 
sleep. What happened for me this course was amazing. I was in 
“need.” I needed an answer to my sutĩering! I tound the answer. 
I made a vow to myselt that I would practice the Vipassana 
technique and no other from now on and trust the purity of the 
Buddha’s teaching. My goal is simple, to enjoy an equanimous 
mind so that I can experience liberation from the past. I will 
sit one hour tvvo times a day, morning and evening. I will let 
the light of the Vipassana shine in my life and not worry about 
tomorrow or anything else. I will surrender to the Dhamma. A 
simple path...breath and sensation. I will keep it light. I left a 
lot of baggage in the Gym. I told Bruce I would honor Dhamma 
in all my atĩairs. 

Please give Bruce, Jonathan and Daniel, along with the 
people who prepared our food and served us in any capacity, 
the “hope” of Dhamma from all of us who would have went for 
the three-day course even if the food was regular prison food. 
We appreciate the dana of one and all. 

I feel with all my heart that the truth of Dhamma will shine 
in the individual practice of each of the true Dhamma warriors 
here. I needed this course with all of my being. I have been 
experiencing Depression for months and it was making me 
sick. I saw it clearly on the second day and by day three I was 
certain of my answer and was ready to commit to it. I need to 
be related to Universal Law. 

I have thought of you otten in the metta sessions at the 
closure of my sittings. I am so proud of you for your work and 
effort with us. I pray the determination you have shown with 
the film will help so many that it cannot be counted or imag- 
ined. 

I can hear Mr. Goenka’s voice speaking as clear as a bell in 
my mind/spirit. Be happy, peacetul.. . liberated! 

Much Metta, 'Rích 
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Torrence Barton 
January 17, 2006 

WhữẤ J y up J ơrưxtỳuvvv, 

I’m busy trying to maintain my sanity in this asylum. You’re 
lucky. You were íortunate enough to only encounter those of 
us who still have enough screws in place to keep us mentally 
stable. Even in saying that, those screws need tightening at 
times, as in the meditation practice for example. That’s the 
very reason some of us would feel blessed to partake in the 
experience on a more consistent basis. That’s why I stressed the 
signihcance of you all arriving when you did. Don’t assume it 
was just the practice. The compassion and understanding that 
flowed from the vibe I detected was both touching and inspir- 
ing. Being instructed to use the method of Anapana at times 
when my tocus strays from its objective or when dealing with 
life’s issues prevents me from becoming ovenvhelmed by the 
obstacles placed in my path and keeping me from becoming 
stagnant as the result of it as I strive for growth and develop- 
ment. Sometimes I wonder why fate led me to stumble across 
the precious gems of knowledge, wisdom and understanding 
behind these tormenting walls. I would’ve been just as content 
having obtained the three under normal conditions. Do you 
believe in the saying, “Everything happens for a reason?” 

As I said I would, ĩve enclosed a brief poem I wrote. It 
retlects my teeling on the meditation experience: 

Guiding Light 

The gleam in my eyes retlects the tlame igniting my spirit, 
resembling that of a candlelight which burns internal discontentment. 
Aware that my being should be glowing as bright as the sun shines, 
thus I am driven. 

Wakefulness, discipline and peace are my destination. 

Carpooling with others ensures me of my arrival. 

The brilliance of their rays conhrms for me, “They know the way.” 

Peace be unto you, 

Tơrrences & cưtơn/ 
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John w. Johnson 
January 29, 2006 

Ve-ar Jevưvy, 

Greetings! 

Now to the January 2006 three-day course. That was the 
most dithcult course yet. Also, I realize that this was the most 
direct Vipassana course that I have experienced. It is very clear 
that the course has given me the “strength and discipline” to 
do a much more skilled daily practice than I imagined I would 
have at this stage of this practice. I am very ready and willing 
to do serious practice and Service for another ten day course at 
Donaldson prison with fifty students. I see how this could be 
done and have spoken with prisoners who are voicing a willing- 
ness to learn this precious but serious practice of the way out 
of misery. 

It is true. They are watching us, I will continue to practice 
as a noble student so that I will offer the “Courage to be 
at peace” even while doing time—tacing truth of reality— 
Dhamma—changing, constantly changing. 

Been reading a protound book, “A Manual of the Excellent 
Man” by Venerable Ledi Sayadaw, free-flow of Dhamma teach- 
ings. By far the most illuminating exploration of the “five 
aggregates” I have come to understand and ponder in my 
practice so far. 

A point of interest at the three-day course was a storm I 
went through on “day one”—as I worked so hard and serious. 
Thoughts kept arising about the past few days— the contact 
of so much compassion—prisoners working so hard to put 
together the structure for a course—their questions and curi- 
ous nature—the energy contact—the problems being resolved 
with determination—the willingness of administration—then 
contact with outside Dhamma Brothers and Sisters—looking 
into the eyes of the phenomenon that is called “collective con- 
sciousness”—pondering the impact that the effort of the past 
had brought into the present—gratitude beyond understand- 
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ing—reílection of the self course—sadness of the suííering at 
Donaldson—sadness and grieí for the ignorance of those who 
are blind to Dhamma—pain in my back, pain in my legs—agi- 
tated at not being able to remain awake with Anapana—vvon- 
dering if I really wanted to be meditating anymore. 

Day two—pleased day one was gone—ready for Vipassana 
practice to start—pondering [whether] I really wanted to be 
sitting—Anapana moments were lasting longer—thoughts 
arising about the tidal wave of last year—realizing the power 
of nature is beyond the control of civilization —realizing no 
satety with nature—amazed at the use of Pali for each student 
to repeat for the teaching request to learn Vipassana—more 
sorrow for the people of the world who suffer the impact of 
nature—then a free flow of tears from my eyes—it seemed to 
be a tidal wave of tears—it was then that the hindrances flowed 
away and then came Samadhi with strength—it was then I 
practiced with conhdence with sympathetic joy & happiness 
that I was at the right place with the right practice at the right 
moment. 

Atter that, the realization of Dukkha (suííering)—Anicca 
(impermanence) —-Anatta (egolessness)—came and went 
as aggregates. I knew that it was now the serious work of 
Vipassana that I would get stronger with direct knowledge of 
equanimity—arising & passing away—that this was why I had 
come to be a student of this three day Vipassana course. Each 
night the discourses seemed to give exceptional and special 
insights on this remarkable course. That is such a gift to be 
oííered to us at Donaldson, a priceless gift. 

Jenny, I could go on and on and on. 

I am going to try to work on some Creative ways we might 
be able to come up with some more cushions for the ten-day 
course. We will need some. Can’t enable íuture students to seek 
chairs because of a shortage of tloor cushions. I see that as a 
íuture concern. Vipassana is a practice to be learned sitting on 
the ground. 

Huge amounts of Metta from Donaldson, 

Jơhn/ 
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James George 
February 6, 2006 

Vexxr Jevưvy, 

Well, today marks three weeks since the completion of our 
three-day course and I have pretty much wound down. I suf- 
íered a great deal of physical pain during this course and I was 
really concerned about this. It was only aíter learning that I 
had an intlamed nerve in my lower back that I hnally felt relieí. 
A week of taking anti-inflammatory medication and I was fine. 

Untortunately I was unable to íocus like I wanted and there- 
fore feel I cheated myselt. I had been truly anticipating this 
opportunity to work more deeply than I am able with my daily 
practice and at hrst I was very disappointed. However, once the 
pain was gone and I began thinking rationally, I realized what 
happened was exactly as it should have been, and I grew from 
the experience. 

From what Bruce told us there are plans to hold a third ten- 
day course here in May; and I pray it reaches íruition. Jenny, I 
know Vipassana can make a signihcant impact on the System if 
only it is embraced. The change in the thinking of the inmates 
would be remarkable because they would become more aware 
of the realities of the world around them. Lite would become 
more intense in that they would begin to actually experience it 
for the hrst time. 

I know when I became aware, it was as though an entire 
world opened up to me. I began to love lite, and when you truly 
love lite you must love every living thing, thus you love every 
human being. What a concept! If I love my fellow man, how 
could I possibly wish him harm or cause him pain. 

Jenny, I am so gratetul that tour years ago I was blessed 
with the opportunity to experience Vipassana, and I truly love 
all of you involved in bringing it to Donaldson. 

F11 be looking forward to seeing you in May. 

Much Metta, 

Jovm&y 
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Willie Carroll 
February 10, 2006 

Supreym^Gireetirư^ÌỊ'Jevwvỹì 

Jenny, I had vvritten a letter days atter returning from our 
last three-day sitting in the gym. To tell you a little about how 
things went for me—inside and outside overall. As you remem- 
ber I sat through ten days back in 2002. Well believe it or not, 
these three [days] were the hardest. lonathan and Rick had me 
assigned to a corner in the gym along side the wall. Everything 
I learned in the íãrst sitting was there for me, hovvever, the lack 
of continuing sitting—although on a [now] and then basis— 
wasn’t enough to ward off the demons I íought on that mat. 

As you know I’m in a twelve-step program here; have five 
and a half years of after-care vvorking the steps daily. However, 
working the tourth step was half-ass done by me when I should 
have been completely honest. 

When we tĩrst entered Monday, I knew beíore I sat the 
tirst hour I’d not done my homework correctly! On day two, 

I (in my corner) got a chance to come all the way clean with 
myselt. No matter how much we (I) pray, there’s always that 
something Fve done wrong to someone, something, somehovv. 
And regardless of how petty I think it was—the hurt was bigger 
and needed hxing. Jenny, a lot of stuff attacked me on day 
three—I felt I was being picked on, my mind íocused on the 
people around me until there was nobody left but me! On that 
day I íound if not peace but an understanding about myselt. I 
give thanks to all the staff members involved in making those 
three days possible. The pain in a lot of ways helped to heal old 
hurts within me that I had tried to just not face .. . Vipassana 
really is something very special. I did have íears about my lack 
of daily sittings beíore doing the [course] closing. Lesson well 
learned! Now, daily, I do morning sitting for sixty minutes— 
tive to six a.m., betore I start my day. Here in prison such a 
sitting to meditate offers a peace of mind in a really dangerous 
environment. Now Fm able to sit and seriously seek guidance, 
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a better State of mind betore tacing people around me, my day 
goes better. Not that I feel saved or happy—I do feel secure in 
how F11 react or act today ... I’ve spoken to others that do as 
I’m doing—they too tell a story of being able to handle their 
days better atter sitting early in the morning .. . 

Jenny, being a prisoner ain’t easy especially if you’ve lived 
here 26 straight years and have experienced a hard-core pris- 
oner life, then strive to change what you’ve come to enjoy—no 
matter how wrong it was. That’s in a nutshell—me. Hovvever, 
the road to recovery twelve step program has given me a new 
life. Vipassana otíered turther more great íreedom where none 
was. So now, I’m okay Jenny with who I am—I do not dig 
where I’m at, but its okay. Things will change for the better one 
day. Until then, F11 continue doing what I can to better myselt 
and offer the best I can to my brothers and to life itselt. 

You’re always in my prayers; 

vư CHie/ CarroU/ 


February - November 2006 

Appreciation to the YVardens; Dhamma Rolls On 

“Ifwe could get a permanent curriculum established [at Donaldson 
or St. Clair], it would be fully benehcial to all the Dhamma ỉamily 
and to the prìsons themselves. ”—OB Oryang 

“To be grounded in reality there has to be some sort of source. 
Vipassana puts me in touch with what is, the appearances of people, 
events and this place called prison. Ino longer get throivn off center 
by the distractions. ”—Rick Smith 

“Vipassana produces an objective mind... AU my life, I’ve heard old 
adages that resemble ‘you must love yourselí. ’ Vipassana alloius me 
to love myselíand then I can care for others from the core of that 
love.... ”—Rick Smith 
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“Betiveen breathing and the observation of it and the awareness 
of sensations you can take inventory of your State of mind at any 
time. It’s a practical way to reality. ” —Rick Smith 

“Whether you are in prison or in the free world there is no differ- 
ence in the “mind. ” The names are just names, just symbols laying 
on top of sensations .... energy and matter. ” —Rick Smith 

John Johnson 
February 4, 2006 

Attn: Warden Jones and Deputy Warden Hetzel 
Donaldson Correctional Facility 
Re: Vipassana Meditation Course 

Vexxr Síry 

Thank you for your time. This letter will be brief and to the 
point. For the purpose of clarity since you have two inmates 
with the name John Johnson, I am the one with the íacial 
birthmark. In addition, I am 55 years of age with over 25 years 
of prison incarceration; Florida Department of Corrections 
1977-1983; Alabama Department of Corrections 1985-1988; 
and 1989 to present. 

Warden Jones, with all of these years of “doing time” 

(prison or Street time), never have I witnessed a “Detoxihcation 
Process” so powerful, so real, as what I have experienced 
with these Vipassana courses. As a correctional ottìcial, you 
may have heard prisoners talk about the “reality check” that 
is experienced when getting busted ... that is a powerful 
moment, I have to admit—although the ditterence is that when 
most criminals are caught and busted—denial is [still] íound in 
criminal thinking activity. There is no clear moment of clarity 
because of denial attachments. 

Now in a Vipassana course, you come “face to face” with 
another encounter with the police—the “process of self-polic- 
ing”—and enter into a realization of your own psycho-physical 
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realm. That ain’t easy either, being “face to face” with your 
own reality!!! Each student must face their own mental íorma- 
tions and start realizing the attachments that brought them 
suttering with paintul entanglements. But as you continue to 
practice Vipassana Meditation with serious effort, these barri- 
ers start to dissolve. There is then a radiant sense of happiness 
with a íreedom from the addictive attachments that brought 
suttering; then comes courage to be at peace with the truth as 
your reality and with the sincere wish for happiness and well- 
being of others. This I have experienced and have heard other 
students admit this similar phenomenon. 

Of course, the inconstant nature of the mind, mixed with 
the power of perception-delusions are ahvays near and waiting 
to taint our inner peace. This is where the strength of practice 
brings vvisdom so that these storms in life can be weathered 
out. For me, I have tound that the atmosphere of living in 
a structured environment like the S.A.P. [Substance Abuse 
Program] is helptul. I too have seen the importance to main- 
tain the discipline with two one-hour Vipassana meditations 
daily (morning/evening). 

In closing, if you have any questions about the importance 
of tuture Vipassana Courses at Donaldson, please ask. I offer 
great appreciation to you and all the staff that were willing to 
allow Donaldson inmates to learn a practice that opens a path 
for harmony with reality. 

I wish you all well being. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jobýn/W.JohnẶơn/ 


cc: 

Dr. Ron Cavanaugh, Director of Programs, 

Alabama Dept. of Corrections 
Bruce stewart, Vipassana Meditation Teacher 
Denise Brickie, Substance Abuse Program Counselor, 
William E. Donaldson Prison 
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Benjamin Oryang 
May 4, 2006 

Jevưvy, 

On this end we are continuing to survive. In early March, 
we (John, Omar, Milton, Johnny Mack, Rick Smith and I) 
started meeting every Saturday morning for group sittings. 

Dr. Marshall (who no longer works here as of May 2) availed 
us with the tools and use of the group room and, even though 
the meetings are not othcial, our consistency had made it seem 
so. No announcement is made or weekly permission needed, 
as we all just make our own way to the group room at about 7: 
30 a.m. The othcers are used to us and wave us out of our units 
with terms like “Oh, you going to that meditation thing?” Of 
course I have to get there betore the others to get the room 
open and from time to time still have to go check on one or 
the other of our Dhamma brothers, but we have pretty much 
established ourselves. Along with the “othcial” Wednesday 
meetings we now have two opportunities for group sittings. I 
don’t know how well things will go now that Dr. Marshall is no 
longer here to back us up and we have no idea what the next 
psychologist will be like or if they will even allow us to use the 
íacilities, but we are just going to continue doing the same 
thing until we are stopped or thrown out. I must mention that 
Finch and Singletary also show up from time to time and there 
are quite a few other people looking forward to an opportunity 
to sít their hrst ten-day course. 

I have not wavered with my daily sittings. Several guys 
in my unit, including my cell-mate, question me daily about 
the practice and about what they can do to help speed up the 
process so that they too can learn the technique. 

I think the atmosphere at st. Clair [Correctional Facility] is 
more conducive than the one at Donaldson for the establish- 
ment of a more permanent Vipassana curriculum. At the same 
time I know that if we could get a permanent curriculum 
established at either of the prisons, it would be tully benehcial 
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to all the Dhamma tamily and to the prisons themselves. Please 
tell me what you think about this. 

Tons of metta, 

03 


Willie Carroll 
May 6, 2006 

Suprem^/Oreetúnậy, Jerưvy! 

I’m still in the Road to Recovery program working daily 
under Ms. Johnson and the others. Trying to continue accept- 
ing simple instructions on how to live life on life terms—clean 
of drugs and criminal behavior. So far, I am doing fine, enjoy- 
ing it too. Yes I do sit quietly in the mornings for thirty to 
forty-five minutes—and at night I do basically the same betore 
going to sleep. So far there’s no group sittings—Fm cool doing 
my own thing. It works. My work in the program offers me 
lots of chances to see just how much Fve learned and gained 
from the sitting. There’s so much stuff still within me that 
I have to deal with constantly in order to keep peace toward 
others around me—that I know meditation sincerely helps. 
Even under pressure from other inmates that I know in my 
past—Fd have done more harm than good—I now can humbly 
wait them out and literally meaningtully say Fm sorry for a 
wrong—or continue to share advice to help solve one .. . Fm a 
mountain away from the sun, but closer than yesterday! 

That’s my own motto for continuing living better than I 
have been. Well, Jenny, that’s really all that’s been going on 
with me. ưntil then, keep the prayers alive and F11 do the same. 

A triend, 
w Odley CarrờU/ 
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Rick Smith 
June 26, 2006 

Jevưvy, 

Greetings and Namaste! Ms Johnson talked to me today and 
told me about the “book.” Sounds like a great idea. I also told 
Grady. 

In this letter I’m going to talk a lot about meditation and 
what happens for me personally with Vipassana. The practice 
of Vipassana twice a day is an incredible commitment to say 
the least. It reduces life to this “microcosm” in relationship 
with all things in all ways. Each day in this prison, life presents 
situations that are out of prisoners’ control and it challenges 
commitment and the controntations we all have in place. 

Unlike people who practice in the free world who can 
predict their time to sít for an hour and not experience inter- 
terence. Also the place in which you get to sit. In prison we are 
like nomads, I sit in several places according to what day it is 
and is it morning or night. You can be right in the middle of 
a practice and the guards scream “count time” and sensation 
jumps all over you and you learn to walk Vipassana to your 
line and then return to the practice without internal distur- 
bance throwing you off. You observe the sensations vvhich 
can become quite gross in such an abrupt halt. You begin to 
experience it as the actual pattern of life itselt... .reality! All 
day long each and every day, we fade in and out of comtort 
zones of predictability. Vipassana in its ancient principle allows 
me to stay in touch with the here and now. To be grounded in 
reality there has to be some sort of source. Vipassana puts me 
in touch with “what is.” The appearances of people, events and 
this place called prison. I no longer get thrown off center by 
the distractions. 

Vipassana produces an objective mind. Not so much in the 
beginning. The continual practice day in and day out intro- 
duces you to a ditĩerent kind of relationship—a relationship 
with yourselt. All my life, I’ve heard old adages that resemble 
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“you must love yourselt.” Vipassana allows me to love myselí 
and then I can care for others from the core of that love—at 
the end of practice you are ready to send metta to the universe 
and its inhabitants. 

In this past month my life has had serious issues arise. My 
wife has serious medical health problems, my legal journey 
through the State court System has been extremely stresstul 
and with severe roller coaster ups and downs emotionally. I’ve 
had several health issues myselt. Fve had some dithcult classes 
and students. The practice of Vipassana has kept me centered 
during it all. Between breathing and the observation of it and 
the awareness of sensations you can take inventory of your 
State of mind at any time. It’s a practical way to reality. 

Oh there will be “storms.” I experience days- I used to 
think those storms only happened during the ten-day retreat 
“Vipassana course”—I was wrong... .The day to day practice 
without using other techniques along the way keeps the purity 
alive and the Yvisdom tresh . .. 

Whether you are in prison or in the free world there is 
no ditterence in the “mind.” The names are just names, just 
symbols laying on top of sensations ... energy and matter. 

Passive awareness.... 

Well, Jenny I will close for now and do some reading and 
study for my new lesson plans for the classes. Blessings. 

Much Metta, 

KCch 


Rick Smith 
July 26, 2006 

Veur Jorưưỳuin/, 

I could appreciate what you had to say about how one teels 
atter they sít a course and the way it attects the mind. 

I think/feel/perceive/intuit/experience Vipassana as a less 
complicated, more practical way of staying in touch with the 
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here and now. Vipassana does away with the intellectual and 
leaves thought alone. With the íocus on breath and sensation 
one doesn’t get caught up in the gimmicks of therapies. The 
passive awareness of an objective mind is critical to the here 
and now. By sitting daily morning and night the mind becomes 
purer by nature and “who I am” appears. Down deep all of us 
are kind, loving people who have a lot to give. Lite has so much 
negativity in it, not in and of itselt, but it’s the energies we are 
exposed to. 

Most therapies are like religions in the methodology. 
Because of all the “stuff ’ we have pushed down and down 
into our subconscious minds, we end up teeling like we are 
in a nightmare of which there is no awakening. Therapy 
and religions give people tools to do change in the dreams- 
cape and alter the nightmare into a happier dream. It’s like 
software that goes with a Computer—instead of Microsott, 
it’s Dreamsott—and has windows as well. Windows within 
windows. Of all the dream scenarios that one can conceive just 
like a Computer game, all the moves are in the program chip. 

So in the end, we go through one dream atter another and we 
think we are awake. We are just trading dreams, we change the 
names, but the dynamics stay the same—mere role playing on 
a healthier level. There are revvards to better dreams and roles. 
But one is still co-dependent. You have the craving, the aver- 
sion, the lack of genuine awareness. A million ways to play it all 
out—one might say a litetime. One can dream or be awake . .. 
the Buddha recognized the endless cycle and how desire played 
into it. Vipassana goes back to a Science of mind where thought 
and the thinker become one—subject/object ceases. Vipassana 
leaves the practitioner witness to the movement of life and 
doesn’t attempt to make life anything other than “what is.” 

What is just is; it doesn’t care one way or the other. There’s 
no comparison in it. It just is. No need to “compete,” bargain, 
coerce oneselt in any way. One sensation is no diííerent from 
the other—only in our mind. As the mind becomes still, it is 
Creative. It flows ... the purer the mind the lack of possessing. 
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In silence, the mind naturally turns within to observe its 
own nature. We fear silence. Seeing this is the beginning of 
íreedom. Liberation to self-examine. 

To understand Vipassana, we have to go back to “intent”— 
why am I practicing Vipassana? Is it a doing? Or is it a be-ing? 
To purity the mind is a “cleansing”—I don’t really have to go 
anywhere. 

Vipassana doesn’t teach me what the ưniverse is; it shows 
me “how” it works. Just being with the breath/sensation I am 
connected. Not to a philosophy, an idea, a concept, a tool. I 
am related to life right here, right now. Vipassana keeps me 
from the rational mind—I don’t need to think about what I’m 
doing. The “monkey mind” will chatter .. . that’s its nature. 
Below that is a deeper mind, the mind is like an ocean. On the 
suríace, a lot of activity—the deeper you go toward the ocean’s 
tloor—the deeper the movement. When oxygen comes from 
the tloor of the ocean you can’t see it—it is so compressed; as it 
arrives at the suríace all that changes. 

Sankharas (conditioned mental reactions) go down into our 
mind and become hidden to us but have direct eííects on our 
lives. We are a microcosm of the universe “literally.” 

Vipassana allovvs me to observe that I am attached to 
individual objects, property and people and [thereíore] cannot 
experience the oneness of metta. The universal love of creation. 

In the end, Vipassana can only be experienced. We can’t 
experience it vicariously through another. We have to be it 
ourselves! 

Beíore Vipassana, the closest I came to puriíying the mind 
was with the practice of Tai Chi and the Tao philosophy by Lao- 
Tzu, which also goes back to the time of the birth of Vipassana 
through the Buddha. 

Sitting in Vipassana practice is deeper because of the lack of 
physical movement. I experience harmony through Tai Chi and 
the Tao, but not “liberation.” Vipassana takes all the toys away 
from the mind and leaves us with observing “energy”—what 
is energy beíore we name it? Where does it go? How does it 
change? 
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The observation of sensation—a God insight—the missing 
link—the place where all other techniques drop the ball. What 
causes a sensation? To track the craving/aversion cycle. 

The daily practice of a pure technique like Vipassana brings 
clarity to life’s little/big problems and you realize, “there are 
no problems apart from the mind” like J. Krishnamurthi once 
said. We are making all of it up. 

Vipassana gives me peace. Lite is hilarious! The treedom to 
laugh at my own pettiness and peculiar habits and idiosyncra- 
sies and not take everything so personal. What a boon! 

In my job description, my personal daily practice of Vipassana 
gives me consistency and endurance and stamina toward all 
the people and events that could be overvvhelming if not seen 
objectively. It gives me practice with my students, triends and 
tamily and peers all day long every day. I need that. It helps! 

Well, Jonathan, thanks for the words of encouragement and 
for the contribution of you tovvard my practice of Vipassana. 

Rích 


Rick Smith 

August 9, 2006 (continued) 

Vew JơnaihotY\/, 

In my last letter I shared the gains trom Vipassana but I lett 
out something. Nothing I have experienced in the Vipassana 
practice needs more mention than the basic contact with 
“gratitude” I discovered so unconsciously that you almost 
overlook it. The silent joy you experience being connected to 
the source [when you meditate] two times a day. No matter 
what arises, the being grounded in the silent joy of absolute 
gratitude is a “sate-haven” for mankind. I can’t fix all this stutt 
(out there). However, I can observe my body’s reaction to it 
through sensation. I can passively become aware of the craving 
for moreness, the accumulation of stutt and/or the aversion to 
stutt I’ve named bad/negative/not comtortable etc., etc. I do not 
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have to have any social status whatsoever to be rich, vvealthy, 
and empowered through the objective awareness of the mind. 
Peace. It was in the last place I thought to look. Imagine that? 
Exactly, imagination has a tendency to move one away from 
peace. What happens when we stop doing? What is left? 

No peace without gratitude. Tears flow down your face 
and you don’t “know” why or even care. It just happens. It’s 
beautitul to live, to love (metta), to experience silent joy. What 
a gift. The gift of the highest to the highest. A process absent 
of subject/object. It’s why we can’t explain Vipassana. Only 
practice introduces the truth. The purity. The real essence. My 
oasis. 

Blessing and metta to you and our Dhamma tamily! Thanks 
for your seltlessness in all you are, my brother. Much metta to 
you!!! 

Peace, Namaste, 

KCch 


John Johnson 
July 2006 

Veur Jevưvy, 

The hot dog days of Southern summer are here upon us 
again. Over the years of doing time in the South I have dreaded 
summer. But even that seems to have changed. Is it because in 
my elder years I am more tolerant? Or is this another sign of 
íreeing the attachments from even environmental discomtorts 
that the Vipassana technique has helped me with? 

Doing time is never comtortable. There are alvvays teelings 
of inadequacy that arise and can be very discouraging—even 
atter a one-hour deep Vipassana meditation. 

I remember recently walking onto the exercise yard to 
watch a sunset—this was a very aesthetic pleasure moment 
too—I was listening to my radio, “Echos” on National Public 
station—my kind of music—subtle sensations flowing all 
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around—íeeling free in moments of watching sky fìowing 
too—you know what I mean—being one with Nature .. . 

Then here came another person who looked up at the sky 
with me. I said, “Hello . .. isn’t this sunset powerful?” 

He said, “Yeah”—but I sensed that he felt distressed—I said 
the usual ice breaker, “What’s up?” 

He said, “I think I’m going to kill myselt.” 

I thought, “Man, you just blew my communing with the 
sky—how can you not feel this energy?” I did not like the 
discourse I was íacing. Although I did know the history of this 
person: he had messed his life up years ago killing another 
convict. I could not take lightly that he could maybe be serious 
about taking his own life. I would now listen with a compas- 
sionate ear and send metta [generate loving-kindness] to him. 

Atter a few moments of talking, up came another con- 
vict—still an awe inspiring sunset in the sky—this guy says, 
‘Tm really pissed off at so-n-so, I am tired of his shit, I think I 
am going to stab his ass and let him know who I am!” 

I think, “why is this happening to me?—I just want to be 
happy and watch this sunset...” 

But I too know the history of this guy. He has been in 
prison for over 20 years and has committed murder too. I must 
share metta with him and listen with a compassionate ear with 
him also. 

Atter a few moments, the guy who wanted to kill himselt 
said, [to the other convict] “I can’t believe that atter all the 
time you have done, you would let someone get you going like 
that. Just let it go!” 

How about that!! Now the person who wanted to end his 
own life is helping to save the life of two other people. An 
unexpected twist. Very powerful experience, Jenny. Dhamma 
phenomena that I never would have dreamed I would have 
experienced going to watch the sunset on Donaldson’s prison 
yard. Now with a few months of time passed these guys are 
reacting to a better Outlook of doing time. Did my metta make 
any ditíerence? Who knows? I do know that the metta helped 
me through that experience of all of us, suííering and seeing 
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misery. Years ago I would not have had this metta experience as 
a tool in íacing the reality of doing time. 

In retrospect, I see how my quality of doing time with a non 
pardonable sentence started changing. I started seeing another 
way of seeing the world while taking the Houses of Healing 
course. Like an awakening process uníolding. It was there 
where I had the realization that the endless stream of thoughts 
and teelings that ran through my mind . .. were only a flux 
of the damaged inner child. This helped me to see why my 
self-centered desires, needs, expectations, were the íears that I 
projected talsely in my view of the world or life according to my 
damaged inner child that was satished and happy when things 
went my way and upset if they did not. 

Now when these negative traits with underlying íeelings 
of the damaged inner child come up—I see the whole picture 
show. Robin’s teachings also showed me that I had the inner 
power to “stop the show here.” Where I am—still doing 
time—still with life without parole—still not ahvays getting 
my way—even while caught in between powerful dhammas like 
at the prison yard sunset experience. 

Everything since the Houses of Healing course has seemed 
to open a kindred relationship to life. When Vipassana came to 
Donaldson, it was as if it was just natural that I was learning 
such a lineage of meditation. This was just what was supposed 
to happen. All the free-world Vipassana people seemed kindred. 
The Four Noble Truths were a natural truth. Dhamma recogni- 
tion became known. The teachers were serious teachers of 
Dhamma that is still beyond my words to express. In my whole 
life experience suta-maya-panna (wisdom gained by listening 
to others) along with cinta-maya-panna (intellectual, analytical 
understanding) has been a part of the aggregates that I have 
dealt with not realizing what was beyond it all. ưntil bhavana- 
maya-panna (wisdom based on direct personal experience) 
came to Donaldson. 

In that direct personal experience, I íound five íriends [íaith, 
effort, awareness, concentration and Yvisdom] that would be 
strengths to withstand the storms of life. The five hindrances 
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[craving, aversion, agitation, sloth, doubt] still come flowing 
at me. Each one of them attack me. As I know attack you and 
everyone else. Watch the news on TV; look at the íaces of people 
in the world. 

I will continue with strong determination to practice 
Vipassana with the insight of the noble path that these com- 
passionate Dhamma brothers and sisters brought from ages 
ago and distant lands to the prison in Alabama. Who would 
have thought that AL-A-BA-MA prisoners would be the tirst 
prison in the United States to hold a Vipassana course? I never 
would have thought it was possible. This shows how powerful 
kamma [karma] is. Vipassana in prisons is of great importance. 
Recognize this reality that is happening right now at this 
maximum prison in Alabama. With your reading of this report 
you are a part of this kamma. Thank you for your eííorts and 
generosity to bring these precious teachings into Donaldson. 
Thank you for your metta. May we all become stronger in 
cultivation of the four qualities of a pure mind. May we alvvays 
practice sila (moral actions). .. samadhi (concentration). .. 
paĩĩna (wisdom). .. . 

To all y’all Bhavatu Sabba Mangalam 
(May all beings be happy!) Jờbn/ 


John Johnson 
(No date) 

Vaar Jervny, 

Everything is well. My fellow convicts are caught up with 
“war emotions.” I thought a guy was going to “stick” the 
person he was having a heated argument about dropping 
bombs on innocent children in Iraq. The guy who wanted to 
protect the children from violence was going to use violence to 
prove his “correctness” of the issue. 

Nothing happened except throwing verbal darts. How easy it 
could have gone out of control though. 
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With some of my fellow convicts I just say, “I do not know.” 
Then I send metta. 


Peace, Jờfan/ 


John w. Johnson 
August 29, 2006 

Veur JỡYiafhwn/, 

Thank you for your letter. It is incredible, the size of the 
pagoda construction project in Mumbai. What an extraordinary 
thought that it will hold 8000 meditators and will be visible 
from outer space—-wow! Do you think that there will really be 
8000 people to sit together? Will they all be Vipassana medita- 
tors? Eight thousand—sadhu, sadhu, sadhu! [Well said, well 
said, well said!] 

I honor the fact that we at Donaldson are part of shared 
experiences that we transmit as we encounter life. Just as each 
of y’all are [part of] shared experiences of panna (wisdom) as 
we encounter life at Donaldson Prison. This also means the 
relationships we have with tamily and free-world triends. 

This thought of everyday interactions is one that I have 
tound to be “precious engagement.” At tirst, atter the hrst ten- 
day course—how to interact—vvas full of hindrances. Do you 
get my dritt? Here I am at a maximum prison sitting still Uvice 
a day—smiling a lot, no longer eating stolen food from [the] 
kitchen, quiet at times, talking at other times . .. (but, not as 
argumentative as I have been in the past), agitation of doing 
time not as pronounced [as witnessed] by people who knew 
me and my radical nature. I quit chewing tobacco Products, no 
longer bored, each moment having an experience to note and 
let go . .. 

Some of my fellow convicts thought I had been over taken 
by the “hostage syndrome.” That is where a prisoner becomes 
brain-washed and succumbs to being held captive, making 
íriends with guards and accepting incarceration. 
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0f course, Dhamma practice is about the way to liberation, 
not bondage. How does a person interact in prison? I have yet 
to find a “how to” book for convicts. This is where I realized 
that myselt and my fellow Donaldson Dhamma brothers would 
have to be “Dhamma warriors.” With the three trainings of sila 
(moral conduct), samadhi (concentration) panna (vvisdom), we 
would blaze a path! You know how that works out. .. ”things 
happen that we do not want; things that we want do not 
happen.” 

We did have another ten-day course and I was even allowed 
to be a student at that course. I thought, “How wonderful, I am 
greatly going to improve my íaculty of self-observation through 
another Vipassana course.” Well, truth observation hit me from 
the “top of my head to the bottom of my toes.” The course was 
held during a May Alabama heat spell. I was in summer heat 
misery. Also a prison construction project had an earth mover 
that made very loud crunching noises and a loud annoying bell 
that heavy equipment uses when backing up. When I expressed 
my disappointment to the teacher, he started smiling and 
said, “Good!” Then he explained that it would help me to go to 
“bodily sensations” and not grasp at “agitation and worry” with 
the environmental conditions. 

With this being the second prison course, I had already 
realized anicca (impermanence), anatta (egolessness), dukkha 
(suííering), so I allowed the storm to pass. 

Even atter the second course, “every day interactions” were 
not as I expected them to be. It became uncertain that there 
would ever be another course at Donaldson. We were no longer 
allowed to have group sittings. No one could explain why. 

We just knew that this was a sankhara (conditioned mental 
reaction) that appeared to be arising from who knows where. 
Because we had a precious opportunity to acquire the tools 
of Dhamma and were taught about how saddha (íaith), viriya 
(effort), sati (avvareness), samadhi (concentration) and panna 
(wisdom) would aid us during these experiences of problems 
with aggregates—that we with adhitthana (great determina- 
tion) acquire parami (virtues that lead to Liberation). Goenkaji 
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sat with us at Donaldson on the final day of the second course 
and gave instruction to work with the three trainings and that 
it was not going to be easy. But it was of great importance 
to help others at Donaldson to open a path of Dhamma at 
Donaldson. And in doing so, our tirst responsibility is to live 
a healthy, harmonious life, good for ourselves and for all 
others—because they would be watching us. 

Since that last day of that second course of Vipassana at 
Donaldson, we Dhamma brothers who are “Dhamma Warriors” 
are living a “How-To Lite” at Donaldson. We’re spread out 
through this prison. Some of the interactions are made in 
substance abuse programs, as educational aides, as aides in the 
medical inhrmary, helping law library research, even living in 
the worst of worst cell blocks as compassionate beings. 

Sometimes we don’t make wise choices and we experience 
all kinds of hindrances with the truit of wrong action. This 
comes with being human. Most times a prisoner has many 
more sankharas (conditioned mental reactions) than the aver- 
age human it surely seems. But, as the practice continues our 
tour qualities of a pure mind—metta (loving-kindness), karuna 
(compassion), mudita (sympathetic joy), and upekkha (equa- 
nimity)—cultivates a stronger sangha (community of seekers). 

So maybe someday a book will be written to aid prisoners 
for every day interactions—until then I guess we will still have 
“the way it is”—via our letters. 

I have some questions on the sampajafinam [constant 
thorough understanding of impermanence] paper you sent. 
Thanks for that too! 

Y’all take care now. 

Sending metta, 

Jơhn/ 
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November 29, 2006 

Parole Denied 

When faced with the vicissitudes of life, 

One’s mind remains unshaken, 

Sorrowless, stainless, secure; 

This is the greatest welfare. 

—Gotama the Buddha, Mangala sutta 

Willie Carroll 
November 29, 2006 

HeẪlxrJenrựy, 

I got your card last night-the greetings was very inspiring. 
Thank you—know that I’m okay. I wrote you last week after 
I got settled back into my present situation. Not once have I 
stopped meditating. By reaching within for strength to handle 
my situation, this is why I’m okay. I’m not thrilled about five 
more years aíter doing twenty-eight. I’d enjoy a life where I’m 
to pay bills-be responsible-raise a family-see life bloom treely 
without just dreaming it. However, Fm equipped with a spiri- 
tual aura that says-it’s okay-just keep smiling because really 
it’s okay. Without that blessing I’d be insane doing things these 
guys do thinking they’re sane. If it wasn’t for what I learned 
at Donaldson from you guys and the Crime Bill program-so 
yeah, it’s okay. I’ve not given up on trying to get my íreedom 
physically. But Fm mentally okay and spiritually fit to handle 
whatever goes down. 

Not many people get the chance to do what you guys do 
to change hard-core prisoners. Vipassana has truly put me in 
contact with me as a person more than anything I have ever 
done in my entire life. Even atter being told F11 be here possibly 
five more years, Fm okay. I took a spiritual beating that day. 

My lower self was center stage. I tought a helluva fight that 
day. But something happened during my battle to remain sane 
to tell me that Fm much bigger than to give in to depression. 
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I’m okay. My higher being took over. Today I am giíted with my 
meditation, my íriends, and a loving sister, and God’s guidance. 
I don’t desire íreedom on won’ts, but on a will to help create 
something greater. So yes, Jenny, ĩm okay, and hopetully will 
be even better someday. 

Any sittings soon? I only get in forty-five to sixty minutes a 
day here. But even that is a blessing. You take care. Whatever I 
can do, it’s a most times honor. 

Take care, 

WíẪlCe' 



CONCLUSION 


pr 


After witnessing the Dhamma Brothers’ dedication to their personal and 
spiritual grovvth, it is clear to me that Public policies which abandon pris- 
oners to long-term incarceration without the beneht of serious rehabilita- 
tion—basically to sit and wait for either death or release—are indeíensibly 
wasteful and shortsighted. Certainly there are inmates who are beyond 
being helped by programs due to lack of motivation and depth of psycho- 
pathological damage. However, there needs to be a means of identiíying 
those numerous prisoners who have the potential and desire to change. A 
blanket policy of locking up all inmates and denying them any means for 
signihcant personal transíormation is currently creating a huge, separate 
social System of pariahs and outcasts. Without eítective treatment, the 
successíul reintegration of released inmates back into society as healthy 
and productive individuals becomes increasingly remote. The social con- 
sequences of simply discarding society’s damaged and dangerously truant 
members are proíound and troubling, vvhether they are kept in prison or 
let back out on the Street. 

Uníortunately we have all heard of high-prohle cases when prisoners 
are released without the beneht of treatment, and then dramatically reof- 
fend. These occurrences understandably fuel fear of crime. In the eighties 
and nineties politicians rushed to demonstrate their concern for Public 
saíety and many supported reactive legislation such as “three strikes” 
laws. Oítenders sentenced under these laws received much longer prison 
sentences than those convicted in the past of the same crimes. The “get- 
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tough-on-crime” movement was largely based on the extreme cases and 
quick-fix Solutions. This in turn directly led to rapid growth in the prison 
industry generated by locking up many more nonviolent oítenders, while 
crime rates overall remained relatively stable. 1 By 2007 there were over 2.2 
million people incarcerated in the United States, the most in any country 
worldwide. Incredibly, this means that one in every 32 adult Americans is 
in prison or on supervised release. With only five percent of the world’s 
population, we now house 25 percent of all prisoners. 2 This rate of incar- 
ceration represents a 400 percent increase since 1980. 

In 2000, while the incarceration rate remained very high, the rate of 
release also began to increase. Partially in response to the massive prison 
overcrowding that resulted from the “three strikes” laws, about 700,000 
prisoners were released from prison in 2007. That’s 1900 per day across the 
country, and the release numbers are expected to increase annually over 
the years ahead. 3 It is considered likely that as many as two-thirds could 
be rearrested within three years. This revolving-door policy of catch, ware- 
house and release, without eííective rehabilitation, only serves to create an 
extremely costly and hazardous erosion of Public satety. 

The solution is neither to hold people íorever nor release them prema- 
turely, but to make good decisions about sentencing and treatability, use the 
most eííective programs available and then release those who are deemed 
to be rehabilitated. However, rehabilitation as a goal of imprisonment has 
been underíunded and weakened by the exorbitant costs of vvidespread 
prison expansion. This goal needs to be reestablished as a priority. In short, 
we need to start addressing the root causes of crime and recidivism rather 
than just treating the symptoms. 

ludging from the early hndings of the Vipassana prison program, it is 
clear that voluntary, nonsectarian spiritual training for prisoners can be 
enormously eííective. The depth of inmates’ misery and sutíering through- 
out the length of their sentences makes them natural candidates for deep 
introspection. Although the lasting impact of oííering this type of program 
in a prison environment needs to be examined íurther, there are already 
strong implications about what the best practices of twenty-first-century 
corrections could look like. The Central questions to be explored include: 
why this program worked so well, why the men responded so positively 
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to its opportunity for social and psychological change despite the tremen- 
dously challenging personal etĩorts required, and why it was so important 
to so many of them, even under the order to stop meditating together, to 
continue to practice individually under dithcult circumstances. 

One reason for the program’s success is that it provides an alternative 
social System and thereby a ditterent identity from that normally available 
to inmates. Quite intentionally, there is a nameless, taceless anonymity 
to prison life, with its labeled unitorms and numbered beds. It is a social 
System largely lacking in the array of associations and identities attorded in 
free society. Daily life inside is organized around social control, punishment 
and the restriction otvoluntary social groupings and athliations. Vipassana, 
by contrast, constructs a temporary, separate living space and provides 
purposeíul, therapeutic practices based on critically distinct values. Once 
inside the course environment, students experience a protound shitt away 
from their deprived and stigmatized mass identity. Vipassana precepts and 
guidelines respect the privacy and humanity of each student. The course 
guides are the very model of loving mentors. In this insulated social world 
vvithin the larger prison System, all students are recognized as worthy 
individuals in the present, regardless of events in the past. This experience 
alone is uplitting. 

Even more striking was the nurturing, protective role of the three cor- 
rections ottìcers assigned to the program. Their strength of character and 
understanding of the course enabled them to untailingly provide support to 
the students, their usual charges. Within this shielded cocoon, the spiritual 
development of each man could gradually emerge as part of a communal 
effort, dravving the men into a Vipassana brotherhood. The shared ordeal 
of meditating together during long hours, coupled with the separation 
and protection from the surrounding prison culture of torced control and 
danger, heightened and strengthened this new sense of community. 

The brothers had voluntarily left behind an institutional mode of social 
organization to become part of this new, closely-knit community. They 
lived dramatically apart from the world of anonymity and violence that lay 
outside the locked door of their retuge. Atter the retreat ended and Bruce, 
Rick and Jonathan departed, the men returned to the general prison popu- 
lation and continued to adhere to their new identity. The group was now 
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United by this intense, shared history. They began to turn to one another 
for support and guidance. Several men emerged as leaders of this ongoing 
Vipassana community by 
staying in close touch with 
the others and encouraging 
everyone to attend the twice- 
daily group sittings which 
they had organized imme- 
diately atter the tirst course. 

Some inmates went on to 
arrange and do their own 
retreats in their dorms or 
cells. All of this represented 
very considerable initiative on their part. 

Prison normally either alienates inmates from one another or produces 
harmtul gang behavior, so a wholesome solidarity was an important phe- 
nomenon for Donaldson. The group spirit lived on. The Dhamma Brothers 
reported that vvhenever they saw one another in the corridors or cell 
blocks, they felt like tamily and otten embraced. This was highly unusual, 
since physical expressions of attection and intimacy are generally not 
welcomed by male prisoners. Yet, within the Vipassana community, these 
gestures of closeness and attection became acceptable. When a Vipassana 
student was sent to segregation atter an incident, the Dhamma Brothers 
conveyed word that they all stood by him and looked forward to his return 
to their group sittings. Several who had previously participated in prison 
gang life now supported one another in their resolve to stay away from 
gang violence. It remains to be seen if the men will be able to maintain the 
social tabric of this Vipassana community over time. No matter how tervent 
their desire for it, the survival of their tledgling association will also depend 
upon the support of the broader Vipassana community outside, as well as 
the continued toleration of it by the correctional staff at hand. 

The principle reason that the Vipassana program had such a protound 
effect on the participants was that it gave them an opportunity for signih- 
cant introspection in a safe, supported environment. More common prison 
treatment programs are generally cognitive-behavioral, denoting the tocus 



Warm greetings aíter the course ends 
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on reshaping and retraining of thoughts and behaviors. These target the 
dysíunctional attitudes, belieís and activities which condition criminal 
thinking. Programs such as assertiveness training, anger management, 
relaxation techniques, violence prevention, and substance abuse relapse 
prevention are írequently included in prison curricula. Their goals are to 
reduce recidivism and eliminate habitual criminal conduct. 

With Vipassana, the participants go through a more protound process of 
avvareness and nonsectarian spirituality than is thought possible or appro- 
priate for inmates. They come away from the program having learned to 
objectively observe within themselves and to develop compassion for them- 
selves and others. The men are also enabled, perhaps for the hrst time in 
their lives, to look back with vivid awareness at their traumatic childhood 
histories, their addictions and even their crimes. From the depths of their 
collective desperation and misery, these inmate students sought nothing 
short of personal transtormation. Adritt on the sea of their suííering, seated 
upon their cushions as if on life ratts, they rode out their storms together. 

The success of this dramatic tale of human potential and transtormation 
might also be attributed to the preexisting subculture of meditation and 
personal growth that had been tostered among the inmates at Donaldson, 
starting with the first inmate-led meditation groups six years earlier. 
Several hundred inmates had attended the Houses of Healing course, and 
there was a growing cadre of inmate teachers for it. Many individuals were 
already meditating on a regular basis. Many were also íamiliar with various 
experiences of their own spirituality and the notion that vvithin everyone is 
a purer underlying nature, no matter what one’s history may be. The real- 
ization of their tundamental humanity, despite their status as prisoners, 
helped them to summon the courage and willingness to look deep inside 
and commit to the potential for more change. 

The direct experience of revealed inner realities as engendered by the 
Vipassana course came as an enormous reliet. It allowed the Donaldson 
students not only to take responsibility for their ottenses and the issues 
that led to their criminal behaviors, but also to move on with the capacity 
to generate genuine empathy for everyone aííected, including themselves. 

These stories of the Dhamma Brothers challenge narrow assump- 
tions about the nature of prisons as places of punishment rather than 
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rehabilitation and transíormation. While tairer sentencing and retormed 
parole Systems would contribute to overall improvement, only by tostering 
deep personal change in inmates can there be a way out of this stunningly 
broken cycle. If we are going to succeed in revolutionizing a deadened 
prison System currently committed only to warehousing and punishment, 
we need a correctional policy that recognizes the capacity for psychological 
healing and growth and otters signihcant opportunities and skills for such 
change. 


'Daniel Macaillar, From Classroom to Cell Blocks: How Prison Building Affects Higher 
Education andAỉrican American Enrollment in Caliíornia. 1996 (Center on Juvenile and 
Criminal lustice. 2002) http://www.cjcj.org/pubs/higher/highercal.html 

2 Ted Koppel, Breaking Point: Quick Facts. (Koppel on Discovery, 7 October, 2007) http: 
//dsc.discovery.com/convergence/koppel/slideshows/prison-issues/prison-issues.html & 
http://dsc.discovery.com/convergence/koppel/highlights/highlights.html 

3 Celeste Fremon, America the Jailor. (Witness LA, 5 October, 2007) http: 
//www.witnessla.com/prison/2007/admin/america-the-jailor/ & http://witnessla.com/ 
category/prison-policy/ 




POSTSCRIPT 


pr 


On a bright, cold day in January 2006, Bruce, Jonathan and I vvalked back 
into Donaldson. With suitcases clattering behind, we passed through the 
locked gates and barbed wire íencing into the tamiliar, dimly lit corridor. 
We had not seen the Dhamma Brothers in four years. 

The shutdown of the Vipassana program had cast a pall across our hopes 
of providing ongoing support and encouragement to the men. Of course, 
we had received and answered their letters, but we had not been able to visit 
Donaldson. I ahvays worried that we had started the Dhamma Brothers on 
this journey and then had been unable to continue with them. I felt as if I 
had abandoned them. 

When I received Ron Cavanaugh’s call inviting us to return to the prison, 
I was ecstatic. Ron and I had stayed in close touch over the years, and he 
had alvvays maintained that we should simply wait for the right moment to 
return. 

When we arrived the Dhamma Brothers were standing in the halhvay 
outside the entrance to the West Gym. They stood motionless in a long line 
as we approached them. Prisoners are taught to remain exactly where they 
are told and to move only when instructed. They lose the íreedom to make 
their own choices. The Dhamma Brothers now quietly stood their ground, 
but their íaces told a very ditíerent story of joy and excitement. Several 
of them were weeping with happiness. I was ovenvhelmed with emotion, 
struggling to regain composure. We stared at one another, unclear what to 
do next. 
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Bruce broke the silence by greeting them. “Hi guys. Jonathan and I have 
the dubious distinction of being the only guys who ever wanted to come 
back to Donaldson. All you guys want out; we want to come back in.” That 
was períect. Everyone relaxed and laughed at the absurdity of the thought 
that anyone would be eager to get back into Donaldson. 

In 2002 the film crew from Northern Light Productions and I had started 
working on a documentary about these events at Donaldson. That film 
íootage and the many hours of audio-taped interviews were the precious 
artitacts we had initially collected with the hopes of telling these stories. 
Now the crew was allowed to return with me on this visit to do the tilm- 
ing required for completion. [The Dhamma Brothers film was hnished in 
2007 and won awards at two film testivals. Theatrical release of the tilm is 
scheduled in 2008.] 

All of us spent the next two days inside the gymnasium with the 
Dhamma Brothers as preparations were made for a three-day Vipassana 
course. During this visit they told their stories of struggle, describing their 
eííorts to stay connected to one another and to the practice of Vipassana. 
We hlmed individual and group interviews and intormal scenes as the men 
rested and prepared themselves for the meditation course. During the final 
moments beíore the course was to begin, there was a palpable air of serious 
reverence for the commencement of an important and longed-for event. 

My last sight of the Dhamma Brothers was of them walking in silence 
and dignity to the edge of the meditation area, removing their shoes and 
then sitting on their meditation cushions. As Bruce and Jonathan began 
the course, I walked back out of Donaldson with the hope that this would 
not be my last visit. 

The Vipassana program now seems to be hrmly rooted at Donaldson. 
There is a new stirring of hope in its still, stale air. Ten-day courses were 
held in the West Gym in both May and October 2007, and the number of 
Dhamma Brothers is growing. Ron Cavanaugh hired a new psychologist, 
Dr. Kathy Allen, whose job includes developing and supporting an on-going 
Vipassana program. Several additional staff members, including Dr. Allen, 
have completed a ten-day course at a Vipassana center. 

A medium-security tacility several hours away, Hamilton Prison, has now 
begun a Vipassana program and has held two ten-day courses. Ron is now 
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looking for potential sites at other Alabama prisons. In his characteristicly 
conhdent and unstoppable style, Ron’s belieí in the need for and íeasibility 
of the Vipassana prison program has triumphed. 

YVhile the íuture holds no guarantees, the words of the Dhamma 
Brothers ring with the truth of their experiences and carry a quiet power 
and conviction that is dithcult to resist. OB Oryang expressed it well during 
our visit in January 2006: 

“Donaldson is a crazy place. The most incorrigible in 
the Alabama prison System are put here, the high-risk 
people and the people who are unmanageable at other 
prisons. It’s ajumble of contusion, ajumble otviolence. 

Nobody is immune to it. The past tvvo weeks have 
seen evidence of that. Tvvo prisoners killed another 
prisoner last week, and there were seven stabbings. 

There has been much tension in the air. Nevertheless, 
there is still that sense of peaceíulness among some 
of the guys here. Vipassana has helped guys to be able 
to see diíterently, to be more tolerant of one another, 
and to understand why others behave the way they do. 

Vipassana meditators as a group are more aware than 
any other group. I think Donaldson could gain a lot 
more from this course. If there were a hundred more 
prisoners walking around in here vvho had the mind 
and sense of my Dhamma Brothers, it would make a big 
ditíerence.” 
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ADDRESS TO INMATE STUDENTS 

May 16, 2002, W.E. Donaldson Correctional Facility 
Bessemer, Alabama 

S.N. Goenka, Principal teacher of Vipassana 

I am so glad, so glad to be with you all this morning. I 
was iníormed by your teacher that this course was very 
successíul because you all worked very hard. One has to 
work very hard to get good results. 

But this is just a beginning. It is a long path. You 
have taken the íĩrst step. The longest journey starts 
with the hrst step. You have taken the first step—the 
right step, on the right path, in the right direction. Now 
you have to keep walking on the path. Whatever you 
gained by these ten days of meditation is just the beginning—to convince 
you that, “Yes, I am on the right path, I have taken the right step in the 
right direction.” Now you have to keep strengthening yourselves. Whatever 
purity you have attained, that should not only be maintained, but it must 
be increased, developed. 

ưnderstand, you have two great responsibilities now. One responsibil- 
ity is, vvhatever you have learned here in ten days, you have to use it to 
strengthen yourselt. Because you were able to eradicate even a small 
amount of negativity from your mind, a very good beginning has been 
made. And now you know the technique—how to liberate yourselt from 
negativities, how to liberate yourselí from misery. The more you practice, 
the more strength you will get. This will be more íruitíul for you. You all 
understand that whatever you have practiced is not a ri te or a ritual. It is 
an exercise. You do physical exercise to keep your body healthy and strong. 
Now you learn this mental exercise to keep your mind healthy, strong, 
wholesome, happy. I am glad that the authorities here have allowed you 
to practice every day—morning one hour, evening one hour. That will give 
you strength. 
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And not just sitting morning and evening one hour each. You have to 
keep examining yourselí: “Is any positive change Corning in my life or not? 
Is this positive change increasing or not?” Given a similar situation previ- 
ously, beíore taking Vipassana, how did you react? Do you have the same 
reaction now, or are you Corning out of it? Not that all reaction will go away 
immediately—it will go away, a time will come. But at present a begin- 
ning has been made. So the tirst responsibility is to strengthen yourselt in 
Dhamma, in this way of life. That is for your good, for your beneht, for your 
liberation from misery. 

And you have another greater responsibility. You have hundreds of other 
prisoners in this prison. They will be watching you, wondering: “What did 
these people do for ten days? What have they gained?” They will be watch- 
ing you very critically. If they find no change in you, they won’t be inspired 
to spend ten days of their life when they have the opportunity. For ten days 
you were in this spiritual prison. Why would anybody willingly do that? But 
when they see a big change in your life, the glow on your face, the com- 
passion in your eyes, the politeness in your behavior, and they see you so 
happy, so happy—they will get attracted. There will be a demand for more 
and more such courses. And all your fellow prisoners who are sutĩering, 
certainly sutĩering—they will want to start practicing and will start Corning 
out of their misery. 

I have worked with thousands of prisoners and I know what great suffer- 
ing they experience. Due to whatever crime they have committed, small or 
big, they are kept away from their tamily. They are kept away from all the 
comtorts of tamily life. That itselt is a great misery. 

But a bigger prison is the prison of one’s behavior pattern. Deep inside, 
everyone is a prisoner of his unwholesome behavior patterns at the depth 
of the mind. Without knowing what one is doing, one continues generating 
some negativity or the other: “When I get out of jail, I vvill take revenge. 
I will teach a lesson to so and so. I will do this, I will do that.” All kinds of 
anger, hatred, aversion. 

By this technique one starts realizing: “What am I doing? Every time I 
generate negativity, look, I am the tirst victim of my negativity. I become so 
miserable, I become so miserable.” No one wants to make himselt miser- 
able. Yet, out of ignorance you keep making yourselt miserable, miserable. 
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And now you realize: ‘Tve got a wonderful technique to come out of this 
misery.” 

Your fellow prisoners here, they are suííering from both these miser- 
ies—the misery of being kept away from their íamilies and the misery of 
generating negativity in their minds. 

If they are inspired, seeing you as a good example of Vipassana, a good 
product of Vipassana, they will voluntarily take courses. Then you will find 
the number of your comrades, your Dhamma brothers, is increasing; the 
whole atmosphere gets charged with love, compassion, goodwill, love, 
compassion, goodwill. 

So this is the second responsibility you have: to help fellow prisoners 
to take advantage of this wonderful, scientihc, nonsectarian technique. 
Nobody asked you to convert from one organized religion to another orga- 
nized religion. The conversion is, rather, the conversion of the mind from 
bondage to liberation, from ignorance to enlightenment, from cruelty to 
compassion, from misery to happiness. This is required by one and all. 

So have compassion towards your fellow prisoners here, let them be 
encouraged to pass through this process and start Corning out of their 
misery, little by little. 

Not only that, now your behavior here will be watched by so many people 
outside. Every government thinks that if we punish a criminal he will be 
all right. That is a wrong attitude. We have to help the person who made a 
mistake in the spur of the moment. Help him come out of negativity, come 
out of umvholesome action, both vocal and physical. 

All the State governments of this country, all the governments of dif- 
íerent countries, will be inspired to help prisoners. Show them that there 
is a way out, a practical way which gives results here and now. And such 
a scientihc way—rational, pragmatic; no blind taith is involved. So many 
people around the world will be benehted. 

Initially courses were given in an Indian prison. And when the result 
was so good, some of the jail superintendents told me: “I can’t believe this 
person was such a hardened criminal. How has he become a saintly person? 
I can’t believe it. But this is the fact. Such a big change has come.” Such 
words start spreading. 
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Then the government in India issued a notihcation: Every prison must 
have Vipassana courses. So many people are getting benehted because of 
the example of the early inmate-students who worked in Vipassana. Their 
behavior started changing. That was a good example for others. 

So this is a very big responsibility you are carrying. You are now living a 
better life, more peaceíul, more harmonious, not only for your own good, 
but for the good of so many others, so many others. 

I keep telling people that those who are behind walls are not the only 
prisoners. Everyone outside this wall is also a prisoner—a prisoner of his 
own unwholesome behavior patterns of the mind. People have to come out 
of that—come out of the prison, get liberated. 

I am sure you will be the carriers of the message. You will shine brightly. 
People will look at you: “Look, what a big change has come, what a big 
change has come.” That will inspire so many suííering people—behind the 
walls and outside the walls. 

I am sure whatever benehts you have gained during these ten days, if you 
keep growing, grovving in a Dhamma life, you will certainly start shining 
brightly, becoming a very good example to miserable people around the 
world. 

May all of you keep grovving in Dhamma. May all of you enjoy the best 
íruits of Dhamma. May all of you live a happy life, a peaceíul life, a harmoni- 
ous life—good for you and good for so many others. 

Be happy, be happy, be happy. 
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MORE ABOUT VIPASSANA 


The technique of Vipassana meditation is a simple, practical way to achieve 
real peace of mind and to lead a happy, usetul life. Vipassana means “to see 
things as they really are” and is a logical process of mental purihcation 
through self-observation. 

From time to time we all experience agitation, trustration and dishar- 
mony. When we suffer, we do not keep our misery limited to ourselves; 
instead, we keep distributing it to others. Certainly this is not a proper way 
to live. We all long to live at peace within ourselves, and with those around 
us. Atter all, human beings are social beings: we have to live and interact 
with others. How, then, can we live peacetully? How can we remain harmo- 
nious ourselves, and maintain peace and harmony around us? 

Vipassana enables us to experience peace and harmony: it purihes the 
mind, treeing it from suttering and the deep-seated causes of suttering. The 
practice leads step-by-step to the highest spiritual goal of full liberation 
from all mental dehlements. 

Historical Background 

Vipassana is one of the world’s most ancient meditation techniques. It was 
rediscovered 2600 years ago by Gotama the Buddha, and is the essence of 
what he practiced and taught during his 45 years of teaching. During the 
Buddha’s time, large numbers of people in northern India were treed from 
the bonds of suttering by practicing Vipassana, allowing them to attain high 
levels of achievement in all spheres of life. Over time, the technique spread 
to the neighboring countries of Burma (Myanmar), Sri Lanka, Thailand 
and others, where it had the same ennobling ettect. 

Five centuries atter the Buddha, the noble heritage of Vipassana had 
disappeared from India. The purity of the teaching was lost elsewhere as 
well. In the country of Burma, however, it was preserved by a Chain of 
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devoted teachers. From generation to generation, for over 2000 years, this 
dedicated lineage transmitted the technique in its pure form. 

In our time, Vipassana has been reintroduced to India, as well as to people 
from more than 90 other countries, by Mr. S.N. Goenka. He was authorized 
to teach Vipassana by the renowned Burmese Vipassana teacher, Sayagyi u 
Ba Khin. Beíore he died in 1971, u Ba Khin was able to see one of his most 
cherished dreams realized. He had the strong wish that Vipassana should 
return to India, from where, he felt sure, it would then spread throughout 
the world for the beneht of all mankind. 

S.N. Goenka began conducting Vipassana courses in India in 1969; atter 
ten years, he began to teach in íoreign countries as vvell. In the decades 
since he started teaching, he has conducted hundreds of ten-day Vipassana 
courses, and trained many assistant teachers who have conducted tens 
of thousands of courses worldwide. In addition, more than 100 centers 
dedicated to the practice of Vipassana have been established: 50 in India, 
the remainder in 26 other countries. The invaluable gem of Vipassana, long 
preserved in Burma is now being practiced throughout the world. Today 
ever-increasing numbers of people have the opportunity to learn this art of 
living which brings lasting peace and happiness. 

The Practice 

To learn Vipassana meditation it is necessary to take a ten-day residential 
course under the guidance of a qualihed teacher. Ten days of sustained 
practice have been íound to be the minimum amount of time in which the 
essentials of the technique can be learned so that Vipassana can be applied 
in daily life. For the duration of the retreat, students remain within the 
course site, having no contact with the outside world. They retrain from 
reading and vvriting, and suspend any religious practices or other disci- 
plines. They follow a demanding daily schedule which includes about ten 
hours of sitting meditation, with many breaks interspersed throughout the 
day. They also observe silence, not communicating with fellow students; 
however, they may speak with the teachers whenever necessary and they 
may contact the staff with needs related to food, accommodation, health 
and such. 
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There are three steps to the training. First, students practice abstain- 
ing from actions which cause harm. They undertake five moral precepts, 
practicing abstention from killing living beings, stealing, speaking talsely, 
all sexual activity and the use of intoxicants. This simple code of moral 
conduct, along with maintaining silence, serves to calm the mind which 
otherwise would be too agitated to pertorm the task of self observation. 

The second step is to develop a more stable and concentrated mind by 
learning to fix one’s attention on the natural reality of the ever-changing 
flow of the breath as it enters and leaves the nostrils. By the tourth day the 
mind is calmer and more tocused, better able to undertake the third step, 
the practice of Vipassana itselt: the observation of sensations throughout 
the body, the experiential understanding of their changing nature and the 
development of a balanced mind by learning not to react to them. One expe- 
riences the universal truths of impermanence, suítering and egolessness. 
This truth realization by direct experience is the process of purihcation. 

The entire practice is actually a mental training. Just as physical exer- 
cises are used to improve bodily health, Vipassana can be used to develop a 
healthy mind. 

Students receive systematic meditation instructions several times a day, 
and each day’s progress is explained during a videotaped evening discourse 
by Mr. Goenka. Complete silence is observed for the hrst nine days. On the 
tenth day, students resume speaking, making the transition back to a more 
extroverted way of life. The course concludes on the morning of the last 
day. 

Course Finances 

All courses are run solely on a donation basis. There are no charges for 
the courses, not even to cover the cost of food and accommodation. All 
expenses are met by donations from those who, having completed a course 
and experienced the benehts of Vipassana, wish to give others the same 
opportunity. Neither the Teacher nor the assistant teachers receive remu- 
neration; they and those who serve the courses volunteer their time. Thus 
Vipassana is ottered free from commercialization. 
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A Nonsectarian Technique 

Although Vipassana has been preserved in the Buddhist tradition, it 
contains nothing of a sectarian nature, and can be accepted and applied 
by people of any background. The Buddha taught Dhamma (the way, the 
truth, the path). The technique works on the basis that all human beings 
share the same problems, and that a pragmatic method which can eradi- 
cate these problems can be universally practiced. Moreover, it involves no 
dependence on a teacher. Vipassana teaches those who practice it to be self- 
dependent. Vipassana courses are open to anyone sincerely wishing to learn 
the technique, irrespective of race, taith or nationality. Christians, Jews, 
Hindus, Muslims, Buddhists and those of other religions, or no religion, 
have all successtully practiced Vipassana. 

The malady is universal; thereíore, the remedy has to be universal. For 
example, when we experience anger, this anger is not Christian anger or 
Hindu anger, Chinese anger or American anger. Similarly, love and com- 
passion are not the strict province of any community or creed; they are 
universal human qualities resulting from purity of mind. People from all 
backgrounds who practice Vipassana find that they become better human 
beings. 


Course Timetable 


The following timetable has been designed to maintain the continuity of 


practice, and is used in all courses around the world. 


4:00 a.m. 

4:30 - 6:30 a.m. 
6:30 - 8:00 a.m. 
8:00 - 9:00 a.m. 
9:10-11:00 a.m. 
11:00 -12 noon 
12:00- 1:00 p.m. 
1:00 - 2:20 p!m. 
2:30 - 3:30 p.m. 
3:40 - 5:00 p.m. 
5:00 - 6:00 p.m. 
6:00 - 7:00 p.m. 
7:10-8:15 p.m. 
8:25 - 9:00 p.m. 
9:00 - 9:30 p.m. 
9:30 p.m. 


Wake-up bell 

Meditate in the meditation hall or in own room 

Breaktast break 

Group meditation in the hall 

Meditate in the hall or in own room as instructed 

Lunch break 

Rest; interviews with the teacher 

Meditate in the hall or in own room 

Group meditation in the hall 

Meditate in the hall or in own room as instructed 

Tea break 

Group meditation in the hall 
Teacher’s discourse in the hall 
Group meditation in the hall 
Question time in the hall 
Retire; lights out 
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Adhitthana 

Anattã 


Anicca 

Anapana 

Anapana-sati 

Bala 

Bhãvanã-mayã-pannã 
Brahma vihãra 


Cinta-maya-pahha 

Dhamma 


Dosa 

Dukkha 

Five aggregates 


Five hindrances 
Free-world 

Four causes of the arising of 
matter 

Four elements 
Kamma (karma) 


strong determination 

non-self, egoless, vvithout essence, without sub- 

stance; one of three basic characteristics along with 

dukkha and anicca. 

impermanence 

respiration 

avvareness of respiration 

strength, power; the five mental strengths are íaith, 
eííort, awareness, concentration and wisdom. 
wisdom developing from direct personal experience 
sublime or divine State of mind in vvhich íour 
pure qualities are present: selíless love (mettã), 
compassion (karunã), sympathetic joy (muditã) and 
equanimity (upekkhã); the cultivation of these four 
qualities by meditation practice 
vvisdom gained by intellectual analysis 
teachingoí an enlightened person, the path, the 
way; 

phenomenon; object of mind; nature, natural law, 

truth 

aversion 

suííering, unsatisíactoriness 

the basic, impermanent components of a human 

being: matter (rũpa), consciousness (vihhãna), 

perception (sannã), sensation (vedanã) and volition 

(sahkhãra) 

craving, aversion, mental-and-physical sluggishness, 
agitation, doubt 

non-incarcerated 

atmosphere, nutriment, present volitional actions 
and past conditioned volitional actions 
vvater (cohesion), air (movement), fire (temperature) 
and earth (solidity) 

action períormed by oneselí that will have an effect 
on one's íuture; deep conditioning of the mind 
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Karunã 

Maranam pi dukkham 

Mental íormations 

Mettã 

Moha 

Muditã 

Namasté 

Nibbãna 

Pannã 

Pãramĩ 


Saddha 

Samãdhi 

Sahkhãra 

Sangha 

Sati 

Sĩla 


Storms 

Suta-mayã-pannã 

Sutta Nipãta 

Upekkhã 

Viriya 


compassion 

because of the arising of death, suffering arises as an 
effect 

conditioned volitional actions maniíesting as States and 
contents of mind; see sahkhãra 

loving-kindness; selíless love 

ignorance 

sympathetic joy 

traditional Indian Hindi greeting meaning "I honorthe 
light in you." 

the unconditioned; the ultimate reality; íreedom from 
suffering 

experiential wisdom developed through meditation 
that puriíies the mind of underlying negativities 

períections, virtues, wholesome mental qualities that 
help dissolve the ego and lead one to liberation; the 
ten paramĩ are: generosity, morality, renunciation, 
vvisdom, effort, tolerance, truthíulness, strong determi- 
nation, selíless love, and equanimity 

faith, one of the five mental strengths 
concentration; control of one's mind 

volitional activity, mental íormation, reaction, mental 
conditioning; one of the five aggregates 

community of seekers 
awareness 

morality; abstention from physical and vocal actions 
that cause harm to oneselí and others. For a lay person 
sĩla is practiced by íollovving five precepts in daily life: 
abstaining from killing, stealing, sexual misconduct, 
harmíul speech and intoxicants. 

mental or emotional disturbances that arise during 
meditation 

wisdom derived from listening to others; received 
wisdom 

one of the collections of sayings íound in the 
Khuddaka Nikaya of the Pãli Canon 

equanimity, one of the four Brahma vihãrã 
effort, one of the five mental strengths; see bala 
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Organizations 

Vipassana Prison Trust. www.prison.dhamma.org 

Worldwide Vipassana Centers. www.dhamma.org 

Pariyatti. www.pariyatti.org 

Lionheart Foundation. www.lionheart.org 


Films 

The Dhamma Brothers (2007); A Freedom Behind Bars Production, 
Concord, MA. Jenny Phillips, Producer; www.dhammabrothers.com. 
Distributor, Balcony Releasing. 

Changing from Inside (1998); Donnenheld Productions, San Francisco, CA. 
David Donnenheld, Producer. 

Doing Time, Doing Vipassana (1997); Karuna Films, Israel. Ayelet 
Menahemi & Eilona Ariel, Producers. 
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